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THE  HEART  OF  MYRA 


ELLEN  D.  EVERETT 


In  the  drab,  gray  cabin  on  the  mountain  side,  the  darkness 
of  the  evening  was  deepening  and  Myra  Weatherby  stopped 
speaking  for  a  moment  to  light  the  lamp.  The  yellow  glow 
partially  did  away  with  the  damp  dimness,  but  not  with  the 
meanness  and  drabness  of  the  room.  The  knotted  rafters 
seemed  stolidly  strong  and  the  newspaper-covered  walls  were 
faded  and  the  print  had  grown  indistinct.  No  coals  glowed 
in  the  big  fire-place,  for  the  summer  was  not  yet  gone.  Two 
hand-made  chairs  stood  rigidly  against  one  wall  and  by  the 
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other  an  uncouth  corner  cupboard,  half  filled  with  china.  In 
the  center  of  the  room  was  a  pine  table.  Before  the  tireless 
hearth  in  a  rocking  chair  sat  a  woman,  lean  and  faded.  With 
her  arms  on  the  mantel,  stood  another  woman,  Myra  Weather- 
by.  She,  too,  was  thin  but  with  curves  that  forbade  the  im- 
pression of  leanness.  Her  gray  hair  waved  prettily  about  her 
face ;  her  eyes  were  big  and  glowing. 

"But  ain't  yer  a  little  mite  sorry  yer  goin'  ?"  the  woman  in 
the  rocker  asked. 

"Sorry?"  repeated  Myra,  and  her  voice  was  excited  but 
happy,  "Why,  Jane,  'sorry'  is  so  far  from  my  mind  that  it 
would  never  have  known  the  way  into  it  if  you  hadn't  spoken. 
I'm  so  glad,  glad,  that  I  have  an  ache  of  gladness  tho  I  don't 
know  where  it  is.  All  these  twenty-five  years  I've  longed  for 
just  this  to  come  to  pass." 

"But  won't  yer  sort  of  be  lonesome  fer  ole  Piney?"  Jane 
asked,  her  own  gaze  straying  lovingly  toward  the  mountain 
peak. 

"It'll  not  be  Myra  Weatherby  who'll  be  a-longing  for  Old 
Piney,"  Myra  said  gaily,  "You  know,  Jane,  I  wasn't  born  among 
the  mountains  and  they  never  have  gripped  my  heart.  Al- 
ways, always,  at  least  since  John  died,  I've  felt  Old  Piney  was 
my  jailer  and — you'll  laugh  but  I  don't  care — lots  of  times  at 
night  I've  looked  up  at  it  and  shook  my  fists  and  said,  "You 
needn't  sit  there  so  stem  and  harsh ;  you  haven't  got  me.  You 
just  wait." 

"Lor'  Myry,  I  didn't  know  you  ever  felt  like  that!  Yer 
never  did  tell  nobody,  did  yer?" 

"  'Deed  I  didn't,"  Myra  assented  heartily,  "Not  even  Johnny. 
He  knows  how  I've  longed  for  him  to  grow  up  and  be  something 
besides  a  moonshiner  or  a  bad  farmer,  but  even  he  don't  know 
how  I've  hated  Old  Piney.  I  was  afraid  to  tell,  afraid  this 
would  never  come  true,"  she  finished  softly. 

"Yer've  been  a  good  woman,  Myry,"  said  the  other  woman, 
"You  ain't  never  stinted  with  yer  neighbors  and  yer've  been  a 
sort  of  light  fer  the  folks.  I'm  sho  glad  yer're  goin'  ter  git 
what  yer  want.  But  Myry,  hain't  yer  sort  of  grown  to  love  the 
cabin  ?" 
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Myra  made  a  grimace.  "Honestly,  Jane,  I  despise  it ;  always 
gray  'cause  that's  the  best  wearing  color.  Seemed  like  it 
just  pressed  down  my  feelings.  Does  me  good  somehow  to  tell 
it.  But  nobody  ever  knew  it  before,"  she  finished  triumphant- 
ly. 

"And  yer  don't  even  mind  leaving  the  table  what  Johnny 

cut  his  fust  tooth  on  and  the  cupboard  what  John  bought  yer 
on  yer  fifth  anniversary?"     Jane  asked  a  little  timidly. 

Myra's  face  became  thoughtful.  "No,  I  don't,"  she  spoke 
slowly,  "It  may  seem  queer,  but  you  see  it's  like  this.  When 
Johnny  cut  his  tooth  on  that  table,  I  couldn't  help  but  thinking, 
'Oh,  I  wish  he'd  had  a  little  gold  locket  with  his  initials  on  it 
that  he  could  have  cut  his  teeth  on,'  and  tho  I  tried  to  kill 
the  thought,  it  just  wouldn't  die.  And  on  the  fifth  anniver- 
sary of  our  marriage,  when  John  gave  me  that  cupboard,  he 
kissed  me  and  said,  'Well,  old  girl,  I'd  planned  to  get  you  a  real 
china  press  but  Johnny's  whooping  cough  broke  that  idea  up,' 
and  I  felt  a  tear  on  my  cheek.  I  told  him  it  was  just  what  I 
wanted  and  he  cheered  up,  but  that  night  I  cried  about  it — not 
so  much  that  I  had  to  have  that  cheap  thing  as  that  it  made 
John  feel  bad  to  give  it  to  me." 

"Yer  a  good  woman,"  the  other  put  in. 

"No,  I'm  not,"  Myra  denied.  I'm  so  human  it  hurts.  Being 
charitable  wasn't  even  good.  I  just  couldn't  bear  for  others 
to  suffer;  it  made  me  feel  bad.  I'm  so  happy  now,  I  feel  like 
I'd  like  to  stretch  out  my  arms  and  hug  the  world.  Just  think ! 
I'll  have  electric  lights  and  a  kitchen  sink  and  a  gas  stove  to 
cook  on.  And  pretty  furniture  and  nice  clothes !  And  people 
will  be  going  and  coming  all  the  time !  And  lights  more  shin- 
ing than  the  stars!  And  a  movie  sometimes!  Oh,  Jane," 
and  as  she  breathed  the  words,  her  face  might  have  been  the 
model  for  a  portrait  of  "Rapture." 

A  step  sounded  on  the  porch  and  the  door  framed  a  young 
man,  his  intelligent  face  clouded  and  his  dark  eyes  full  of 
sorrow.  He  came  forward  quickly  and  caught  his  mother's 
hands. 

"Oh,  Mother,"  he  almost  mourned,  "Its  gone,  all  gone!" 

Myra  steadied  herself  against  the  mantel.  "Not  the  job, 
boy  ?"  she  asked,  her  voice  low  but  even. 
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"No,  not  the  job ;  worse,  the  money — all  our  money.  Honey, 
I  can't  bear  it." 

At  his  words,  his  mother's  face  went  pale,  but  she  steadied 
herself  and  asked  calmly,  "How,  Johnny  ?" 

"That  damn  bank  broke.  I  don't  care  about  myself.  But  it's 
you.  I'm  young — all  my  life's  before  me,  but  you've  saved 
and  saved  and  longed — " 

His  mother  held  his  throbbing  shoulders  close  and  smoothed 
his  hair.  "Then  you  don't  mind  a  bit,  lad,"  she  said  very  low, 
"I  am  just  as  happy  here  as  I  would  be  in  the  town.  It  was 
only  for  you  that  I  cared.  Why  think,  Johnny!  I'd  long  for 
Old  Piney  and  the  cabin  where  your  father  brought  me  a 
bride  and  where  you  were  bom  and  the  table  that  you  did  your 
teething  on  and  the  cupboard  what  your  papa  gave  me.  Why, 
they'd  call  so  hard  that  only  your  happiness  would  still  their 
voice.     I'm  glad,  glad!" 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  wondering  eyes  and  his  strong 
arms  held  her  close.  "Oh,  little  Mother,  you've  taken  the 
sting  away.  In  ten  years  we  will  have  enough  again  and — you 
won't  mind  going  then  ?" 

"No,  dear,  not  then,  I'm  sure.  Now  go  and  wash  your  face 
and  we'll  have  supper.     We've  got  blueberry  pie  to-night." 

When  he  had  left  the  room,  a  groan  escaped  Myra's  tight 
lips  and  two  tears  trickled  down  her  cheeks.  Jane  put  her 
arms  around  her.  "Yer  a  good  woman,  Myry,"  she  said  and 
left  the  room. 

Myra  smiled  as  she  looked  up  at  Old  Piney.  "You  haven't 
got  me  yet,"  she  said,  "Ten  years  ain't  so  long." 


AT  THE  SECOND-HAND  BOOK  STORE 

MARION    ELLET 

I  took  a  dusty  volume  from  the  shelf, 

Some  of  those  "Songs  from  Vagabondia" 

Writ  by  two  blessed  tramps — you  know  them  both. 

And  so,  I  found  the  little  book  was  marked, 

As  books  are  marked  by  one  who  loves  them  well; 

And  then  I  wondered  what  philosophy, 

What  turn  of  phrase  had  pleased  this  reader,  too, 

And  if  they  were  the  same  that  I  had  loved 

And  if  we  then  might  kindred  spirits  be. 

Ah!  what  was  this? 

"Nor  does  he  journey,  seeking  where  it  be, 

But  wakes  and  finds  himself  in  Arcady." 

That  little  phrase  is  written  on-  my  heart. 

And  so  you,  too,  loved  and  believed  in  it, 

Remembering  it  throughout  a  stormy  life 

Even  though  you  sold  the  precious  little  book 

For  bite  of  bread  or  lodging  for  the  night? 

Perhaps — 

How  should  I  know?     Or  maybe  you  are  dead, 

And  found  that  ever-certain  Arcady. 

But  you  believed  in  it — that  is  enough! 

What  subtle  links  of  sympathy  a  marked  book  holds! 

"Nor  does  he  journey  seeking  where  it  be, 

But  wakes  and  finds  himself  in  Arcady." 

I  heard  the  tradesman's  deep,  melodious  voice. 

"The  book  is  marked,  I'll  have  to  sell  it  cheap. 

A  discount  then — just  thirty  cents. 

I  guess  you  can  afford  to  spill  that  much." 

Aye,  thirty  cents  and  thirty  more  to  save 

The  little  book  another  such  insult. 

"Marked!"     Yes,  and  marked  by  loving  hands. 

I  looked  down  at  the  dusty  page  again 

And  saw,  marked  then  as  if  by  providence: 

"For  these  consider  many  things 

And  yet  by  land  nor  sea, 

They  shall  not  find  the  road  to  Arcady. 


A  CONFESSION 

ELIZABETH  STONE 

I  suppose  I  really  knew  that  night  of  my  first  dance  what  I 
ought  to  do,  but  my  already  highly  developed  laziness  and 
lack  of  will  power  led  me  to  blame  it  on  some  other  than  the 
actual  reason.  He  had  done  it  because  I  had  seemed  too  cold 
and  frigid,  or  he  himself  was  shy— yet  that  last  was  ridicu- 
lous, for  I  knew  in  my  inmost  soul  that  he  was  not  the  shy 
kind.  But  with  a  very  youthful  and  fierce  sense  of  self  pro- 
tection I  refused  to  face  the  humiliating  issue — and  so,  wasted 
five  perfectly  good  years  of  my  life.  That  is,  I  wasted  them  in 
the  sense  that  I  didn't  enjoy  them,  didn't  live  them  as  I  might 
have  if  I  had  only  realized  then  at  sixteen  that  I  must  do  what 
I  started  to  do  a  year  ago,  at  twenty-one.  I  think  the  effort 
would  have  been  less  at  the  earlier  age.  As  I  look  back  on 
the  incident  now  it  all  seems  absurdly  plain,  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  it,  and  the  ensuing  musts.  As  I  entered  the 
house  in  a  great  flurry  of  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  my 
first  dance,  he  was  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the  ball-room 
flirting  with  a  very  pretty  girl,  in  a  most  sophisticated  manner 
it  seemed  to  me.  At  the  moment  almost  any  man  would  have 
proved  interesting  to  me,  for  I  realized  even  at  that  early  stage, 
their  importance  at  dances.  He  attracted  my  notice  especially 
because  he  was  tall  and  of  a  football  build.  (My  five  feet 
eight  demanded  that  type  as  my  sister  had  pointed  out  earlier 
in  the  evening  when  advising  me  to  shun  short  men  as  much  as 
possible).  And  then  in  a  quick  glance  I  noticed  his  clean-cut 
chin  and  the  shape  of  the  back  of  his  head,  not  at  all  flat  like 
Bobby  Turner's,  the  boy  who  lived  next  door.  The  butler  was  _ 
showing  me  upstairs  to  the  dressing  room  when  I  suddenly  felt 
the  tulle  of  my  dress  catch  on  something  with  a  horrible  jerk. 
It  was  entangled  in  the  thorns  of  a  huge  vase  of  American 
Beauty  roses.  I  had  no  wish  to  rip  my  first  and  only  evening 
dress,  so  I  patiently  tried  to  get  free  without  pulling.  The 
butler  was  on  ahead  and  did  not  see  ray  plight,  for  he  was  not 
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the  sort  of  person  who  turned  easily.  Of  course  in  due  time 
I  pricked  my  finger  on  the  thorns  and  cried  out.  "He"  heard 
and  came  quickly  to  my  rescue.  His  hands  were  very  skillful 
considering  their  size.  With  a  twist  and  a  turn  my  tulle  was 
saved  without  a  tear.  Drawing  my  cape  around  me,  it  was  a 
most  enchanting  cape  of  pale  green  satin,  I  turned  to  thank 
him.  I  had  learned  from  the  movies  that  capes  were  things 
to  be  drawn  about  one  when  turning. 

I  turned  to  thank  him  and  naturally  as  is  the  custom  at  such 
moments,  looked  into  his  eyes.  And  he  looked  into  my  eyes — 
quite  a  while — centuries  it  seemed  to  me.  And  there  was 
something  in  his  eyes  that  held  mine  fascinated,  although  1 
blushed  most  frightfully  even  for  sixteen.  He  noticed  the 
blush  and  with  a  quick  gesture  held  out  his  hand. 

"You're  a  stranger  here,  aren't  you?"  he  remarked  in  a 
cordial  voice.  "I'm  sure  you  must  be  for  I've  never  been 
accused  of  being  blind,  and  if  you  are  not  a  stranger,  if  you 
have  been  here  before,  I  should  have  to  believe  that  old  age 
is  afflicting  my  eyesight.  Let's  see,  you  have  a  familiar  look 
though.  I  say  I'll  bet  you're  someone's  little  sister.  That's 
right,  isn't  it?" 

"That's  right,"  I  assured  him,  "I'm  Helen  Weller's  younger 
sister  and  this  is  my  first  dance."  This  last  with  a  rather 
crestfallen  air,  for  I  realized  that  I  was  giving  my  inexperi- 
ence away.  I  smiled  at  him  in  a  puzzled  way  for  he  was 
looking  at  me  rather  queerly,  and  turned  to  go  up  stairs. 

"Well,  hold  on  a  minute,"  he  called  after  me.  "What  about 
giving  me  a  few  of  your  first  dances?  I'll  do  my  best  to 
make  your  first  dance  one  you  won't  forget,  Miss — Miss  Weller. 
I'll  be  waiting  near  the  door  over  there.  Don't  forget  me.  You 
might  be  still  caught  in  a  thorn  trap  if  I  hadn't  lent  a  hand. 
By  the  way,  what's  Helen  Weller's  little  sister's  own  private 
name?  I  used  to  know  Helen  myself — er — quite  some  time 
ago." 

"My  name's  Marian,"  I  told  him  as  I  ran  up  stairs  at  the 
head  of  which  a  very  impatient  butler  was  standing,  and 
forgot  until  I  was  in  the  dressing  room  to  ask  him  his  name. 
Throwing  off  my  cape,  I  paused  to  see  if  my  hair  was  in  the 
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same  condition  as  when  I  had  left  home.  It  hadn't  been  up 
long  and  felt  rather  unsteady.  I  remember  wishing  that  I 
could  dance  in  my  cape.  It  made  me  look  so  much  older  and 
thinner.  And  I  really  was,  yes  I  really  looked  just  a  little — 
but  no  I  wouldn't  say  the  hated  word.  And  besides  it  wasn't 
true.     It  couldn't  be. 

Downstairs  my  hostess  seemed  very  anxious  to  make  me 
forget  that  I  didn't  know  everyone  present.  Such  a  scramble 
of  coming  and  going  and  names  and  bowing  and  "Happy-to- 
meet-you's,"  of  dancing  and  music  and  punch  bowls  and 
waiters  and  laughter.  I  was  quite  bewildered  and  my  smile 
began  to  twitch  in  an  alarming  manner.  And  then  I  saw  him 
standing  over  in  the  corner  of  the  ball-room,  looking  at  me, 
and  I  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  my  polite  question  as  to 
my  partner's  preference  in  colleges.  He  was  looking  at  me, 
but  in  such  a  different  way  from  the  last  time.  He  was  not 
looking  pleased  at  all,  he  was  actually  scowling,  and  suddenly 
he  looked  abruptly  away  and  crossing  the  floor,  made  his  ex- 
cuses to  the  hostess  and  left  the  house.  Left  the  house  with- 
out one  single  word  of  explanation  to  me,  and  I  had  thought, 
I  had  thought, — well  no  matter  what  I  had  thought.  I  would 
never  think  of  him  again,  never  in  all  the  world.  The  rude 
horrid  thing!  He  had  indeed  made  my  first  dance  one  I 
wouldn't,  couldn't  forget,  no  matter  how  much  I  might  want  to. 

I  have  never  seen  him  since  and  it  wasn't  until  last  year  that 
I  realized  just  why  he  went  away.  I  was  standing  in  front  of 
a  mirror  in  my  tailor's  shop,  a  mirror  I  had  stood  in  front  of 
ever  since  I  had  a  tailor,  when  the  revelation  came  to  me.  The 
tailor  had  remarked  that  the  style  which  I  wanted  for  my 
spring  suit  would  not  do  at  all.  It  would  make  me  look  too 
large. 

"Why  don't  you  be  quite  frank  about  it,  Grosster?"  I  asked 
him,  "and  say  that  fat  people  can't  wear  ruffles?"  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  that  I'm  FAT?"  I  almost  screamed  it  at 
him.  "Why  hasn't  everyone  told  me" — and  then  I  knew. 
Someone  had  told  me  over  five  years  ago.  Someone  had  told 
me  in  action  but  not  in  word  and  I  had  not  understood.  He 
had  gone  away  without  a  word  because  he  had  seen  that  I  was 
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FAT.  The  cape  had  concealed  it,  but  once  he  saw  me  in  un- 
disguised evening  dress,  he  had  seen  the  truth. 

I  left  the  tailor's  immediately  and  returned  to  the  house, 
grim  determination  in  my  soul  at  last.  For  the  past  five 
years  people  had  hidden  from  me  the  fact  that  I  really  was 
FAT.  Why !  Why !  Well,  because — I  could  "cany  off  my  size 
with  my  height."  Yes !  The  truth  of  the  matter  was,  I  saw 
it  all  so  clearly  at  last,  that  my  friends  didn't  want  me  thin 
because  thin, — well  they'd  soon  see  what  I  could  look  like, 
THIN.  And  mother  "didn't  believe  in  dieting."  It  was  too 
upsetting  to  one's  table  and  disposition.  And  Helen,  well  what 
sister  isn't  glad  enough  to  have  a  fat  younger  sister?  It 
makes  matters  much  simpler  when  any  sort  of  competition 
comes  up.  Helen  was  thin  herself,  even  if  her  feet  were 
larger  and  her  eyes  smaller. 

From  that  moment  on,  I  was  a  changed  person.  Will  power 
gripped  me.  Every  instant  of  the  day  I  needed  it.  Laziness, 
ah,  never  in  my  life  had  I  realized  the  luxury,  the  delight  of 
laziness.  I  didn't  have  a  lazy  minute.  I  went  to  a  specialist 
and  demanded  the  short  cut  to  slimness.  I  must  lose  forty 
pounds  in  six  months  at  the  outside  limit,  or  die  in  the  effort. 
He  shook  his  head  gravely,  that  specialist,  and  told  me  what 
to  do.  And  he  assured  me  that  he  couldn't  guarantee  any- 
thing. He  could  only  assure  me  that  in  "previous  cases  the 
results  had  been  entirely  satisfactory."  What  a  reply!  And 
the  torture  I  had  to  go  through! 

But  I  was  determined  to  win.  Nothing  in  the  world,  no 
flattery,  no  false  assurances  from  deceptive  friends  could  make 
me  waver.  It  was  hard  at  moments  for  I  almost  did  believe 
in  my  own  slimness.  I  had  never  been  the  sort  of  girl  that 
only  one  adjective  could  describe.  People  never  had  said  FAT 
the  minute  I  came  into  a  room.  The  first  time  they  looked 
they  wondered  just  why  I  wasn't  better  looking.  The  second 
time,  the  word  FAT  came  into  their  heads,  and  the  third  time, 
ah  that  fatal  third  time,  they  came  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
(among  themselves  of  course)  that  "she  is  just  a  little  too 
stout  for  a  young  girl."  And  always  before  my  eyes  was 
that  scene  of  humiliation  at  my  first  dance. 

I  soon  found  that  it  wasn't  the  actual  dieting  and  exercises 
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that  made  my  task  so  difficult,  but  the  unceasing  nagging  and 
advice  of  my  disapproving  family  and  friends.  "No  sweets 
ruins  one's  digestion,"  they  told  me,  while  rolling  was  more 
likely  to  result  in  cancer  than  in  slimness.  They  fretted  and 
fumed  and  insisted  that  the  whole  thing  wasn't  doing  any  good. 
I  "looked  as  if  I  hadn't  lost  a  single  pound,"  and  then  would 
come  long  pleasant  stories  of  other  friends  who  had  been 
seized  with  the  same  idea,  and  who  had  gained — not  lost.  I 
finally  decided  that  I  couldn't  stand  it  another  minute;  this 
was  after  I  had  passed  the  fifteen-pound  limit  and  was  down  to 
a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  (stripped).  Without  confiding  in 
anyone  I  made  a  hasty  escape  to  a  queer  old  uncle's  ranch,  out 
in  Colorado.  He  had  always  wanted  me  to  visit  him  but  the 
invitation  had  never  seemed  very  attractive  before,  as  I  was 
not  particularly  fond  of  the  uncle.  That  did  not  matter  now, 
however,  when  such  an  important  matter  as  getting  thin  was 
at  stake.  Who  could  deny  the  excellence  of  a  ranch  for  such  a 
purpose ! 

The  ranch  did  not  prove  disappointing.  It  served  its  pur- 
pose well.  After  three  months  of  cold  baths  and  starving  my 
appetite,  of  riding  and  rolling  and  a  close  observance  of  the 
scales,  I  realized  with  joy  in  my  heart  that  I  weighed  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds,  with  my  clothes  on.  It  was 
the  supreme  moment  of  my  life.  I  had  won,  I  was  thin!  I 
had  done  what  everyone  who  "knew  me"  had  sworn  and  bet 
that  I  could  not  do.  If  I  were  to  even  attempt  to  consume  all 
the  boxes  of  candy  I  had  won,  it  wouldn't  take  long  to 
undo  all  my  labor.  But  once  having  gone  through  the  ordeal 
of  getting  thin,  I  was  determined  that  I  would  maintain  my 
present  state.  And  with  a  polite  but  hasty  farewell  to  Uncle, 
I  vanished  from  the  ranch  as  quickly  as  I  had  appeared  there. 

My  return  home  was  characterized  by  a  continual  stream  of 
unbelieving  stares,  and  amazed  ejaculations — "Why  it  is 
Marion  Weller."  They  told  me  I  was  a  miracle,  and  the 
specialist  raised  his  consultation  prices  another  fifty  or  so. 
Some  said  it  wasn't  becoming,  that  I  looked  bony  and  haggard. 
Others  were  truthful  about  it  and  said  I  should  have  done  it 
long  ago.  The  ones  who  thought  I  looked  bony  were  general- 
ly  far   from   being   in    that    state    themselves.However    the 
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general  opinion  might  vary,  it  mattered  little  to  me.  I  knew 
that  I  had  done  right.  I  had  added  more  power  to  my  character 
than  I  had  ever  thought  it  possible  for  one  of  my  tendencies 
to  attain,  and  incidentally,  this  last  winter  I  went  to  more 
proms  than  any  girl  in  the  University.  Before,  one  or  two 
had  been  my  limit.  As  for  capes,  I  thought  they  were  rather 
a  nuisance. 

I've  never  met  the  man  again  who  caused  this  transforma- 
tion. I  don't  even  know  who  he  is !  Helen  doesn't  seem  to  be 
able  to  help  me  out ;  my  description  is  too  vague  after  six  years. 
Because  of  sensitiveness  about  the  whole  affair,  I  never  men- 
tioned it  to  anyone  until  after  I  had  realized  and  remedied 
the  cause  of  his  strange  behavior.  Of  course  my  hostess  has 
forgotten  who  was  at  that  dance  now,  and  as  I  went  away  to 
boarding  school  almost  immediately  afterwards,  I  didn't  see 
any  of  the  people  I  met  for  over  two  years.  My  friend  wasn't 
present  at  any  future  dances,  and  naturally  I  did  not  seek 
information  as  to  his  whereabouts.  He  could  never  have  been 
very  important  to  anyone  but  myself,  to  have  been  so  com- 
pletely forgotten.  I  shall  always  feel,  however,  that  he  was 
the  turning  point  in  my  career.  It  would  be  rather  nice  to 
see  him  again  without  a  cape. 

FOUND  IN  A  DIARY 
Queer,  isn't  it,  that  after  all  these  years  I  haven't  been  able 
to  forget  her!  And  to  think  that  I  always  maintained  that 
love  at  first  sight  is  all  humbug.  It  was  that,  and  yet,  and 
yet  I  had  to  go.  And  going  at  that  particular  moment  meant 
not  seeing  her  again.  My  fate  must  rest  with  that  family, 
first  it  was  Helen,  and  then  Marion.  Only  Marion,  O  any- 
one could  tell  at  first  glance  that  Marion  had  it  all  over  Helen. 
Gad,  if  only  I  could  have  met  her  earlier,  but  a  life  is  a  life, 
and  it  was  a  case  of  sacrificing  love.  I  wouldn't  have  called 
it  love  then  though,  not  by  a  long  shot.  To  think  that  the  old 
telegram  had  to  arive  at  just  that  one  moment  in  my  life.  Do 
you  suppose  it's  possible  that  she  isn't  married?  She  was 
very  young — if  only  I  could  see  her  again  before  it's  too  late 
and  let  her  know  all  about  it.  Hang  it  all,  I'm  behaving  like  a 
two  year  old Imagine  writing  all  this  rot  down  in  a  diarv. 


VISIONS  OF  SUGAR  PLUMS 

RUTH  O'HANLON 

Marjorie  was  walking  slowly  down  Fifth  Avenue.  It  was 
the  afternoon  before  Christmas  and  she  found  herself  in  the 
midst  of  that  hurrying,  just-bef ore-Christmas  crowd.  She 
always  wanted  to  walk  alone  after  such  a  concert  as  that  which 
she  had  heard  that  afternoon.  The  magic  spell  of  it  was  still 
upon  her.  She  was  suddenly  brought  back  to  reality  by  the 
loud  striking  of  a  clock. 

"Six  o'clock!  Kay  will  be  furious  at  me  for  keeping  her 
waiting." 

She  caught  a  down-town  bus  and  with  two  other  romantic, 
but  it  must  be  admitted,  shivering  individuals,  sat  on  top, 
watching  the  snow-flakes  dancing  around  the  hundreds  of 
lights  and  the  long  lines  of  creeping  motors — like  so  many 
black  bugs  with  piercing  eyes,  and  each  with  its  own  peculiar 
kind  of  a  noise.  She  felt  herself  a  part  of  it  all, — a  part  of 
New  York  and  a  part  of  that  holiday  spirit  in  the  air. 

She  was  happy,  enthusiastic  over  life,  and  there  was  a  quiet 
feeling  of  content  mingled  with  the  vivacity  of  her  enthusiasm. 
How  perfectly  everything  fitted  in  to  make  life  artistic !  The 
cosy  flat  in  Washington  Square  where  she  and  Kay  lived  and 
worked;  Marjorie  with  her  smudgy  palette  and  canvass,  Kay 
with  her  green  and  grey  clay ;  and  then,  their  friends — inter- 
esting and  gay,  the  daily  life  of  "her  New  York," — that  New 
York  of  art  and  music  where  one  forgets  that  there  are  such 
things  as  deadly  prosaic  people  and  mediocre  homes. 

Marjorie  had  been  brought  up  in  a  small  city  of  western 
Pennsylvania;  a  place  which  could  claim  to  be  eastern  only 
by  merit  of  its  position  on  the  map.  In  its  very  newness,  its 
unshaded  stucco  bungalows,  and  red  brick  National  Bank,  in 
fact,  in  its  lack  of  nearly  everything  which  makes  Boston  and 
New  York  the  east,  it  was  essentially  middle-western. 

Marjorie's  father  owned    the    largest    hardware    store    in 
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town,  always  wore  brown  suits  and  went  out  of  town  only  upon 
occasion  of  Shriner's  conventions.  Her  mother  was  a  bust- 
ling, hurrying  woman,  energetic  and  efficient,  but  prosaic  to 
her  finger-tips.  Marjorie's  sister,  six  years  older,  had  mar- 
ried a  young  doctor  of  the  town,  about  whom,  together  with 
her  two  active  boys,  her  interests  were  exclusively  centered. 
Marjorie  admitted  to  herself  that  for  her  mother  she  had  the 
most  actual  affection  (but  she  was  not  overburdened  with 
that!)  and  for  her  two  nephews  the  most  interest.  So  far 
they  had  not  shown  the  prosaic  tendencies  of  their  parents. 
The  other  members  of  her  family  were  simply  colorless  to  her. 
She  thought  very  little  about  them  except  when  they  bored  her 
to  extreme  irritability. 

During  her  four  years  in  college  she  had  dutifully  spent 
every  vacation  at  home.  But  now  she  had  somewhere  else  to 
spend  Christmas, — in  an  environment,  she  was  convinced,  at 
last  in  harmony  with  her  temperament.  The  week  before  she 
had  discussed  with  Kay  how  they  were  to  spend  Christmas, 
Kay,  her  grey  eyes  on  the  curve  of  a  baby's  mouth  she  was 
modeling,  answered  vaguely. 

"Oh,  something  nice.  Work  for  us  both  until  time  to  go  and 
meet  that  Russian  composer  at  the  Daley's  tea, — dinner  at  St. 
Hubert's  Inn  and  the  Artists'  Masque  in  the  evening.  Hu — 
m!     It's  sure  to  be  artistic — the  whole  day,  I  mean." 

Marjorie  was  satisfied.  That  was  the  kind  of  holiday  she 
had  dreamed  about;  opportunity  for  work  without  the  dis- 
turbing element  of  her  sister's  children,  without  the  stupid 
family  dinner  and  the  dull,  sleepy  calls  of  relatives  in  the 
afternoon. 

She  ran  up  the  steps  and  into  a  small  room  that -was  half 
drawing-room  and  half  library.  They  had  had  such  fun  plan- 
ning and  furnishing  it,  and  the  result  was  a  delicate,  Japanese 
effect  in  dull  silver  and  blues.  Kay  was  waiting  for  her,  read- 
ing Italian  poetry  by  the  fire.  She  had  had  a  successful  day 
and  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Glancing  up,  she  said  to  Mar- 
jorie. 

"My  dear,  this  is  going  to  be  such  a  nice  Christmas!  We 
can  really  live  the  day  as  we  want  to!  Come  on,  let's  go  to 
dinner  now,  I'm  simply  starving." 
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They  had  had  their  luncheon  together  in  the  studio,  leaving 
their  work  for  only  a  few  minutes.  The  meal  had  consisted  of 
ginger  ale  and  Camembert  cheese  on  crackers  which,  as  Mar- 
jorie  had  remarked  later,  was  "Bohemian,  but  not  filling." 

They  had  a  delicious  dinner  at  a  dimly-lighted  Italian 
restaurant  on  Eighth  Avenue.  Marjorie  gazed  about  the 
smoke-filled  room.  At  the  next  table  sat  Falinoff,  the  new 
socialist-poet,  with  a  Spanish  violinist  for  whom  New  York 
was  just  then  manifesting  the  greatest  appreciation.  An  ex- 
pression of  satisfaction,  even  complacency,  came  into  Mar- 
jorie's  eyes  as  they  wandered  about  the  room.  Yes,  this  was 
where  she  "fitted" ! 

They  were  drinking  their  steaming  black  coffee  in  silence. 
In  a  far  corner,  a  group  of  musicians  were  playing  "0  Sole 
Mio"  with  all  the  youthful  fire  of  their  Italian  souls.  From 
out  a  reverie,  Kay  spoke : 

"There's  a  new  theatre  opening  tonight  in  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage. I  bought  tickets, — thought  we'd  like  to  do  something 
like  that  on  Christmas  Eve.  There  are  two  plays,  I  think, 
and  some  interpretive  dancing." 

Marjorie  nodded. 

"Yes,  I'd  love  to  go.  Oh,  but  don't  let  me  forget  to  stop  on 
our  way  there  and  buy  a  Christmas  present  for  Mrs.  Clansky ; 
I  had  almost  forgotten  her."  Mrs.  Clansky  was  their 
loquacious  and  good-natured  scrub  woman. 

On  their  way  to  the  theatre  they  found  a  gaudily-decorated 
little  shop  on  a  side-street,  with  a  red-faced  Swede  as  pro- 
prietor. The  back  part  of  the  shop  evidently  served  as  his 
home.  Behind  the  counter  two  yellow-haired,  chubby  young- 
sters were  poring  over  a  book  from  their  father's  stock.  One 
was  reading  aloud  with  a  Swedish  lisp  and  a  very  important 
air. 

As  Marjorie  loked  at  the  display  of  cheap  jewelry,  gay  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  vivid  pictures  in  elaborate  gilt  frames,  she 
heard  the  halting  voice  of  the  child : 

"T'was — the — night  bay-fore  Christmas 
And  all-through — the  hoose, 
Noot  a — cray-ture  was — stirring, 
Noot  even — a  moose." 
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In  a  flash  Marjorie  was  swept  back  to  the  Christmas  of  her 
childhood;  the  waiting  for  Santa  Claus,  until  too  sleepy  to 
keep  the  vigil  any  longer ;  the  rows  of  waiting  stockings ;  the 
weird  sounds  from  out-of-doors  as  she  fell  off  to  sleep, — for 
out-of-doors  is  always  mysterious  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  childish  voice  went  on : 

"The  stockings — were — hung — bay  the — cheemney  with  care 
In  hopes  that — Saint  Nicholas  would  soon  bay — there." 

That  childish  rhyme  had  always  held  more  true  atmosphere 
for  her  than  the  most  impressionistic  free-verse  or  Russian 
novel  she  had  ever  read.  She  could  actually  grow  hot  and 
excited  over  the  words,  and  as  for  that  line — 

"While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  heads" — 

did  not  the  words  smack  of  hidden  delight  and  sleepy  dreams  ? 

Kay  was  off  in  a  corner,  poking  into  some  second-hand 
books.  The  proprietor  went  to  wait  on  a  more  promising 
customer.  Marjorie  gave  herself  up  to  her  visions.  Her 
nephews,  Donald  and  Robert,  would  be  hanging  up  their 
stockings  now, — in  front  of  that  hideous  red  brick  fire-place  !- 
fighting,  probably,  over  whose  stockings  Santa  Claus  would 
fill  first.  Her  sister  would  be  searching  the  attic  for  the  tree- 
ornaments  and  her  brother-in-law  was  doubtless  angrily  de- 
manding, as  he  sharpened  the  hatchet,  why  people  bought 
Christmas  trees  three  feet  higher  than  the  room !  It  was  all 
very  homely  and  hum-drum, — that  vision — but  very,  very  real. 

She  became  suddenly  aware  that  Kay  was  reminding  her 
of  the  time.  She  hastily  bought  a  green  jewel-box  with  red 
roses  on  it,  of  absolutely  no  use  to  poor  Mrs.  Clansky,  but 
Marjorie's  mind  was  not  very  practical  just  then.  As  they 
left  the  shop  she  heard  the  children's  voices  rising  in  what 
promised  to  be  a  very  heated  argument  over  whether  or  not 
Santa  Claus  could  squeeze  down  their  chimney.  "Just  like 
Don  and  Bobby,"  murmured  Marjorie  to  herself. 

The  first  play  was  a  vague,  oriental  pantomime.  Marjorie 
found  herself  thinking  of  how  the  boys  would  rush  down-stairs 
in  the  morning  to  see  the  tree,  awaking  the  whole  family  in 
the  process.     The  second  was  a  very  modern  problem  play 
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by  a  painfully  youthful  writer  and  again  Marjorie  found  her 
mind  wandering,  this  time  to  her  mother  and  father  as  they 
went  "over  to  Martha's  in  the  morning,  for  the  ceremony  of 
the  tree."  They  would  all  be  there,  stupid,  unemotional  and 
undemonstrative  but  very  solid  and  real. 

After  the  second  play  there  was  interpretive  dancing,  "The 
Birth  of  Spring."  Why  the  birth  of  spring  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December,  was  Marjorie's  sole  thought  on  the  dancing, 
but  she  kept  it  to  herself  for  Kay  seemed  entranced. 

As  they  went  out  into  the  street  again,  Marjorie  stopped 
suddenly. 

"Kay,  I'll  have  to  leave  you  here.  I'm  going  to  take  the 
midnight  home.  I'll  be  there  about  six  in  the  morning.  Oh, 
good,  the  boys  won't  be  up  then !"  Kay  looked  at  her  in  speech- 
less amazement.  "Good-by,  and  Merry  Christmas"  were  Mar- 
jorie's last  words. 

"But — but,  I  thought, — why,  I  thought, — you  didn't  like 
family  Christmases  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,"  gasped  Kay." 
"I — I  thought — "  But  Marjorie  was  hailing  a  taxi. 

"And  I  thought  she  was  artistic !"  murmured  Kay  to  herself, 
as  she  turned  back  to  Washington  Square. 


GLAD  UNTRUTHS 

HELEN   UNDERWOOD    HOYT 

I  climbed  a  long  hill,  inland  far, 

And  I  knew  that  the  sea  was  days  away: 

Hills  and  fields  about  me  rolled 

Mile  upon  mile,  till  their  green  was  gray. 

But  where  at  last  I  breathed  the  sky 

A  glad  untruth  was  revealed  to  me: — 

There  spread  below  the  mottled  world, 

And  out  beyond  it  the  singing  sea! 

And  I  grew  sad  for  another  life 

And  a  trip  to  a  far  off  fairy  shore; 

I  longed  to  go  in  a  fanciful  boat 

Through  seas  where  beautiful  tempests  roar. 

There's  an  island  of  stone  where  giants  live 

In  a  city  of  caves  of  leaf-green  jade; 

There's  a  long  firm  beach  of  silver  sand 

Where  elfin  children  paddle  and  wade. 

There's  a  rock  that  rises  out  of  the  waves 

And  ninety  cedars  grow  therefrom; 
To  its  stillness,  from  the  world 
The  beautiful  songs  that  have  perished  come. 
Sights  I  longed  for  were  such  as  these: 
And  I  stood  and  looked  far  off  until 
All  the  things  that  I  wished  to  see 
I  saw,  from  the  broad  earth's  smallest  hiil! 
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THE  TIE  THAT  BOUND 

DOROTHY  E.  CRISWELL 

When  I  was  a  flapper  with  a  checkerboard  hat,  I  met  a 
callow  youth  with  a  curious  stickpin  and  thereby  hangs  the 
tale.  When  I  first  saw  the  hat,  it  fascinated  me — the  crown 
was  of  rose  ribbon  intercrossed  with  black  in  such  a  way  that 
it  truly  did  resemble  a  checkerboard — I  am  sure  that  it  was 
this  which  fascinated  me  for  the  hat  itself  was  most  unbecom- 
ing. As  usual  after  purchasing  a  new  hat,  I  came  forth  beam- 
ing, feeling  as  though  I  had  achieved  something  noteworthy 
and  that  life  was  a  little  more  worth  living  since  I  could  go 
through  a  portion  of  it  in  a  new  hat.  Little  did  I  know  what 
was  in  store  for  me ;  that  my  "feasts  were  so  soon  to  be  turned 
to  mourning"  but  like  a  "daughter  of  Zion"  I  was  haughty  and 
walked  with  a  stretched-forth  neck. 

Then  my  friends  began  to  make  remarks  and  at  first  I  en- 
joyed them — they  ran  like  this,  "Let's  have  a  game,"  or,  some- 
one would  come  up  and  say  coquettishly,  "Your  move,"  of 
course  referring  to  my  checkerboard  hat.  At  length,  I 
grew  wearied  and  the  more  I  wore  that  hat,  the  wearier  I  be- 
came because  it  was  not  long  before  I  had  heard  everyone's 
original  remark  at  least  once,  and  at  that  time  being  un- 
disciplined in  diplomacy  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I  dis- 
sembled. It  grew  really  painful  to  me  when  the  99th  person 
suggested  that  we  "have  a  game"  obviously  delighted  with 
himself  for  having  made  the  most  original  remark  in  the 
world;    with   difficulty   I   smiled   wanly   and   wearily   as   he 
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laughed  uproariously  at  his  own  cleverness.  I  could  not 
say  why  I  persisted  in  wearing  it,  since  it  caused  me  so  much 
misery.  Perhaps  I  was  always  hoping  that  my  last  ac- 
quaintance had  made  the  last  remark  for  the  last  time — or 
again,  perhaps  it  was  the  only  one  I  had,  which  is  more  likely. 

At  any  rate,  I  did  wear  it.  It  was  the  only  one  I  took  along 
to  the  sea-shore  as  we  did  not  often  wear  hats  there.  On  the 
train  the  conductor  asked  me  if  I  was  good  at  checkers.  My 
mother  afterwards  reprimanded  me  for  being  a  snob  but  I 
assure  you  my  heart  would  have  gone  out  to  anyone  from  the 
iceman  up,  or  down,  who  had  ignored  that  hat.  When  we 
got  off  the  train  we  had  to  cross  over  to  the  island  on  a  boat 
and  children  with  sticky  fingers  reached  a  remarkably  long 
distance  over  parents'  shoulders  to  further  disfigure  that 
ungodly  creation  with  which  I  was  now  obliged  by  necessity 
to  adorn  myself.  There  seemed  to  be  some  fatal  attraction 
about  it  which  had  first  drawn  me  to  it  and  was  forever  to 
arrest  the  attention  of  all,  old  or  young.  When  I  finally 
arrived,  I  horrified  my  mother  by  throwing  my  "new"  hat 
under  my  bed,  but  in  so  doing  I  was  free  from  the  horror  for 
the  time  being — I  ran  out  out  to  see  all  my  old  friends  of  past 
summers  and  for  a  while,  at  least,  I  was  content. 

About  a  week  after  I  arrived,  one  of  my  mother's  friends 
said  she  was  having  a  "little  friend  named  Walter"  visit  her, 
whom  she  wanted  me  to  meet.  I  immediately  had  visions  of 
"other  little  friends"  I  had  known;  tall  and  thin  with  weird 
extremities,  or  snub-nosed  and  freckled,  who  like  to  put  worms 
down  your  back,  or  polite  angelic  ones  who  stole  the  dessert 
and  silver  spoons  at  parties.  However,  I  decided  to  mitigate 
the  evil  by  proffering  my  presence  at  a  clam  bake  if  my  friend 
would  have  one.  Accordingly,  the  day  Walter  arrived,  we 
went  on  the  clam  bake.  My  mother  made  me  wear  that  awful 
hat  because  the  sun  was  so  hot.  I  did  not  mind  this  until  I 
saw  Walter,  and  as  he  was  very  good  to  look  upon,  I  began 
to  worry  about  my  hideous  hat.  Almost  the  first  thing  I 
noticed  about  him,  after  having  observed  he  was  not  a  freak 
as  I  had  anticipated,  was  a  curious  little  stick  pin  of  thre^ 
gold  balls.     I  was  just  about  to  tell  him  that  I  had  come  to 
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get  the  family  jewels  "out  of  hock"  when  in  the  light  of  my 
own  experience,  I  fortunately  thought  better  of  it.  A  moment 
later  I  caught  him  looking  at  my  hat  but  he  forbore  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  to  say  anything  about  it.  I  felt  drawn 
to  him  from  that  moment.  Now,  you  see,  I  hadn't  worn  the 
hat  up  here  before,  so  by  experience  I  should  have  known 
that  my  friends  would  have  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it  but 
feeling  that  they  were  my  friends  I  was  unprepared.  We  had 
no  sooner  begun  to  enjoy  ourselves  than  they  all  started  in. 

Gloria  said,  "What  did  you  bring  a  checkerboard  along  for 
on  a  day  like  this?"  And  Henry  said,"  "Let's  have  a  game, 
Elizabeth,"  giggling  with  callow  mirth.  And  Laura  said, 
while  looking  enviously  from  Henry  to  Walter,  "You're  in  the 
King  row."  And  Martha,  who  is  quite  a  flirt,  broke  in  with 
"It's  my  next  move,"  while  glancing  coquettishly  at  the  new 
boy.  After  a  while  I  lost  all  track  of  who  said  what,  but  every- 
thing seemed  very  disagreeable  and  I  began  to  wonder  why  I 
had  ever  considered  any  of  them  my  friends  anyway.  Alone  of 
all  these  I  noticed  that  Walter  was  not  among  my  persecutors. 

A  little  later  someone  began  to  make  personal  remarks 
about  his  stickpin.  "Three  balls,  how  interesting!"  began 
Laura.  "How's  your  business?"  said  Henry.  "Have  you 
seen  anything  of  the  family  plate?"  said  Lawrence.  I  was 
overjoyed  to  see  Walter  during  these  remarks  look  exactly 
the  way  I  had  felt  a  great  many  times.  Now  I  turned  and 
looked  at  him  sympathetically  and  he  looked  back  gratefully. 
Then  I  turned  to  Martha,  who  is  the  flirty  one,  and 
said,  "I  do  not  notice  anything  out  of  the  way  about  his  stick- 
pin. I  think  you  are  all  very  silly."  Of  course,  Martha  didn't 
like  that  and  it  egged  her  on  to  say  more,  as  I  had  hoped. 
"Now,  Walter,"  she  began  coyly,  "I  have  always  thought  there 
was  something  mysterious  about  three  balls."  "Well,  you 
needn't,"  he  returned  rudely,  "it's  just  a  stickpin  pure  and 
simple."  Somehow  or  other  during  all  this  time  we  had  been 
exchanging  expressions  of  mutual  disgust  at  the  inanity  of 
"some  people's"  remarks.  I  cannot  begin  to  remember  all 
that  was  said  about  my  hat  or  his  stickpin  but  through  it  all 
we  sustained  each  other  with  a  deep  sympathy.  From  that 
day  Walter  and  I  got  to  be  the  greatest  friends  ever. 
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We  were  together  almost  constantly  and  after  my  best 
friend  Eleanor  suggested  that  we  were  just  made  for  each 
other,  I  used  to  ponder  on  what  like  tastes  we  had  in  every- 
thing. Now  the  remarks  made  on  account  of  that  fated  hat 
seemed  to  me  to  partake  of  a  somewhat  deeper  meaning  for  I 
realized  that  he  alone  understood.  Instead  of  hiding  it  under 
the  bed  I  wore  it  constantly  and  I  noticed  that  he  wore  his 
"three  ball"  stickpin  too,  although  his  aunt,  a  very  proper 
person,  had  given  him  another  one  after  overhearing  certain 
remarks  which  led  her  to  suspect  that  the  pin  was  not  all 
that  it  should  be.  After  a  time  we  began  telling  each  other 
how  much  we  had  in  common  and  my  mother  grew  worried 
and  lectured  me  about  young  girls  getting  foolish  ideas.  All 
in  all,  matters  were  getting  serious  and  if  things  had  not 
turned  out  as  they  did — well,  you  know  what  the  Judge  said 
to  Maud  Muller.  However  fate  did  intervene.  One  windy 
day  we  went  sailing  together,  and  perhaps  if  he  hadn't  been 
holding  my  hand  it  would  never  have  happened,  but  just  at 
a  critical  moment  a  whiff  of  wind  came  along  and  no  doubt 
attracted  by  the  checkers  wanted  to  make  game  of  my  hat. 
You'll  have  to  excuse  that  pun  but  I  absorbed  so  many  in  the 
course  of  my  late  experience  that  they  "will  out."  What  I 
meant  to  say  was  that  the  wind  removed  the  hat  and  before 
we  could  turn  around  it  was  gone  forever,  down,  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  where  no  doubt  the  mermaids  while  away 
many  an  hour  playing  checkers  on  it  with  sea  shells  for  coun- 
ters. 

Soon  after,  Walter  lost  his  stickpin  on  a  swimming  party. 
From  that  time  our  friendship  waned.  I  began  to  notice 
things  I  had  never  noticed  before,  such  as  warts  and  a  funny 
neck  and  a  queer  walk.  And  I  refused  to  conjecture  what 
he  discovered  about  me.  At  any  rate  our  friendship  waned 
swiftly — we  ceased  to  be  interested  in  each  other.  I'll  never 
forget  the  awful  sensation  I  had  when  I  discovered  he  bored 
me  and  it  was  even  worse  to  find  that  I  bored  him.  Mother 
ceased  lecturing  me  and  he  ceased  coming  to  see  me  regularly 
and  after  a  while  we  merely  talked  about  the  weather  and  last 
but  not  least  he  became  devoted  to  Martha.  The  tie  that 
bound  was  gone  and  thus  ended  my  "checkered"  career. 


PIPES  OF  PAN 

BARBARA  WHITE 


Far  in  the  forest 
Where  old  trees  are  kneeling 
Deep  in  the  shadows; 
Soft  music  is  stealing. 

High  on  the  hilltops 

Where  wild  birds  are  wheeling, 

Out  of  the  sun-clouds 

Soft  music  is  stealing. 

Down  in  the  thick  marsh 
Where  damp  mists  are  reeling, 
Out  of  the  rushes 
Soft  music  is  stealing. 


Soft  music  is  calling  the  wild-heart  of  man; 
Soft  echoes  that  fall  from  the  dead  pipes  of  Pan. 


MOODS 

EDITH    BAYLES 

Joy  tinkles  in  my  heart 
Like  a  little  silver  bell. 
(Air  is  sweet,  and  bird-songs  sweeter!) 
I  am  happy — 
All  is  well. 

Pain  moans  along  my  heart 
Wailing,  like  the  Banshee's  cry 
( Skies  are  gray,  and  thoughts  are  grayer ! ) 
I  am  sad — 
And  know  not  why. 
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THE  HIGH- WAY 

JULIA  PEW 

The  great  broad  high-way  marched  off  toward  the  North, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  left.  Reason  enough  he  had 
to  be  proud,  and  to  stalk  along  with  his  head  held  high, 
scorning  his  little  neighbors,  the  paths  and  by-ways.  At  the 
cross-roads  farther  on  he  bowed,  indeed,  to  his  sister  high- 
way, coming  in  from  the  East  with  her  burden  of  commerce. 
But  even  she  had  not  seen  the  sights,  nor  witnessed  the  deeds 
that  he  had,  and  he  did  not  stop  to  chat.  He  had  borne  great 
armies  on  their  ways:  men — guns — horses.  He  had  known 
kings  and  queens  with  their  cavalcades — long  processions 
with  flashing  banners  of  gold  and  purple.  Knights  had 
sought  their  worthy  deeds  along  his  way,  and  lovely  ladies 
took  the  air,  decked  out  in  laces,  and  with  prancing  steeds. 
Wealth,  pomp  and  splendor,  power — he  knew  them  all.  The 
little  by-ways  had  no  real  importance.  They  twisted  and 
turned  in  such  crooked  ways,  stopping  to  gossip  and  chatter 
with  everyone  they  met.  Cluttered  up  with  leaves  and  sticks 
and  stones,  crossing  brooks  and  getting  wet — he  was  impatient 
with  such  small  fry.  Where  they  came  out  to  meet  him,  they 
often  sheltered  men  with  masks  and  guns,  who  did  things  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  ashamed.  He  wished  that  they  would 
keep  to  their  woods  and  meadows. 
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ABOUT    COLLEGE 


MAGIC 


MARY  GARDINER  HOWARD  SHORT 
KATHARINE  VIRGINIA  WALKER 

(Ten  o'clock  on  a  June  evening;  the  dull  sound  of  a  gong  is 
heard  as  the  last  campus  door  closes.  Slowly  and  reluctantly 
the  lights  go  out.  A  dash  of  white  is  seen  through  the  trees 
and  flying  footsteps  are  heard.  The  frogs,  undiscouraged  by 
the  recent  competition,  come  into  their  own  and  the  crickets, 
nothing  daunted,  join  in  the  wail.  Enter  John,  sivinging  a 
lantern.  He  tries  the  side  door  of  Biolog  and  finding  it 
locked,  gives  a  grunt  of  satisfaction  and  walks  on.  He  spies 
the  figure  of  a  girl  in  white  coming  from  the  grotto.  John 
raises  his  lantern  and  peers  at  girl.) 

John — Where'd  you  come  from?  Don't  you  know  it's  after 
ten?  (Notices  her  costume.)  These  rehearsals  should  be  out 
earlier.     Hurry  along  there. 

Girl — How  darest  thou  address  me  in  such  wise?  Thou 
seemest  a  rude  uncomely  person — but  methinks  thou  hast  a 
kindly  face  and  human  beings  have  been  rare  these  thousand 
years. 

John  (crossly)  Don't  stop  and  practice  your  lines  on  me! 
Your  house  matron  will  be  waiting  for  you  at  the  door.  I'll 
be  glad  when  all  this  play-acting  is  over.  Where  do  you  live 
anyway?     Off -campus,  I  guess. 

Girl — What  meanest  thou?  House  matron?  Off-campus? 
What  are  these?     Nay,  thou  art  mistaken.     Perchance  thou 
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hast  taken  me  for  another.  Is  it  not  so,  sir?  And  now  I 
would  not  detain  thee  longer. 

(John  continues  to  stare  in  amazement.  Then  his  glance 
wanders  across  Paradise.     A  light  dawns.) 

She — I  prithee,  Sir,  hie  thee  hence.  {Stamps  foot.)  Cease 
thy  rude  staring.  Things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  if  a 
maiden  cannot  stroll  unmolested  once  a  year  at  least. 

John — Now,  Miss  can  you  tell  me  a  straight  story  or 
can't  you?  Do  you  belong  in  this  college?  If  not  what  are 
you  doing  here  after  ten.  I  guess  you  ain't  a  college  girl  or 
you  wouldn't  even  stop  to  say  "hello"  at  this  hour.  (Sooth- 
ingly.) Now  you  just  wait  here  and  I'll  be  back  in  a  moment. 
(Goes  off  muttering)  I  wonder  what  Dippy's  telephone 
number  is  ? 

Girl  (not  understanding  a  word)  A  strange  old  man, 
by  faith.  Marry,  he  brings  back  to  mind  my  father's  aged 
gate-keeper.  Poor  Piers — dead  and  gone  these  many 
centuries.  (Walks  over  to  fountain  and  sits  on  edge  looking 
at  the  reflection  of  moon  in  water. ) 

(A  brisk  step  is  heard  and  a  young  man  enters  whistling 
a  popular  air,  stops  in  amazement.)  Why  what's  this?  A 
Maxfield  Parrish  in  natural  setting.      (Looks  a  while.) 

He — Pardon  me  but  are  you  real?  You've  strayed  a  long 
way  from  Arthur's  court.  Where  is  Gareth — but  Smith  bars 
all  such  after  ten ! 

Girl — And  who  art  thou,  Sir  Knight,  and  on  what  mission 
bent? 

He — Returning  from  a  fruitless  quest,  my  lady.  Not  a 
maiden  that  I  called  upon  deigned  to  spurn  her  books  for  me 
Their  tales  must  have  a  semblance  of  truth  for  all  agreed — 
methinks  there  must  be  an  exam  on  the  morrow.But  tell  me 
do  you  have  light  cuts  here  for  senior  dramatics  ? 

Girl — Nay  but  thy  tongue  fashions  strange  words.  Dost 
see  Puck  anywhere? 

He — No,  the  Smith  College  Monthly  is  the  only  humorous 
periodical  I've  seen  lately.  Our  faculty  has  barred  everything 
else. 
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She — I  fear  you  jest  with  a  poor  maiden — but  perchance 
now,  as  Merlin  prophesied,  the  time  has  come  when  people 
fly  through  the  air  on  wings  of  monster  birds. 

He — My  stock  of  Beowulf  is  limited — please  explain. 

She  (paying  no  attention  to  the  interruption)  And  yet, 
Sir,  you  may  be  the  very  person  to  tell  me  if  now  people  sail 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  as  easily  as  the  top. 

He — Land  ahead.  I  see  daylight.  She  must  mean  a  U 
boat.     Why  yes,  fair  maid,  I  know  them  too  well. 

Girl  (Sigh  of  relief.)  At  last  the  century  has  come.  I  pray 
thee,  Sir,  tell  me  where  I  may  find  one  of  these  brave  seamen ! 

He — At  your  service!  (Loiv  bow.)  Where  does  the  treasure 
lie  buried?  (Feeling  in  his  pockets)  I  must  have  left  my 
pickaxe  in  my  other  trousers'  pocket. 

Girl— Art  really  he? 

He — "Art  for  art's  sake!"     What  do  you  mean? 

Girl — I  dwelt  across  the  seas  in  my  father's  castle.  The 
wily  Merlin  wooed  but  did  not  win  me.  My  heart  was 
strangely  cold — I  did  not  love  him.  His  was  a  nature  riddled 
with  craft  and  when  he  found  he  could  not  have  me,  he  de- 
termined that  I  should  suffer.  So  he  exiled  me  across  the 
waters.  Here  I  remain  as  the  spirit  of  the  grotto  and  take 
my  human  form  but  on  the  night  of  the  first  full  moon  in  June, 
until  some  brave  knight  who  had  sailed  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
should  wake  me  again  to  life  and  love. 

He — How  can  the  spell  be  broken  ? 

Girl — That  I  cannot  tell,  but  Merlin  said  that  the  splash- 
ing of  the  fountain  near  the  grotto  would  be  a  token  that  the 
magic  had  lost  its  sway.  (Appealingly)  If  you  have  con- 
quered the  ocean  depths,  you  will  surely  find  a  way ! 

He — The  faculty  doesn't  seem  to  be  quite  so  impressed  with 
the  graduates  of  the  submarine!  I'm  not  so  much  of  a  pro- 
fessional at  breaking  spells  as  I  am  at  breaking  rules.  How 
does  one  usually  begin? 

Girl — I  think  there  must  be  magic  words ! 
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He — Let  me  see  now — shall  I  try 

Delta  or  Phi  Kappa  Psi? 

Alpha  or  Omega  be 

DKE  or  open  Sesame  ? 

Phi  Gamma  Delta,  Psi  U 

(Alpha  Delt  would  never  do) 

Chi  Psi  means  naught  but  a  dance 

Phi  Beta  Kappa — that's  a  chance. 
She  {beginning  to  cry)     Thy  words  are  of  no  avail. 

He — Damn  it  all — the  only  words  I  know  with  any  magic 
in  them  are — I  love  you. 

(And  between  the  trees  is  heard  the  splashing  of  the  foun- 
tain. ) 


PSYCHOLOGY  25a 

It  is  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  trepidation  that  I  ap- 
proach the  subject  of  psychology'  as  taught  in  my  junior  year 
at  Smith  College.  I  speak  not  of  the  matter  of  marks,  though 
naturally  I  have  some  concern  on  that  score;  my  fears  are 
for  the  immediate  effects  upon  and  within  my  own  self.  To 
be  repeatedly  bumping  up  against  the  inexplicable  is  enervat- 
ing to  one's  spirits ;  to  be  repeatedly  bursting  into  unexplored 
dark  passage  ways  of  thought  where  one  feels  cautiously  and 
without  assurance  is  so  exciting  as  to  be  like  imbibing  a  sort 
of  spiritual  alcohol  more  stimulating  than  nourishing.  As 
yet  I  have  studied  but  two  chapters  in  Angell's  "Introduction 
to  Psychology"  and  William  James'  chapter  on  "The  Stream 
of  Consciousness."  And  already  the  old  nerve  wearing 
questions  have  shown  themselves  again :  Who  am  I  ?  What 
am  I?  Why  am  I?  Where  is  the  thought  I  think  before  I 
think  it?  If  I  didn't  think  what  would  the  Me  be?  But  my 
thoughts  aren't  Me;  or  maybe  they  are,  then  every  thought 
that  I  entertain  is  part  of  Me. 

I  was  told  on  the  day  of  the  first  lesson  not  to  approach  the 
subject  of  psychology  with  a  desire  to  discover  something 
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merely  interesting,  nor  to  find  it  of  particular  personal  in- 
terest; but  to  approach  the  subject  in  a  purely  scientific  way. 
I  do  not  understand  what  my  professor  means  by  that;  per- 
haps I  have  not  heard  correctly  and  the  real  meaning  is  simple. 
Already  I  have  found  bits  of  interest  which  have  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  subject,  and  already  I  have  found  questions  of 
intense  personal  import  to  me.  Those  questions  about  my 
Self  and  my  thoughts  which  I  have  recited  in  the  preceeding 
paragraph  I  find  vitally  absorbing.  I  know  that  sometimes 
this  year  my  attention  will  run  off  at  a  tangent  to  the  main 
course  of  the  study  and  I  shall  find  many  a  question  which, 
having  aroused  my  hunting  instinct  will  lead  me  off  on  a  long 
chase  to  its  lair  where  perhaps  I  may  catch  and  skin  it,  or  on 
a  chase  which  may  end  where  I  am  confronted  by  a  dozen  or 
more  other  problems  snarling  or  leering  at  me  like  so  many 
wolves;  and  then  if  I  am  alone  I  shall  probably  take  to  my 
heels  and  run  back  to  the  high-way  where  I  left  the  instructor 
and  the  class. 

If  however  when  I  give  chase  to  the  questions  which  snap  at 
my  heels,  or  beckon  me  enticingly,  my  instructor  would  help 
me,  I  believe  that  the  hunted  questions  could  more  easily  be 
caught.  If  it  would  not  be  carrying  this  little  allegory  too 
far,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  perhaps  psychology  professors 
carry  guns,  or  chloroform  to  kill  the  questions  with,  knives 
for  their  dissection.  I,  the  inexperienced,  have  no  such  im- 
plements. 

I  wish  to  know  this :  Am  I  going  to  serve  and  to  follow  the 
text  books,  and  the  class  and  the  professor;  are  they  going  to 
serve  me?  Most  teachers  hate  to  answer  questions,  though 
they  may  swear  to  you  that  they  delight  in  having  you  ask 
them.  Then  too  if  a  student  asks  questions  during  or  outside 
of  the  recitation  hour  she  is  liable  to  be  considered  as  one 
posing  interest  and  trying  "to  get  away  with  something." 
There  must  be  other  cases  like  mine.  And  in  mine  it  is 
possible  for  the  teacher  to  render  a  great  service.  But  I 
have  not  yet  decided  whether  it  is  worth  the  hazard  to  ask  all 
the  questions  I  wish  to,  or  about  one  in  ten. 


Hn  Mcmortam 


Charles  N.  Clark 


1853-1919 


REVIEWS 


The  Gay  Dombeys.  Sir  Harry  Johnston.  The  Macmillan 
Company:  New  York. 

If  you  had  been  greatly  delighted  by  the  caricatures  of  some 
famous  person,  and  you  afterwards  met  him  in  real  life,  you 
would  have  much  the  same  sensation  as  you  have  in  reading 
"The  Gay  Dombeys."  Here  we  meet  again  all  the  characters 
that  Dickens  had  left  alive  at  the  end  of  "Dombey  and  Son" 
and  the  book  takes  an  almost  biographical  interest  in  them  and 
their  descendants.  Those  who  remember  the  parent  story 
know  that  Florence  married  Walter  Gay  and  it  is  mainly  with 
their  family  that  the  book  is  concerned. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  as  far  from  Dickens  as  may  well  be 
imagined.  It  is  written  in  a  straightforward,  unassuming 
way,  and  conveys  the  impression  of  such  intense  reality  that 
(unless  you  have  read  the  preface  first,)  you  will  be  convinced 
that  Sir  Harvey  has  lived  among  the  characters  most  of  his 
life.  It  seems  presumptuous  even  to  doubt  their  reality.  In 
form,  the  book  is  unusual,  consisting  of  letters,  bits  of  diaries 
and  newspaper  clippings  as  well  as  straight  narrative,  but 
this  is  managed  skillfully  enough  to  supply  variation  with- 
out breaking  the  continuity  of  the  whole.  It  has  too  little 
plot  to  be  called  a  novel ;  it  is  too  wide  in  scope  of  subject 
to  bf>  a  biography  and  too  human  to  be  a  political  writing,  yet, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  it  combines  all  three. 

As  to  the  characters  themselves,  they  are  as  interesting  a 
group  of  people  as  we  can  imagine.  Lady  Feenix  is  a  cap- 
tivating heroine ;  Paul  Dombey,  a  splendid  figure ;  Bella 
Delorme,  the  actress,  delightfully  amusing  and  Eustace  Mor- 
ven,  the  African  explorer,  with  his  sincerity  and  his  great 
enthusiasm  for  his  work,  as  lovable  as  an  old  friend.  Then 
the  others, — there  is  quite  a  treasury  of  others,  diplomats, 
theatrical  folk,  nobility,  newspaper  men  and  political  agents, 
just  to  mention  a  few,  and  all  of  them  worth  knowing. 

But  the  main  interest  in  the  book  is  in  the  picture  of 
England  toward  the  end  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign,  the 
England  that  was  awakening  to  dreams  of  an  Empire,  a  coun- 
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try  of  vast  possibilities.  We  see  its  high  ideals,  but  also  its 
rotten  politics;  we  meet  its  great  men,  statesmen  who  settle 
the  fate  of  a  province  before  luncheon  and  a  continent  by  tea 
time,  but  then  too,  we  meet  its  grasping  and  self-seeking  ex- 
ploiters. Before  we  finish  we  become  quite  wise  in  the  cus- 
toms of  the  nobility,  feel  quite  at  home  at  their  dinners  and 
week-end  parties,  and  enjoy  their  fair  weather  quite  as  keenly 
as  we  regret  their  rough  sailing. 

E.  M.  L. 

The  Young  Visiters.  By  Daisy  Ashford.  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

This  unique  and  altogether  adorable  book  is  the  master- 
piece of  an  authoress  of  nine.  However,  if  you  have  not  al- 
ready perused  these  classic  pages,  be  forewarned,  gentle 
reader,  that  the  immaturity  of  the  author  is  no  excuse  for 
treating  them  lightly.  On  the  contrary,  the  young  writer  seems 
to  have  mastered  Life  in  all  of  its  essentials.  And  if,  occasion- 
ally, there  be  grave  lapses  in  the  matter  of  'chaperoning'  or 
spelling,  be  assured  that  the  authoress  is  a  law  unto  herself 
and  her  characters  will  behave  with  propriety  and  consistency 
under  the  most  amazing  circumstances. 

The  "idea"  of  the  book  is  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Salteena  who 
is  42  and  not  quite  a  gentlemen  to  young  and  charming  Ethel 
Monticue.  The  latter,  however,  very  properly  falls  in  love 
with  the  lordly  Bernard  who  has  "nice  long  legs." 

And  it  all  comes  about  so  easily.  Ethel  is  visiting  Mr. 
Salteena  when  an  invitation  from  Bernard  Clark  to  come  and 
bring  his  Prettiest  young  lady  arrives.  The  next  day  they 
are  off  and  ere  long,  Bernard  is  showing  them  his  ancestors. 

"I  see  you  have  a  lot  of  ancestors  said  Mr.  Salteena  in  a 
jelous  tone,  Who  are  they. 

"Well,  said  Bernard,  they  are  all  quite  correct.  This  is  my 
aunt  Caroline  she  was  rather  exentrick  and  quite  old. 

"So  I  see  said  Mr.  Salteena  and  he  passed  on  to  a  lady  with  a 
very  tight  waist  and  quearly  shaped.  This  is  Mary  Ann 
Fudge  my  grandmother  I  think  said  Bernard  she  was  very 
well-known  in  her  day. 

"Why  asked  Ethel  who  was  rather  curious  by  nature. 
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"Well  I  dont  quite  know  said  Bernard  but  she  was  and  he 
moved  away  to  the  next  picture.  .  . ." 

Poor  Mr.  Salteena, — his  is  from  the  first  a  losing  game. 
As  Barrie  remarks,  "There  is  a  touch  of  Hamlet  about  him." 
In  despair  he.  decides  to  go  to  London  and  learn  to  become  a 
gentleman,  leaving  Ethel  and  her  "red  ruge"  to  the  conquest  of 
Bernard.  While  Mr.  Salteena  is  away,  however,  having  all 
sorts  of  grand  adventures  in  high  life,  Ethel  and  Bernard  also 
decide  to  go  down  to  London  for  a  round  of  "gaierty."  While 
there,  Ethel  meets  Mr.  Salteena  at  a  party  where  he  proposes. 
As  you  may  guess,  Ethel  has  by  this  time  completely  suc- 
cumbed to  the  charms  of  Bernard,  so  refuses. 

"This  is  agony  cried  Mr.  Salteena  clutching  hold  of  a  table 
my  life  will  be  sour  grapes  and  ashes  without  you. 

"Be  a  man  said  Ethel  in  a  gentle  whisper  and  I  shall  always 
think  of  you  in  a  warm  manner." 

How  incomparably  does  Miss  Ashford  imbue  her  creatures 
with  Life.  Earls,  Butlers  and  uncertain  gentlemen — even  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  are  mere  puppets  beneath  her  pen. 

With  Bernards's  superb  proposal  which  causes  Ethel  to 
swoom  from  shere  joy,  preparations  are  immediately  made  for 
the  wedding,  nor  are  appropriate  wedding  gifts  omitted  by 
this  most  scrupulous  authoress.  Mr.  Salteena  sends  Ethel  a 
Bible  with  a  few  pious  words  of  advice  and  regret  while  to 
Bernard  he  sends  a  very  handy  little  camp  stool.  Alas  for 
one  who  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well! — As  the  happy  pair 
drive  away,  Mr.  Salteena  sadly  throws  a  white  tennis  shoe  at 
them,  wiping  his  eyes  the  while. 

It  is  in  the  last  chapter  however  that  the  genius  of  the 
writer  burns  brightest,  for  what  other  power  could  inspire  that 
master  touch  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Salteena,  who  consoling 
himself  with  "a  pleasant  girl  of  18,"  is  endowed  with  10 
children,  5  of  each  and  found  relief  in  prayer. 

As  though  this  book  were  not  already  delectable  enough,  it 
has  been  granted  a  preface  by  Barrie,  who  draws  the  most 
irresistible  picture  of  the  authoress  at  work.  In  brief,  one 
reviewer  says  of  it ;  "it  is  a  scrumptious  affair,  fit  to  make  all 
the  right  people  jump  with  joy." 

D.  C. 


EDITORIAL 


We  looked  forward  to  the  year  of  1919-1920  as  a  return  to 
the  old  order  of  things.  It  was  to  be  our  initial  experience  of 
college  life  as  it  used  to  be.  Some  of  us,  facing  present  con- 
ditions, are  a  little  discouraged.  It  is  dawning  upon  us  for 
the  first  time  that  the  world  isn't  run  on  that  principle.  Things 
never  return  to  what  they  used  to  be.  The  outlook  is  dubious. 
Statesmen,  wage-earners  and  newspapers  wrangle  and 
wrangle.  The  spirit  of  unrest  is  contagious  and  we  stand  on 
tip-toe  with  our  eyes  strained  toward  the  leaders  in  the  action 
or  walk  doggedly  on  with  our  eyes  on  the  ground,  shrugging 
our  shoulders  and  thanking  the  Lord  that  the  fate  of  the 
nations  rest  not  with  us. 

In  one  sense,  this  rather  cowardly  reassurance  is  not  true. 
It  was  actual  men,  thinking  human  beings  who  under  ordinary 
circumstances  swore  at  collar-buttons  (we  presume)  and 
brushed  their  teeth  every  morning  (we  hope)  who  waged, 
won  and  lost  this  War  and  with  whom  remain  the  questions 
and  decisions  of  the  present  day. 

If  we  really  think  about  things  seriously  for  a  little  while, 
we  realize  that  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  way. 
Most  of  us  five  years  ago  were  in  a  nice,  comfortable  rut  out 
of  which  we  were  rudely  jarred  and  we  now  find  ourselves 
bumping  along  over  the  cobble-stones  with  a  surprisingly 
large  number  of  people  about  us  and  more  or  less  personal 
responsibility  in  dodging  the  converging  streams  of  traffic. 
Some  of  us  never  got  out  of  the  rut  and  some  of  us  who  did, 
find  life  a  little  too  exciting  and  are  cautiously  sidling  back 
to  its  deep,  muddy-walled  protection.  The  spirit  of  service  is 
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dying  away  as  one  by  one  the  stars  disappear  from  the  win- 
dows and  the  uniforms  from  the  streets.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
rut  is  the  conventional  standard  of  self-interest  as  the  index 
of  a  good  time.  Let  us  avoid  the  rut  altogether,  or  if  we  are 
brave  enough,  let  us  cross  it  at  right  angles  again  and  again 
and  break  down  its  walls  and  fill  up  its  depths  to  a  level  with 
the  cheerful,  bustling,  altruistic  world  of  which  we  are  a  part 
if  we  are  only  willing  to  admit  it. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


To  the  uninitiated  Smith  College  would  probably  seem  an 
ideal  place  in  which  to  set  up  a  democratic  government.  For 
altho  at  times  flagrantly  and  hysterically  democratic,  the  col- 
lege is  never  without  a  healthy  disrespect  for  the  importance 
of  any  self-elected  "Noblesse."  The  main  foundation  stones  of 
a  firm  and  sane  democracy  are  already  in  place.  Foremost 
among  these   is  the   presence   of  an   educated   "population." 

For  the  college  community  presupposes  in  even  the  youngest 
of  its  members  a  relatively  high  degree  of  intelligence.  The 
advantages  of  this  fact  are  obviously  great,  and  too  evident 
to  need  discussion. 

That  we  have  not  only  suitable  material  for  our  body  of 
citizens,  but  also  material  and  machinery  with  which  to 
fashion  leaders, — has  been  proved  too  often  to  leave  any  doubt 
on  that  subject. 

A  further  advantage  arising  from  the  peculiar  nature  of 
our  community,  is  that  we  have  no  appreciable  criminal  class. 
The  great  question  may  of  course  be  raised  by  quibblers, — 
as  to  whether,  our  extravagance  and  a  certain  mental  and 
moral  sloppines  are  not  more  dangerous  crimes  than  murder 
and  arson.  Be  that  as  it  may — we  can  at  least  claim  that  we 
are  not  violently  antisocial. 

In  this  day  of  strikes,  and  flare-ups  of  bolshevism,  what 
statesman  would  not  sigh  with  relief  at  the  prospect  of  a  state 
in  which  such  annoyances  were  never  so  much  as  contemplated. 

It  is  just  that  happy  condition  of  affairs  however  which  may 
prove  dangerous,  or  even  fatal  to  the  success  of  our  new  stu- 
dent government.     Once  order  is  established, — and  we  possess 
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here  at  Smith  the  happy  faculty  for  organizing  rapidly,  we 
tend  to  become  indifferent  to  the  further  workings  of  our  new 
project.  For  those  of  use  who  do  not  lose  interest,  there  is 
another  and  equally  vital  danger;  namely  that  we  grow  to 
worship  the  work  of  our  own  hands,  or  rather  minds. 
Decisions  which  we  have  made  come  to  possess  the  inviolability 
of  traditions.  And  how  many  of  us  are  there,  who  dare 
challenge  a  tradition  ? 

We  need  not  pray  for  a  spirit  of  Bolshevism  to  "descend  up- 
on our  hearts,"  but  let  us  keep  our  minds  interested  and  even 
inquisitive  lest  our  newly  inaugurated  Student  Government 
die  of  neglect. 

M.  B.  G. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  last  year,  Mr. 
Sleeper  went  south  on  leave  of  absence.  A  vacation  seemed  so 
enviable  at  that  time  that  we  could  not  wish  that  he  were  here, 
but  consoled  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  one  semester  is 
short  after  all.  Mr.  Sleeper  has  returned  this  fall,  but  it 
would  seem  he  had  returned  only  to  a  few  of  us.  They  who 
take  courses  in  the  Music  department  may  know  him  as  a 
teacher ;  a  few  freshman  will  know  him  as  an  adviser ;  but  we 
can  no  longer  know  him  as  our  College  organist. 

The  entering  class  will  miss  him  even  more.  We  are  glad 
that  we  can  remember  chapel  services  under  his  direction; 
mornings  in  the  last  two  years  when,  after  President  Neilson 
had  read  us  some  stirring  war  news,  Mr.  Sleeper  led  us  in  the 
Marseillaise;  mornings  when  basket  ball  teams  "led  out"  and 
he  recognized  them  with  a  phrase  from  one  of  their  songs.  We 
like  to  think  of  vesper  services  which  he  brought  to  a  close 
with  music  of  his  "own." 

It  is  a  gloomy  outlook — a  future  mid-year  period  when  there 
are  no  "sketches  of  X.  Y.  Z."  on  the  organ  recitals.  However, 
we  can  assure  the  class  of  1923  and  ourselves  that  he  is  still 
here;  that  he  is  always  ready  with  understanding  and  the 
most  sincere  interest  in  each  one  of  us ;  that  he  is  much  more 
to  us  than  College  organist;  that  he  is  our  friend,  "forever 
after." 
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It  is  strange  to  find  on  the  mail  table  in  the  over-summer 
collection  of  commencement  numbers  of  college  publications 
the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  Though  it  is  dated  1S18  it 
contains  much  that  deserves  attention  now  from  undergrad- 
uates who  are  unaware  of  the  relation  between  this  Founda- 
tion and  their  colleges  and  many  of  whom  may  themselves  be 
"of  the  profession"  in  a  few  years.  In  days  when  the  salaries 
of  teachers  are  being  widely  and  indignantly  discussed  it 
seems  well  worth  while  to  study,  even  from  rather  unreadable 
reports,  what  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation  have  to  offer  and 
what  criticism  has  been  made  of  their  offer.  The  report  is 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  new  plan  for  retirement  allowances 
of  college  professors.  The  old  pension  system  is  to  be  termi- 
nated, the  pensions  to  be  paid  in  future  only  to  retiring  teach- 
ers who  had  entered  one  of  the  associated  institutions  before 
1915.  Teachers  are  now  invited  to  enter  the  Teachers'  In- 
surance and  Annuity  Association  of  America,  which  issues 
policies  upon  receipt  of  contributions  made  by  the  teacher  and 
his  college  in  cooperation,  and  of  which  the  only  philanthropic 
element  seems  to  be  that  reserve  funds  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  are  to  be  used  for  defraying  overhead  expenses  so 
that  the  policies  can  be  offered  at  cost.  To  a  young  person 
pensions  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  seem  unnecessary.  The  ad- 
vancement of  teaching  would  mean  rather  than  provisions  for 
security,  opportunity  for  research  or  improvement  in  methods 
or  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  active  in  institutions. 
So  that  it  proves  disappointing  to  find  detailed  discussion  of 
premium  rates  in  a  book  that  bears  "Advancement  of 
Teaching"  on  its  title  page.  But  the  Foundation  has  received 
more  pertinent,  sympathic  and  drastic  criticism  at  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors.  This  committee  has  questioned  whether  the 
Foundation  is  fulfilling  the  obligations  which  it  assumed  under 
the  old  pension  system,  whether  the  policies  offered  are  really 
advantageous  and  whether  it  is  not  highly  undesirable  that 
the  "supervisory  relation  of  the  Foundation  to  the  American 
colleges  and  universities  be  permanently  established ! 
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The  Mexican  Review  is  a  very  different  type  of  non-col- 
legiate publication.  It  is  published  monthly  at  Mexico  City, 
and  in  its  number  of  September  1919  comments  gratefully  on 
the  reception  given  it  by  the  reading  public  "especially  since 
the  adoption  of  its  new  cover  design."  Perhaps  it  seems 
rather  ostentatiously  devoted  to  the  justification  of  Mexico  in 
the  eyes  of  intelligent  Americans,  and  it  too  frequently  repeats 
the  complaint  against  "mistaken  ideas  that  obtain  in  other 
countries"  regarding  Mexico.  But  surely  we  know  all  to 
little  of  our  neighbor  on  the  south.  This  monthly,  giving  in 
both  English  and  Spanish  news  of  many  phases  of  Mexican 
life  from  oil  wells  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  giving  that  news  in 
an  interesting,  plausible  and  concrete  form,  bids  fair  to  tell  us 
some  of  the  truth. 

One  comes  away  from  a  reading  of  the  Harvard  Advocate 
of  September  22  with  hope  for  the  coming  college  year  that  is 
even  stronger  than  delight  in  this,  its  first  product.  To  hold 
one  number  from  one  college  a  promise  of  excellence  in  all 
numbers  from  all  colleges  is  certainly  illogical.  But  perhaps 
it  is  not  quite  unreasoned.     Surely  one  can  take  new  heart. 

M.  R. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Gertrude  Fitzgerald,  30  Green  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

MARRIAGES 

Miss    Susan    Huntington    of    the    Department    of    Spanish    to  Mr 
Howard   Vernon.     The  ceremony  was   performed  on  June   28   at 
the  Alumnas  House  with  Mr.  Irving  F.  Wood  officiating. 
'18.     Anne  Sparks  to  Dr.  Herbert  Bergamini. 
'19.     Bertha  Louise  Hicks  to  Carl  Windus  Bonbright  of  Flint,  Mich,  on 

Sept.  10. 
'19.     Margaret  Warren  to  Gorham  Cross  of  Utica  N.  Y.  on  June  28. 
ea;-'20.     Mary   Forker   to   William   R.   Goodall   of   Cincinnati,   Ohio,   on 
Sept.  27. 
Elizabeth  Carey  to  Lawrence  Fox  of  San  Francisco. 
Marjorie  Marvin  to  Justin  D.  Hartford  on  June  14. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'17.     Marion  Gould  to  John  Cotton  of  Chicago. 

Isabel  Gardner  to  William  Blake. 
'18.     Marigold  Chandler  to  Baron  Salisbury  Barnes  of  New  York  and 
Colorado  Springs. 

Margaret  Jennison  to  Lewis  Taylor  Buckman  of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  White  to  Warren  Griffen  King  of  Cleveland,  0. 

Margaret  Roseman  to  Donald  Lincoln  of  Cleveland  0. 

Shannon  Webster  to  James  Douglas  of  New  Orleans. 
'19.     Grace  Valentine  to  Jerome  B.  Wiss  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
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'20.     Jane  Caldwell  to  Harrison  Lobdell  of  Chicago. 

Sophie  R.  Acheson  to  Kingsbury  Browne  of  Boston. 


Madeleine  L.  Fuller  to  Clark  Collins  of  Manchester,  N.  H. 


Mirind  E.  Hamill  to  Walter  Haynes  Johnson  Jr.  of  Buffalo  N.  Y. 
Rosalind  Bement  to  Chauncey  Hulbert  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
e.e-'20.     Alice  Best  to  Allen  Rogers  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

BORN 

'17.     To    Eunice    (Grover)     Carman    a    son,    Willam    Carman    3rd,    on 

April  27. 
'18.     To  Edith   (Whittier)   Holmes,  a  daughter,  Edith,  on  June  12,  who 

was  acclaimed  1918's  Class  Baby. 
To  Elsie  (Emery)  Woodward  a  son,  on  April  20. 

DIED 

'19.     Marjorie  Spencer  of  Rutland  Vt.,  drowned  while  on  a  house  party 

during  August. 
'20.     Jennie  M.  Monjo  of  Stamford  Conn,  died  of  typhoid  fever. 

OTHERWISE     OCCUPIED 

'17.     Nell  Lewis  is  in  Paris  running  an  American  soda  water  fountain. 
While   she  was   doing  canteen   work  in   Nice,   she  was   assistant 
editor  of  an  American  newspaper. 
Ethel  Taylor  is  abroad  doing  entertainment  work. 
'18.     Mary  Sleeper  is  assisting  in  the  music  department  of  the  Central 

High  School  at  Detroit  Mich. 
'19.     Eleanor  Ballou  and  Frances  McCloud  are  teaching  in  Honolulu. 
Helen  Howes  is  the  head  of  the  Music  Department  at  Rosemary. 
Margaret  Sherwood  sails  with  her  mother  on  Oct  14  to  spend  the 

winter  in  Paris. 
Marion  Ross  is  attending  the  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy 
in  Chicago. 
Ruth  Pierson  is  spending  the  winter  in  France  doing  reconstruction 
work. 
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SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF 
ADVENTURE 

BETH   MacDUFFIE 

The  mention  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  brings  to  mind  a 
picture  of  a  shadowy  but  glorious  court,  centered  around  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself.  The  kaleidoscopic  assembly,  with  all  its 
fascination  and  splendor,  cannot  conceal  that  other  Queen,  who 
sits  in  proud  solitude  behind  Elizabeth's  throne.  Shakespeare, 
Ben  Jonson  and  Marlowe  appear  as  pioneers  in  England 
drama.  Ever  and  always  we  see  those  gay,  mad  adventurers 
who  seek  the  mythical  treasure  of  Spain  and  the  New  World. 
In  the  middle  of  it  all,  there  is  one  conspicuous  figure  which 
moves  from  one  group  to  another.  Courtier,  author,  states- 
man and  'prospector,'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  combines  the 
characteristics  of  his  time. 
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Raleigh  refuses  to  be  a  lay  figure  in  history.  He  walks 
through  the  pages  of  biography  with  the  hurried  step  of  a  man 
of  affairs.  Although  Naunton  says  that  in  his  boyhood  he  was 
an  'indefatigable  reader,'  his  reading  served  as  a  goad  to  the 
spirit  of  adventure  latent  in  him.  What  an  enthusiastic 
audience  the  boy  must  have  been  to  the  tales  of  his  half 
brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert !  Sir  Humphrey  was  a  capital 
friend  and  companion  for  the  reckless,  daring  youth,  supply- 
ing an  outlet  for  his  irrepressible  energy  when  Raleigh  ac- 
companied him  on  'voyages  of  discovery.' 

For  University  life,  with  its  self-made  boundaries,  was  too 
limiting.  The  spirit  of  the  times  was  too  urgent  to  be  denied. 
The  education  offered  by  travel  and  by  life  in  France  and  Italy 
was  infinitely  more  appealing  than  that  offered  by  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  It  was  the  attraction  of  this  broader  life  that 
carried  young  Sidney  to  the  continent,  where  he  spent  his 
'slippery  years,'  as  he  says  in  Arcadia. 

To  Raleigh  the  spirit  of  adventure  was  indeed  a  saving 
grace,  for  it  rescued  him  from  the  fate  of  many  a  less 
fortunate  man.  His  pleasing  personality  and  physical  charms 
made  him  a  most  acceptable  follower  of  the  court.  The  same 
impatient  scorn  that  drove  the  boy  from  Oxford  saved  the  man 
from  the  paralyzing  life  of  a  royal  favorite.  That  Elizabeth 
realized  his  elusiveness  is  shown  by  her  repeated  refusals  to 
allow  him  to  join  expeditions  of  discovery. 

Early  in  his  life  at  court,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  given  a 
grant  of  land  in  Ireland.  From  that  day  to  this,  he  has  been 
famous  among  the  Irish  people  as  "Raleigh  of  the  greedy 
heart."  It  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  the  proportion  of 
greed  that  was  mixed  with  his  love  of  adventure.  He  ascribes 
his  motives  for  privateering  to  devotion  to  Queen  Elizabeth : 

"To  seek  new  worlds  for  gold,  for  praise,  for  glory, 

To  try  desire,  to  try  love  severed  far, 

When  I  was  gone  she  sent  her  memory, 

More  strong  than  were  Ten  Thousand  Ships  of  war;. 

To  call  me  back,  to  leave  great  honor's  thought 

To  leave  my  friends,  my  fortune,  my  attempt; 

To  leave  the  purpose  I  so  long  had  sought, 

And  hold  both  cares  and  comforts  in  contempt." 

Surely,  there  was  nothing  but  financial  loss  and  failure  con- 
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nected  with  the  Virginia  expeditions  in  1585.  Could  it  have 
been  of  this  vain  effort  that  he  wrote : 

"Tell  them  that  brave  it  most 
They  beg  for  more  by  spending 
Who  in  their  greatest  cost 
Seek  nothing  but  commending.  "? 

Miserliness  was  no  shameful  quality  in  his  day,  however.  We 
find  the  estimable  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wondering  with  naive  de- 
light at  the  valuable  metal  brought  back  from  the  Meta 
Incognita  and  planning  an  expedition  on  his  own  part,  in 
search  of  similar  treasure. 

Granted  that  greed  was  a  possible  factor  in  Raleigh's  'make- 
up,' we  are  still  keenly  conscious  of  the  great  and  potent  in- 
fluence of  his  own  immediate  times.  Half  a  century  later,  the 
youthful  ardor  was  dulled  in  John  Bunyan,  who  after  a  few 
rebellious  years  in  the  army,  retired  to  the  most  exemplary  of 
lives.  The  days  of  real  adventure  were  but  memories  when 
Izaak  Walton  could  find  satisfying  relaxation  in  the  gentle 
pleasures  of  'angling.' 

It  was  with  the  intellectually  rich  of  Elizabeth's  time  as  it  is 
in  every  age;  their  wealth  lay  in  their  power  of  choice,  and 
their  delight  in  untrodden  ways.  Raleigh  had  stored  up 
riches  from  his  journey  of  discovery  that  are  not  to  be  dis- 
regarded. The  glory  of  uncharted  seas  taught  him  to  speak 
of  life  as  a  pilgrimage : 

"Give  me  my  scallop-shell  of  quiet, 

My  staff  of  faith  to  walk  upon, 

My  scrip  of  joy-immortal  diet, 

My  bottle  of  salvation, 

My  gown  of  glory,  hope's  true  gage, 

And  thus  I'll  take  my  pilgrimage." 

The  great  pilgrimage  of  his  life  was  made  up  of  lesser 
journeys,  among  which  is  notable  the  expedition  to  Guiana. 
With  the  self-assurance  characteristic  of  a  Britisher,  Raleigh 
pushed  his  way  into  this  territory,  although  his  reports  were 
received  in  England  with  incredulous  scorn.  With  the  appre- 
ciation of  a  poet  and  a  scientist,  he  makes  a  written  account  of 
the  wealth  and  condition  of  the  empire,  promising  that  the 
newly  acquired  possessions  will  "enable  her  Majesty  and  the 
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whole  kingdom  with  no  less  quantities  of  treasure  than  the 
King  of  Spain  hath  in  all  Indies,  East  and  West,  which  he 
possesseth." 

Adventure  went  hand  in  hand  with  patriotism  on  the  ex- 
pedition to  Cadiz  of  which  he  wrote  with  dramatic  fervor: 

"I  was  first  saluted  by  the  Fort  called  Philip,  afterward  by 
the  ordnances  of  the  curtain  and  lastly  by  the  galleys  in  good 
order.  To  show  scorn  to  all  which,  I  only  answered  first  the 
Fort  and  afterwards  the  galleys,  to  each  piece  a  blurr  with  a 
trumpet ;  disdaining  to  shoot  one  piece  at  anyone  or  all  of 
these  esteemed  dreadful  monsters." 

Poor  Raleigh,  living  in  a  time  when  political  intrigue  was 
rife,  often  made  the  Bloody  Tower  his  head-quarters  when  he 
was  in  port.  No  wonder  he  looked  to  the  sea  for  his  release, 
and  made  anxious  plans  for  renewed  expeditions  to  the  New- 
World!  Misfortune  in  the  shape  of  sickness  and  shipwreck 
only  served  as  a  whet  to  his  desires.  He  says  with  pathetic 
defiance,  "You  shall  find  me  at  Punto  Gallo,  dead  or  alive;  and 
if  you  find  not  my  ships  there,  yet  shall  you  find  their  ashes. 
For  I  will  fire  with  the  galleons,  if  it  come  to  extremity,  but 
run  away  I  will  never." 

He  might  better  have  resolved,  "But  return  to  England  I 
will  never;"  for  when  he  returned  without  the  treasure  ex- 
pected by  King  James,  he  was  met  with  open  suspicion  and 
hostility.  The  end  of  the  pilgrimage  was  in  sight,  and  it 
promised  to  be  an  unhappy  one. 

His  dauntless  spirit  persisetd  to  the  end.  The  spirit  of 
adventure  carried  him  through  his  ignominious  'examination' 
and  execution.  It  is  something  of  that  spirit  that  speaks 
through  the  lines  written  the  night  before  the  execution ;  and  it 
is  that  spirit  that  lived  long  after  his  death : 

"Even  such  is  time,  that  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have 
And  pays  us  but  with  earth  and  dust; 
Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave, 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days ; 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  this  dust, 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust!" 


ROMANCE 

EDITH  BAYLES 

A  queer  word,  that, — Romance.  What  does  it  mean  to  you  ? 
What  does  it  mean  to  anyone?  Something  out-of-the-ordi- 
nary  ?  Something  dreamed  of  but  never  experienced  ?  Some- 
thing that  is  always  happening  to  the  Other  Fellow  ?  Let  me 
try  to  summarize  it  for  you.  Romance,  I  say,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  commonplaces  of  life  seen  from  someone 
else's  point  of  view.  Dishwashing,  no  doubt,  is  Romance  to 
a  princess  quite  as  much  as  being  wooed  and  won  by  a  really- 
truly  prince  is  Romance  to  the  little  boarding-house  slavey. 
The  queer  thing  about  it  all  is  not  Romance  itself,  nor  that  it  is 
uncommon,  but  that  we  so  seldom  recognize  it.  We  stumble 
into  it,  and  out,  but  only  afterwards  do  we  say,  "My  dear,  that 
was  Romance!" 

As  an  example  of  this  human  blindness  to  the  realities  of  the 
ideal,  let  me  tell  you  about  Mr.  Marshall  Hopper  and  Lyddy 
Bing,  who  blinked  at  Romance  when  it  spoke  to  them  and  cut 
it  dead. 

It  happened  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia — in  a  coal- 
mining camp  in  Raleigh  County,  to  be  exact — where  almost 
anything  might  happen  and  almost  everything  did.  Mr. 
Marshall  Hopper  was  chief  chemist  in  the  Test  Department; 
Miss  Lyddy  Bing  was  chief  saleslady  in  the  Company  Store. 
They  used  to  walk  home  together  in  the  evening,  after  work, 
and  so  their  friendship  began.  It  was  an  odd  friendship  for 
neither  really  understood  the  other. 

Mr.  Hopper,  whose  great-grandfather  had  been  a  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  was  a  mild- 
mannered,  Harvard-ish  young  man,  with  a  taste  for  Swin- 
burne, and  a  passion  for  Yeats.  How  his  Boston  relatives 
had  marvelled  when  he  had  refused  a  demonstrator-ship  in 
the  chemistry  department  of  his  Alma  Mater  and  had  left 
Cambridge  to  adventure  into  the  wilds  of  West  Virginia ! 
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"The  mountaineers,"  they  had  explained  to  him,  "are  so 
wild,  Marshall!" 

But  Marshall  was  in  quest  of  Romance,  and  had  fared  forth 
in  spite  of,  if  not  because  of,  their  protests.  That  he  had  been 
disappointed  is  only  natural.  West  Virginia  is  not  as  wild  as 
it  is  painted,  and  to  Marshall's  eye  there  was  little  of  even 
passing  Romantic  interest  there.  The  mountains  were 
'primeval,'  it  is  true,  but  for  that  matter  so  were  the  Berk- 
shires,  whither  Marshall's  family  retired  every  summer.  And 
the  people,  far  from  being  'Nature's  noblemen,'  were  dull, 
commonplace,  and  vulgar.  Marshall  felt  himself  cheated  in 
his  search  for  the  Romantic,  and  was  vaguely  resentful. 

These  feelings  he  confided  to  Lyddy  Bing,  one  evening,  as 
together  they  climbed  the  Big  Hill  homewards.  Lyddy 
listened  solemnly  and  sympathetically,  and  returned  the  con- 
fidence.    It  seemed  that  she  too  was  looking  for  Romance. 

"Ther  aint  nothin'  in  the  mountains  fur  a  girl  like  me,  Mr. 
Hopper;"  she  said  earnestly,  "I've  got  hopin's  too,  I  have!" 

"That's  right!"  replied  Mr.  Hopper,  warmly,  "Life  is  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of,  I  say!" 

Lyddy  regarded  him  with  manifest  admiration. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Hopper!"  she  exclaimed,  "Oncet,  my  teacher  said 
that,  a-long-ago  it  was,  when  I  war  to  school.  Now  it  all  comes 
to  me  as  clar  as  day.  It  war  thet,  I  reckon,  what  set  me 
a-thinkin'." 

"No  doubt,"  replied  Mr.  Hopper,  with  slightly  wilted  enthu- 
siasm. He  was  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  Lyddy  would 
appreciate  being  helped  along  the  road  to  'the  Outside'  by  a 
few  hints  as  to  the  advantage  of  good  grammer.  The  phrase 
"a-long-ago"  seemed  crude  to  him.     Lyddy  rambled  on. 

"Mebbe  you'll  think  I'm  qu'ar,  Mr.  Hopper,  but  I  aint  lookin' 
fur  money,  Outside  there,  nor  yet  fur  fun,  especial,  but  jist — 
life,  I  reckon." 

Her  voice  softened,  and  her  eyes  turned  longingly  towards 
the  dim  blue  mountain-shapes  on  the  near  horizon. 

"Yes,  yes,  I  know,  I  know;"  interrupted  Mr.  Hopper,  "it's 
Romance!",  and  he  sighed  as  he  breathed  the  word  reverently. 

"That's  it!"  said  Lyddy,  "Rumance!  Well,  there  aint  none 
of  it  hyar  in  these  old  mountains!" 
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Mr.  Hopper  agreed  fervently.  They  parted  then,  at  the  top 
of  the  Big-  Hill,  and  Mr.  Hopper  asked  her  to  walk  with  him 
some  Saturday  afternoon. 

"Over  the  hills  and  far  away!"  he  urged,  gaily,  "where  we 
can  find  Romance!"  Lyddy  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  finding  Romance  anywhere  this  side  of  Charleston, 
but  accepted  the  invitation. 

So  a-walking  they  went,  all  of  one  hazy  September  after- 
noon, over  hills  crimson  and  russet  with  early  autumn  foliage, 
and  through  valleys  yellow-carpeted  with  golden-rod.  They 
talked, — and  the  beauties  of  Nature  passed  unheeded.  They 
talked, — and  the  sun  flared  lower  and  lower,  casting  long,  gold- 
en shadows.  At  last  they  sat  down  to  rest,  in  the  rustling 
shade  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  and  Marshall  read  from  his  worn 
copy  of  Swinburne  until  he  was  hushed  by  his  own  emotion. 
Lyddy  listened  patiently,  with  puckered  brows,  and  when  he 
had  finished,  she  said  "It's  right  smart  like  music,  Mr.  Hopper, 
but  whatever  do  it  mean?" 

Mr.  Hopper  was  hurt. 

"If  you  don't  know,  I'm  sure  I  can't  tell  you,"  he  said,  stiff- 
ly. They  walked  home  in  silence,  each  indignant  at  the  other's 
behavior.  But  Youth  does  not  hold  grievances  easily  and  a 
reconciliation  having  been  effected,  they  spent  many  after- 
noons similarly.  Except  that  Mr.  Hopper  sometimes  read 
Yeats  instead  of  Swinburne,  the  program  was  unvaried. 
Lyddy  said  that  she  liked  Yeats  better  than  Swinburne, — but 
that  may  have  been  because  she  didn't  even  try  to  understand 
Yeats. 

So  the  long  Indian  summer  drew  to  a  close. 

Then  came  the  strike — in  camp  history  known  as  The 
Strike — and  the  face  of  the  world  suddenly  changed  for  Mr. 
Hopper  and  Lyddy  Bing.  The  Company,  working  on  a 
government  coal  order  that  could  not  be  delayed,  sent  for  scab 
labor.  The  strikers,  urged  on  by  the  fanatic  tirades  of  their 
'furrin'  labor  leaders,  seized  the  railroads  and  blocked  the 
highways.  For  four  days  the  camp  was  cut  off  from  com- 
munication with  the  Outside.  And  much  happened  in  those 
four  days. 
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Mr.  Hopper,  as  a  salaried  employee  of  the  Company, 
naturally  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Company. 

"It  was  the  least  I  could  do,"  he  explained  apologetically  to 
Lyddy,  when,  during  the  first  day  of  the  seige,  he  met  her  at 
the  post  office. 

"Yes,  I  reckon  it  war!"  she  replied  coldly. 

"See  here,  Miss  Bing,"  he  pleaded,  "we  can  be  friends 
just  the  same,  can't  we?" 

"See  hyar,  Mr.  Hopper,"  she  mimicked,  her  chin  uptilted 
defiantly,  "I'm  Camp;  and  you're  Company; — no,  we  caint  be 
friends  no  mo' !" 

Mr.  Hopper  kicked  the  post  office  floor  like  a  stubborn 
schoolboy. 

"Jolly  rotten  row,  I  call  it,"  he  said,  gloomily,  "They  don't 
work  any  longer  than  I  do,  and  some  of  them  make  more 
money,  at  that!"  Miss  Bing  did  not  deign  to  reply,  but  swept 
haughtily  from  the  building.  Mr.  Hopper  retired  morosely 
to  his  room,  and  drowned  his  thoughts  in  Swinburne. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  brought  rumors  that  the 
state  militia  had  been  called  out  to  rescue  the  Company.  This 
report  could  not  be  verified,  but  it  created  disturbance. 

"Serves  'em  right!"  exulted  Mr.  Hopper,  as  he  sipped  his 
breakfast  of  luke-warm  ice-tea, — the  cook  was  'on  strike' 
too,  it  seemed.  He  whistled  blithely  as  he  sauntered  down  the 
Big  Hill  on  his  way  to  the  post  office.  He  met  Lyddy  on  her 
way  up,  with  a  basket  of  vegetables  on  her  arm. 

"Good  morning,  Miss  Bing!"  he  greeted  her,  jovially.  "And 
mayn't  I  carry  your  basket  for  you?" 

"No!"  snapped  Lyddy  curtly. 

"Oh, — pardon  me!"  said  Mr.  Hopper,  with  a  frigid  bow,  and 
sauntered  on  down  the  path.  Lyddy  turned  to  look  after  him ; 
and  her  eyes  were  a  little  troubled.  Then,  tossing  her  head, 
she  went  on  up  the  hill. 

"Silly!"  she  muttered. 

The  third  day  found  the  camp  armed  and  expectant.  The 
Superintendent  and  his  family  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Young 
Men's  Club,  as  the  windows  of  their  own  house  had  been 
stoned  the  night  before.     Company  men  stayed  indoors  and 
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pretended  to  play  pinochle  calmly  and  intelligently.  But  they 
started  at  every  hoof-beat,  at  every  distant  shout  or  shot. 

Marshall  stayed  in  his  room  and  read  Yeats.  He  was  ner- 
vous, disgusted, — and  hungry.  Now  and  again  he  muttered 
"Damned  rotten  row!"  or  "Romance? — pooh!"  In  the  after- 
noon, he  began  to  write  letters,  frantically ;  then  he  tore  them 
to  bits  and  read  Yeats  again.  His  thoughts  of  Lyddy  were 
venomous. 

The  morning  of  the  fourth  day  dawned  cold  and  drizzly. 
Marshall  woke  with  a  headache  and  spent  the  morning  staring 
moodily  at  the  fog.  At  noon  they  heard  shots  and  screams 
from  the  hollow  below. 

"The  militia!" 

The  minutes  following  were  confused.  The  general  impres- 
sion consisted  of  khaki-clad  men  chasing  strikers,  and  more 
khaki-clad  men  chasing  more  strikers, — for  at  least  three 
hours.  When  the  commotion  had  somewhat  subsided,  Mar- 
shall sought  the  Superintendent  and  gently  but  firmly  tendered 
his  resignation  from  the  Company. 

"I've  stood  it  as  long  as  I  can,  here,"  he  said,  "but  this  eter- 
nal bickering  isn't  real  life.     I'm  going  back  to  Cambridge!" 

Then  he  sped  to  the  post  office.  As  he  had  expected,  there 
was  a  crowd  there, — and  also  Lyddy.  She  looked  up  hope- 
fully as  he  entered,  but  he  elbowed  his  way  past  her,  without  a 
sign  of  recognition. 

"After  tomorrow,"  he  said  loudly  to  the  still-dazed  mail- 
clerk,  "please  forward  all  Mr.  Marshall  Hopper's  mail  to  505 
Mt.  Vernon  Street,  Boston."  With  tear-filled  eyes  Lyddy 
watched  him  depart. 

"Lost  your  fine  feller?"  jeered  a  friend  standing  nearby. 

Lyddy  faced  her  solemnly. 

"He  warnt  no  feller,"  she  said  slowly,  "He  war  a  friend." 
She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  she  added,  wistfully,  "I'll  never 
know  no   gentleman   like  him  agin.     He  war — Rumance — " 

Mr.  Hopper  left  the  next  day.  He  did  not  see  Lyddy  Bing 
again, — but  he  never  forgot  her.  Always  her  memory  stayed 
in  his  life,  a  scarlet  thread  in  the  tapestry  of  his  dreams.  He 
wondered  why,  but  he  never  knew. 
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That  is,  not  until  several  years  later,  when  he  was  telling 
his  fiancee  about  his  West  Virginian  experience. 

" — and  it's  funny  about  that  girl,"  he  concluded,  meditative- 
ly, "I  can't  seem  to  forget  her.  And  yet  there  was  never  any- 
thing— sentimental  between  us;  we  were  just  friends.  I  used 
to  read  Swinburne  to  her, — and  Yeats, — " 

"How  romantic!"  breathed  his  fiancee. 


IF    I  MUST  DIE 

ADELE  PATTOX 

If  I  must  die,  I  who  have  loved  to  live, 
Let  me  not  stifle  with  stale  dust  of  years 
Nor  find  the  uttermost  that  Life  can  give; 
Weary  of  laughter,  know  too  much  of  tears; 
Rather,  some  day  that  has  been  fair  for  me 
Stealing  at  sunset  to  the  river's  brim, 
I  will  go  down,  and  leaving,  quietly 
Give  my  free  body  to  the  cool  and  swim 
Outward  into  the  gold  with  drifting  hair, 
And,  by  its  touch,  all  evil  washed  away 
Strong,  as  wild  creatures  of  the  woodland  are, 
I  shall  have  joy  in  water  and  clean  air 
Until  I  tire.     There  let  me  end  my  Day 
With  sunset  fire,  and  cloud  and  wind  and  star. 


MOON  MAKER 

BARBARA   WHITE 

I  wonder  who  it  is 

That  draws  a  circle  round  the  crescent  moon 

And  slowly,  night  by  night,  then  paints  it  in 

With  gold  and  silvery  grey; 

Until  it  hangs  in  the  black  sky 

A  perfect  shining  globe. 

He  works  so  very  hard — 

But  when  it's  wholly  done, 

He  rubs  it  out  again 

And  by  and  by  he  starts  another  one. 

Do  you  suppose  he'll  ever  find 

One  that  he  really  likes 

And  let  it  stay? 


HOW  BOBBY  KEPT  THE  FAITH 

ELLEN  D.  EVERETT 

We  five  sat  in  the  Dean's  office,  waiting  for  the  lad,  and  if 
the  others  were  in  half  as  disagreeabe  a  mood  as  I,  our  feelings 
were  not  enviable.  The  Dean  sat  in  the  great  Elizabethan 
chair,  his  thin,  austere  face  looking  meditatively  into  the  glow- 
ing coals  that  cast  a  warm  light  upon  his  silver  hair.  On  his 
right,  in  a  stiff,  motionless  attitude,  sat  chunky  Miss  Chuitt; 
her  face  was  more  set  than  usual ;  her  eyes  roved  nervously, 
and  her  cheeks  held  two  hectic  spots  of  anger.  Young  Miss 
Relya  stood  by  the  window,  her  gaze  alternating  between  the 
pouring  rain  outside  and  the  three  of  us  at  the  table. 

There  was  a  timid  knock  at  the  door,  followed  by  a  bolder 
one,  or  one,  which  I  reflected,  was  trying  to  be  bold. 

"Come  in,"  said  the  Dean  in  that  placid  voice  which  seems 
so  a  part  of  him,  and  which  I  had  loved  since  my  own  gram- 
mar school  days.  As  the  nine-year  old  boy  entered  the  room. 
I  thought  of  a  time  when  I  had  been  sent  for  by  the  Dean  and — 

"Good-evening,"  came  in  barely  audible  accents  from  the 
lad,  whose  freckles,  fair  skin  and  red  hair  reminded  me,  though 
the  idea  ill  fitted  my  mood,  of  a  turkey  egg  moulded  in  the 
shape  of  a  boy's  face.  His  blue  eyes  were  determined,  honest 
and  clouded,  and  his  hands  clinched  nervously.  As  no  one 
spoke,  he  looked  at  each  of  us  in  turn ;  at  the  expressionless 
face  of  the  Dean,  the  vengeful  one  of  Miss  Chuitt  and  at  the 
perplexed,  hurt  expression  of  pretty  Miss  Relya.  I  tried  to 
smile  when  his  eyes  met  mine,  and  his  lip  quivered.  I  was 
wishing  that  Miss  Chuitt  was  in  Kalamazoo,  and  Bobby  was 
mine,  and  Miss  Relya — but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this 
scene. 

"Robert  Bruce  Chelsea,"  the  Dean  pronounced  the  boy's 
name  distinctly,  "A  fine  name,  borne  by  a  brave  man  and  an 
honest  one.     Eh,  lad?"  he  turned  suddenly  to  Bobby. 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  boy  answered  with  a  pathetic  smile. 
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"A  name,  you  know,  lad,  is  rather  an  important  factor  in 
life.  You  either  make  it  a  synonym  for  living  up  to  the  best 
or  down  to  the  worst  of  yourself.  Understand?"  Bobby 
bowed  his  head,  his  face  intent  on  the  Dean's  words. 

"But  Robert,"  the  Dean  went  on,  "after  a  man  has  made 
his  name  a  torch  for  generations,  it's  rather  hard  on  him  for 
someone  else  to  make  that  name — despised?" 

Robert  swallowed  and  a  moment  passed  without  his  speak- 
ing. 

"Dean,"  interrupted  Miss  Chuitt  in  exasperation,  "my  foot 
is  giving  me  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  I  want  to  get  to  the 
doctor  as  soon  as  possible.  Couldn't  we  get  to  the  business  in 
hand?" 

The  placidity  did  not  leave  the  Dean's  face,  but  Miss  Relya's 
gentleness  seemed  threatened,  and  as  for  my  own  thoughts — 
well,  to  say  they  were  unchristian  is  putting  it  mildly.  Bobby's 
eyes  hardened,  and  his  lips  lost  their  quiver. 

"I'm  sorry  I — "  Rob  began. 

"So  you  admit  it?"     Miss  Chuitt  asked  coldly. 

"I  will  question  Robert."  the  Dean  stated  to  Miss  Chuitt's 
humiliation  and  to  the  joy  of  Miss  Relya  and  myself.  "Would 
you  please  tell  us  what  you  did  last  evening,  Robert?"  the  old 
man  asked  quietly. 

"Denny,  Love  and  I  went  walking.  Then  I  hopped  on  my 
wheel  and  went  behind  the  lilac  bush  by  Miss  Chuitt's  corner. 
When  she  came  out,  I  knocked  her  in  the  ditch,"  the  boy  said 
calmly. 

A  chill  went  over  even  me,  and  I  feared  Miss  Chuitt  would 
have  a  spasm,  so  infuriated  was  she.  Miss  Relya  had  paled 
and  stood  looking  out  at  the  drippings  from  the  eves.  But 
the  Dean  was  calm. 

"You — you  little — fiend,"  Miss  Chuitt  managed  to  articu- 
late, and  I  wondered  how  the  school  ever  took  her  on  the 
faculty,  even  for  the  year.  The  boy  reddened  but  did  not 
reply,  and  the  Dean  tapped  his  fingers  on  the  table. 

"Bobby,  you  are  sorry,  you  wouldn't  have  done  it  if  you  had 
known  she'd  be  hurt,  you  were  just  playing,  weren't  you 
dear?"     Miss  Relya's  words  came  out  in  an  impulsive  rush. 
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Bobby's  face  was  all  sadness.  He  looked  pleadingly  at  his 
young  teacher,  then  resignation  came  over  his  face.  "No'm, 
I  wasn't  doing  it  for  fun.  And  I  reckon  I  would  have  done  it 
if  I'd  known  she  was  going  to  get  her  foot  mashed,  though  I 
didn't  mean  to  break  any  bones." 

Even  the  Dean  appeared  worried.  "I'm  afraid  I  do  not  un- 
derstand," he  began. 

"Dean,  it  seems  to  me  that  sufficient  has  been  said  to  make 
you  understand,"  Miss  Chuitt  broke  in  angrily,  "I  shall  not 
teach  another  lesson  here  if  Robert  isn't  expelled.  He  need 
say  nothing  more." 

"You  will  pardon  me,  I  am  sure,  if  /  attend  to  this  matter," 
the  Dean  spoke  a  bit  sternly  to  Miss  Chuitt,  then  turned  again 
to  Bobby,  "I  don't  understand  your  feelings,  Robert.  Miss 
Relya  tells  me  she  has  never  had  any  trouble  with  you,  and  Mr. 
Lane  has  remarked  repeatedly  of  your  fairness  on  the  field. 
He  says  you  are  straight  as  a  string." 

I  bowed,  and  Miss  Relya  looked  hopeful,  her  hand  going 
forward  in  a  pleading  little  gesture. 

"Then  why  did  you  disguise  yourself  in  a  girl's  dress  and 
put  a  black  handkerchief  over  your  eyes  to  do — this  deed?" 
the  Dean  asked,  his  voice  becoming  stern. 

"It  wouldn't  of  done  no  good  if  anybody  found  out,"  Bobby 
said  hopelessly,  "if  I'd  known  the  handkerchief  was  coming  off 
and  she'd  see  me,  I  wouldn't  have  done  it." 

Why  on  earth,  thought  I,  was  the  boy  making  his  case  so 
utterly  defenceless?  He  seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  since 
Miss  Chuitt's  remark  about  expulsion.  He  spoke  neither  with 
exultation  nor  sorrow,  but  with  a  listless  honesty  that 
wrenched  my  heart. 

Miss  Relya  came  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Dean  and 
spoke  softly,  "Dean,  he  hasn't  any  mother  and  his  father — " 

The  boy's  cheek  flamed,  and  he  said  with  hauteur,  "It  ain't 
no  need  to  talk  about  my  mother  and  my  Pa  ain't  got  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  either." 

"If  you  wish  to  know  why,"  said  Miss  Chuitt  coldly,  "he  did 
this  terrible  thing,  I  think  I  can  explain.  His  little  sister — 
she  has  the  unfitting  name  of  Love — was  unusually  dense  in 
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arithmetic  yesterday,  and  1  remarked  something  about  her 
amount  of  gray  matter.  Their  cousin  Dennis  was  in  the 
class  and  he  called  me  'an  old  spit-fire.'  I  whipped  him.  T 
suppose  the  two  told  Robert  and  so  he  took  his  sneaking  re- 
venge." 

I  dared  not  look  up  for  anger  and  I  heard  Miss  Relya's 
breath  coming  in  gasps.  The  Dean  tapped  his  fingers  on  the 
table  in  rapid,  staccato  movements. 

"She  did,"  Bobby  announced  indifferently,  "But  I  ain't  no 
sneaking  payer-back.     I  had  to  do  it." 

"Well,  you  will  tell  us  why,"  the  Dean's  voice  was  very 
gentle.  Robert  looked  at  each  of  us,  but  when  his  eyes  fell 
upon  Miss  Chuitt,  his  face  became  set,  and  hard  lights  played 
in  his  eyes. 

"Nor  I  ain't  going  to  tell  you.  Miss  Chuitt  says  I've  got 
to  go  anyhow.  Goo'-bye,"  and  tipping  his  hat  respectfully,  he 
turned  to  leave  the  room.  The  Dean  motioned  me  to  go  with 
the  boy,  and  something  in  his  face  told  me  to  keep  Bobby.  In 
the  anteroom,  I  caught  hold  of  the  lad's  shoulders. 

"Brace  up,  old  man,"  I  whispered,  feeling  a  traitor  to  the 
faculty,  "I'm  afraid  you've  got  to  go  back." 

"Mr.  Lane,  I  can't  go  back  in  there  with  that — woman.  I 
wouldn't  tell  her  if,  if — "  his  imagination  proved  inadequate. 
The  Dean  came  to  the  door.  "Come  back  just  a  moment, 
Robert,"  and,  as  the  boy  hesitated,  "There  is  no  one  here  but 
Miss  Relya  and  myself."  Unwillingly,  and  so  though  he  was 
very  tired,  Bobby  followed  us  into  the  room. 

"Robert,"  the  Dean  said,  and  as  he  spoke,  he  put  his  hand 
on  the  boy's  head,  "you  have  done  something  which  hurts  me 
more  than  I  can  tell  you,  as  it  does,  I  think,  Miss  Relya  and 
your  friend,  Mr.  Lane.  I  feel  that  you  have  a  reason.  You 
may  tell  it  or  not.  I  am  not  going  to  expel  you,  but  I  am  go- 
ing to  let  you  stay  out  of  school  the  rest  of  this  year  and  teach 
you  your  lessons  privately.  I  think  Miss  Relya  and  Mr.  Lane 
will  help  you,  too.     You  may  go  now." 

Bobby  stood  still  for  a  minute;  then  down  went  his  knees 
and  his  head  fell  on  the  Dean's  lap,  as  he  sobbed  out, 

"Dean,  I  ain't  no  sneak — I  wouldn't  let  you  be  so  good  to  me 
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if  I  was.  And  I  don't  want  to  hurt  Robert  Bruce's  feelings. 
But  I  couldn't  tell  Miss  Chuitt. — When  Mother  died,  she  said, 
'Bobby,  your  Pa  ain't  got  no  religion.  Yer  got  to  keep  faith 
in  Love  and  Denny  so  they'll  come  to  me  and  Him.  You  got 
to.'  And  I  used  to  say  that  over  and  over  to  myself.  Then  at 
Sunday  School,  Miss  Relya  told  Love  and  Denny,  if  any  two 
would  pray  for  something  together  it  would  happen,  that  God 
said  so.  When  Miss  Chuitt  hurt  Love's  feelings  so,  I  heard 
them  two  praying  God  to  hurt  Miss  Chuitt,  and  Denny  said  he 
was  taking  Him  at  his  word,  and  if  he  didn't  keep  it,  he  wasn't 
going  to  pay  no  mind  to  him  afterwards.  And  I  was  kind  of 
scared  God  couldn't  attend  to  it,  so — I  ain't  no  sneak,  Dean, 
but  it  wouldn't  do  no  good  if  Denny  and  Love  found  out — I  just 
knocked  her  over,  to  save  God's  face." 


WORTHY  TO  BE  FOES 

ADELAIDE  COZZENS 

Far  out  in  mid-ocean,  the  tiny  island  looked  like  a  lone  spar. 
Nearer,  it  seemed  to  curve  in  the  shape  of  a  giant  horseshoe. 

In  the  memory  of  those  who  first  had  settled  there,  a  tidal 
wave  had  rushed  over  it  twice  and  washed  away  every  small 
cabin.  However,  both  times  the  few  who  had  escaped  in  fish- 
ing boats  had  sailed  back  again  after  the  flood  had  sudsided, 
and  rebuilt  their  homes. 

Here  and  there  naked  scales  of  rock  protruded  through  the 
island's  covering  of  reindeer  moss.  There  never  seemed  to  be 
any  color  in  the  dull  scene.  Even  the  few  spring  flowers  of 
delicate  pink  and  lavender  and  yellow  lost  their  dainty  hues. 
Fog  that  hung  almost  always  over  the  island  cast  its  gloom 
upon  the  freshness  of  their  tints. 

A  low  promontory  formed  what  appeared  to  be  one  heel  of 
the  horse-shoe.  Here  the  fisherfolk  made  the  graves  of  their 
dead  and  marked  them  with  wooden  crosses.  Cottages  were 
strung  in  a  curve  from  the  burying  ground  to  the  village  in  the 
middle  curve  of  the  island.  This  was  the  gathering  place  of 
the  fisherfolk.     The  schoolhouse,  the  church  with  its  hollow- 
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toned  bell,  the  home  of  the  nuns  and  the  village  priests,  the 
mayorie,  and  a  few  more  fishers'  cabins,  clustered  together 
around  the  dock,  where  the  fishing  ships  landed.  From  the 
bay,  the  village  looked  like  an  old  wood-pile,  so  drab  and 
weather-beaten  were  the  square  little  buildings  all  exactly 
alike.  None  of  them  were  painted ;  nothing  except  the  belfry 
of  the  church  relieved  the  pointed  roof  on  one  cabin  after 
another. 

A  narrow  footpath  led  away  from  the  village.  Rising  gent- 
ly it  reached  a  single  cottage  on  a  low  cliff  of  the  island.  The 
tiny  cabin,  as  though  afraid  of  pitching  into  the  sea,  gripped 
its  rocky  perch.  Despite  the  dilapidated  air  of  the  place,  the 
foundations  must  have  been  imbedded  in  the  rocks,  for  its 
sturdy  timbers  had  survived  the  winds  and  storms  of  seventy 
winters. 

Nanette  was  the  youngest  of  six  children,  the  favorite  of  her 
father,  whose  disposition,  affectionate  as  compared  to  the 
other  fishermen,  she  had  inherited.  During  a  long  voyage  he 
and  her  elder  brother  were  drowned,  somewhere  in  northern 
waters.  Then,  small  as  she  was,  a  gripping  fear  of  the  sea, 
the  fisherwoman's  heritage,  entered  her  heart. 

The  mother  realized  that  what  she  had  dreaded  and  half 
expected  for  years,  had  happened.  She  accepted  her  loss  with 
the  quiet  of  a  woman  whose  love-life  is  over.  Solitary  and 
morose,  she  seemed  to  have  ceased  caring  even  for  Nanette. 
On  account  of  poverty,  she  had  worked  hard  to  feed  and  clothe 
the  younger  children,  so  there  was  little  time  to  spend  in 
lavishing  care  upon  them. 

Nanette  grew  up  with  almost  no  love  in  her  life.  Her 
sisters  and  brothers  were  bashful,  stolid  little  children  like  the 
others  in  the  village.  The  boys  played  shipwreck.  The  little 
girls  knitted  incessantly,  even  while  they  played  hide-and-seek 
with  the  boys  in  the  evenings.  To  them  life  meant  growing  up 
to  meet  inevitable  tragedy. 

Nanette  went  to  school  with  the  other  children  to  the  three 
nuns.  They  were  good  women,  whose  men  had  been  drowned 
during  their  betrothal ;  they  too  were  reserved  and  patient,  a 
little  afraid  of  Nanette.     Not  understanding  her  eyes  wild 
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with  terror  during  a  storm,  they  crossed  themselves  secretly 
and  sent  for  the  priest  to  comfort  her.  He  alone  could  quiet 
her  sobs.  It  was  to  him  she  fled  for  comfort  when  news  that 
another  brother  on  his  first  trip  to  sea  was  washed  overboard 
in  a  storm.  Though  the  priest's  words  of  never-failing  con- 
solation soothed  her;  nothing  could  drive  away  the  shadowy 
fear  of  the  sea  that  was  rooted  in  her  heart,  until  love  called 
to  her.  Then  for  a  time,  it  seemed  to  lie  hidden  away  in  the 
recesses  of  her  subconscious  mind. 

A  young  Norseman  of  the  hamlet  came  back  from  a  long 
fishing  trip.  The  appeal  of  Nanette's  wistful  young  face 
touched,  like  a  bow,  the  tenderness  in  him  and  awakened  love 
in  his  heart.  He  chose  her  for  partner  in  the  village  dances 
and  in  the  celebrations  of  the  fisherfolk  at  the  safe  return  of 
the  boats.  Relief  after  anxiety,  and  the  pent-up  emotions  of 
the  fisher-people  flowed  free  of  restraint.  They  gave  them- 
selves to  rejoicing  for  a  few  days  and  nights  before  their 
habitual  despondency  settled  upon  them.  Nanette  and  Jean 
thrilled  with  the  joy  of  youth  at  these  outbursts  of  gladness. 
Later,  under  the  winter  stars,  on  snow-covered  cliffs,  he  wooed 
her. 

When  she  measured  his  superb  strength,  his  confidence,  his 
laughter  against  the  sea,  as  though  it  were  a  human  force, 
she  too  grew  confident  and  forgot  her  fear  of  the  caprices  of 
the  sea.  In  the  evenings,  he  watched  her  sewing  her  wedding 
gown.  Her  wistful  eyes  were  filled  with  love  for  him  and  she 
hastened  her  careful  stitches  that  the  wedding  might  be 
nearer. 

By  early  spring,  the  gown  was  finished  and  the  home  that 
Jean  had  been  building,  stood  ready  to  receive  its  happy 
mistress.  In  their  little  cottage  alone  on  the  bluffs,  Jean  and 
Nanette  spent  a  honeymoon  shortened  by  the  sailing  of  the 
fishing  boats  with  which  Jean  was  to  leave.  Their  parting 
was  not  hard,  for  each  was  filled  with  joy  in  expectation  of 
his  return.  Nanette  went  to  the  dock  and  waited  until  the 
boats  had  neatly  rounded  the  harbor  then  ran  back  to 
her  little  cottage  to  wave  to  Jean  far  out  at  sea,  from  the  cliff. 

Just  as  the  ships  reached  open  waters,  a  storm  burst  over 
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them.  Rain  fell  in  big  drops.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
heavens  were  being  emptied.  A  flash  of  lightning  revealed 
the  ships  tacking  steadily  away  to  the  north.  Then  night  shut 
down  in  mid-morning,  and  fear  more  poignant  than  ever 
closed  again  over  Nanette's  heart.  A  dreadful  sense  of  fore- 
boding disaster  possessed  her. 

The  little  cottage  was  unspeakably  lonely  without  Jean.  He 
had  built  it  on  the  cliff  so  that  Nanette  might  catch  the  first 
sight  of  his  ship  when  it  returned.  Few  people  came  far 
away  from  the  villages ;  very  few  came  to  see  her  for  the 
fisherfolk  were  not  sociable;  they  did  little  visiting  except  on 
vital  occasions  of  death,  marriage  and  birth.  Only  the  priest 
walked  to  her  little  cottage  faithfully,  but  no  longer  had  he  the 
power  of  dispelling  her  fear. 

"If  he  comes  back  to  me,  never  will  I  be  afraid  again.  He 
is  so  strong,  but — ,"  Nanette  never  finished  the  thought  in 
words.     It  seemed  too  great  a  tragedy  ever  to  happen. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  a  gladness  was  infused  into  the 
hearts  of  the  fisherwomen.  Anemones  peeped  up  on  the  hill- 
sides, lichen  covered  the  rocks,  and  the  moss  seemed  a  fresh 
green.  All  the  fisherwomen  cleaned  house  against  the  home- 
coming of  their  men.  They  moved  eagerly  about  their  solitary 
duties.  Nanette,  too,  prepared  everything  for  Jean's  return. 
She  scrubbed  and  scoured  and  polished  and  waited  for  him  to 
come  home. 

Spring  budded  into  summer  while  the  days  went  by  and 
still  none  of  the  fishing  ships  sailed  back  to  port.  As  long  as 
summer  dared  linger  in  that  dreary  climate,  Nanette  waited 
for  her  man.  And  never  did  she  forget  those  long  summer 
days !  No  ships  like  tiny  specks  appeared  on  the  horizon ;  no 
Jean  rushed  up  the  hillside  to  take  her  in  his  arms ;  no  young 
lips  fragrant  of  the  salt  sea  kissed  hers  and  made  her  forget 
the  long  waiting. 

On  summer  evenings,  Nanette  used  to  sit  on  the  stoop  of  her 
cottage  and  search  the  sea  for  a  ship.  Not  until  long  after 
little  Jean  held  her  finger  in  his  tiny  hand  and  the  warmth  of 
his  small  body  thrilled  her,  in  spite  of  her  terror  of  the  waters, 
did  she  relinquish  the  hope  that  her  husband  would  come 
back. 
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Slowly,  as  hope  died,  a  grim  defiance  of  the  sea  was  born 
in  her.  Like  a  monster  it  seemed  to  her  to  have  taken  the 
happiness  of  her  childhood,  her  lover,  her  youth.  She  vowed 
it  would  never  take  her  baby.  She  determined  in  passionate 
fury  against  its  seeming  cruelty  to  keep  him  with  her  always, 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  The  wistfulness  of  her  eyes  was 
replaced  by  the  fighting  look  of  a  tiger  at  bay.  Deep  lines  at 
the  corners  of  her  mouth  marred  her  youth  and  brought  on 
age  prematurely.  She  began  to  be  like  the  other  fisherwomen, 
solitary,  rarely  smiling,  chary  of  words,  toiling  ceaselessly 
against  poverty  and  the  phantom  of  insanity  that  hovered  be- 
fore them,  only  Nanette  ceased  to  pray. 

Little  Jean  grew  up,  a  freak  of  nature's  irony,  not  a  strong 
viking  like  his  father,  but  a  frail  child  with  a  weak  back  that 
kept  him  bound  to  a  chair.  He  did  not  laugh  like  his  father, 
but  the  salt  of  generations  of  fisherfolk  was  in  his  blood. 
Yearning  to  go  to  sea  filled  his  miserable  days  and  nights.  As 
he  grew  to  manhood,  his  bitterness  at  his  lot  intensified. 
Sometimes  he  cursed  his  mother  for  his  deformity,  but  she 
faced  his  scathing  words  with  the  same  defiant  look  in  her  eye 
that  she  cast  at  the  sea  during  a  storm. 

His  curses  were  the  harder  to  bear,  because  they  were  true. 
Instinct  told  her  that  Jean's  back  could  be  made  strong;  the 
priest  too  had  done  his  best  to  convince  her  that  the  boy's  case 
was  curable ;  but  she  refused  his  offer  to  find  a  means  of  treat- 
ment on  the  plea  that  she  was  afraid  he  might  succumb  under 
the  vigor  of  it  when  really  she  feared  that  he  would  get  well 
and  put  to  sea. 

They  were  a  simple  people  on  the  island.  Before  going  in 
to  see  Jean  they  crossed  themselves.  He  was  apart  from 
them,  for  the  Lord  had  made  him  so.  Asking  no  questions, 
they  hid  their  sympathy  and  left  the  cripple  to  his  mother's 
care. 

It  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to  teach  him  her  fear  of  the 
ocean.  Manlike,  he  scoffed'  at  it  when  he  was  only  a  small 
boy,  for  the  salt  had  been  instilled  into  his  blood.  He  waited 
for  the  wind  from  the  ocean,  the  blankets  of  fog;  the  gulls 
swooping  over  the  waves  were  poetry  to  him;  the  tide,  the 
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ships,  the  rain, — he  loved  it  all.  He  was  part  of  it.  There 
was  no  rope  on  any  sailing  ship  that  Jean  did  not  know.  The 
fishermen  used  to  ask  his  advice  about  sailings  and  recount 
the  tales  of  their  voyages  to  him.  From  his  habit  of  sitting 
by  the  window  every  day  and  watching  the  ocean,  he  became 
the  best  weather  prophet  on  the  island.  Pride  and  bitterness 
kept  him  from  mentioning  the  hope  of  being  cured  to  the 
fishermen.  He  could  not  fail  to  see  the  instinctive  scorn  of 
strong  men  for  weakness.  Though  he  rankled  under  it, 
nevertheless  he  craved  their  companionship. 

Sometimes  when  Nanette  entered  the  room,  she  half  ex- 
pected to  see  him  walking.  The  superstition  of  her  race 
helped  her  intuition  in  divining  that  a  superhuman  power  was 
opposing  her  selfishness.  She  knew  that  some  day  her  punish- 
ment would  be  meted  out  to  her,  the  fulfilment  of  her  greatest 
dread — that  Jean  would  be  taken  by  the  sea.  Delicately  con- 
stituted as  he  was,  he  saw  the  unmitigated  selfishness  of  her 
motive  underneath  her  mask  of  solicitude  for  him.  His 
curses  rained  on  her  back  as  she  patiently  spent  her  life  in 
waiting  upon  him.  ■  Then  shame  of  his  behavior,  harder  for 
her  to  bear  than  his  anger,  followed  with  bitterness.  The 
older  he  became,  the  more  furious  his  paroxysms  of  rage. 
Then  one  day,  his  passion  suddenly  ceased,  a  scowl  hardened 
his  face  while  the  anger  in  his  eyes  died  with  the  spirit  in  his 
misshapen  body. 

Though  it  may  be  strange,  Nanette  was  not  touched  by  the 
death  of  Jean.  She  did  not  grieve  over  his  loss;  she  had 
grieved  enough  during  his  life.  Now  that  the  object  of  her 
fight  was  gone,  the  fight  had  meant  more  than  the  object;  and 
triumph  meant  more  than  all. 

Nanette  came  home  alone  from  the  funeral  of  Jean,  and 
paused  on  the  doorstep  of  her  cottage  to  survey  the  ocean  with 
the  look  of  a  conqueror.  There  were  gray  clouds  in  the  sky 
and  a  green  look  in  the  water  that  foretokened  a  storm. 
Nanette  drew  her  shawl  more  closely  about  her  thin  shoulders. 
A  gust  of  wind  whipped  her  heavy  skirts  about  her  ankles  and 
set  awry  the  white  widow's  cap  on  her  gray  hair. 

When  she  lifted  the  latch,  the  door  was  blown  open  by  the 
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wind.  Like  a  cat  chased  by  dogs,  it  seemed  to  her  to  tear 
through  the  little  cottage,  turning  up  their  strips  of  carpet, 
flapping  the  table-cloth,  rattling  the  cups  hung  on  the  wall, 
and  finally  banging  the  door  shut. 

Triumph  lighted  old  Nanette's  eyes.  She  straightened  the 
room  and  picked  up  her  knitting.  Always  handy,  always 
soothing  to  her  strained  nerves,  to-day  it  could  not  hold  her 
interest.  She  threw  it  down  in  a  tangled  mess  and  looked  at 
the  empty  chair  opposite  hers  before  the  small  wood  stove. 
Its  arms  seemed  to  reach  out  accusingly,  so  she  walked  round 
it  to  the  window.  Across  the  bay  Jean's  new  cross,  faintly 
outlined  against  the  stormy  sky,  marked  his  grave — her 
victory. 

Sudden  triumph  in  so  long  a  struggle  completely  under- 
mined her  self-control.  Pressing  her  nose  against  the  window 
pane,  she  chortled  to  the  ocean. 

"I've  won,  I've  won.  You  wicked  sea,  I've  beaten  you! 
beaten  you !  You  took  my  father,  my  brothers,  my  lover,  but 
not  my  baby.  Him  you  did  not  get!  You  can  never  have 
him,  I  tell  you!" 

For  the  first  time  since  her  honeymoon,  the  beating  of  the 
waves  against  the  cliff  did  not  arouse  defiance  in  her  soul.  She 
wanted  to  laugh  at  them,  powerless  now  to  rob  her  of  what 
death  itself  had  taken  away.  The  emptiness  of  her  success 
did  not  matter  to  her.  She  was  satisfied  that  she  had  defeated 
the  sea ! 

It  began  to  rain  slowly  at  first,  then  in  pounding  drops. 
The  sea  beat  against  the  cliffs  of  the  island  and  raced  up  and 
down  over  the  beach.  The  darkness  hardly  permitted  the  new 
cross  to  be  distinguished  on  the  opposite  promontory.  It 
thundered  and  lightened  while  the  wind  blew  fiercely.  To 
Nanette  it  seemed  a  demon,  howling  upon  the  grave  in  vain. 
Spray  was  dashed  over  the  cliff,  even  upon  the  window  pane 
at  which  she  stood. 

When  Jean  was  alive  storms  had  meant  added  terror  to  her ; 
now  she  came  into  her  own.  They  could  take  nothing 
from  her  for  she  had  nothing  to  give.  She  faced  this  tempest 
with  the  triumph  of  her  life's  fight  glowing  in  her  wrinkled 
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old  face.  Power  thrilled  her.  At  each  clap  of  thunder  she 
laughed ;  each  laugh  grew  more  shrill  and  every  mocking  cry 
more  taunting. 

The  door,  rattling  in  the  wind,  creaked  on  its  ancient  hinges 
and  suddenly  gave  way  under  the  force  of  the  storm.  Foam- 
ing streams  of  spray  ran  about  the  steps  and  fell  back  over 
the  cliff.  Nanette  goaded  the  waters.  Like  a  fiend,  she 
cursed  them  for  what  she  took  to-be  their  relentless  determina- 
tion to  crush  her  defiance. 

The  blackness  lifted  a  little.  As  it  grew  lighter,  Nanette 
looked  across  to  the  cemetery.  In  an  instant  she  changed 
from  an  infuriated  hag  to  a  terrified  old  woman.  Cringing  in 
a  corner,  she  fastened  her  eyes  upon  the  spot  where  a  few 
moments  ago,  Jean's  cross  gleamed  among  the  older  ones.  The 
cemetery  was  flooded  by  the  surging  ocean.  No  trace  of  it 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  A  chaos  of  wooden 
crosses  and  large  beds  of  moss,  parts  of  boards,  and  faded 
wreaths  floated  about  on  the  swirling  waters. 

Nanette  turned  toward  Jean's  chair.  Her  knees  sank,  for 
it  seemed  to  her  Jean  was  sitting  there  as  usual  during  so 
many  weary  years,  with  his  big  hands  and  thin  arms,  his  legs 
waggling  and  his  great  head  forward  on  his  chest.  His 
phantom  eyes,  glowing  with  scorn,  burned  into  her  heart. 
Clutching  for  his  spirit  hand, 

"Oh,  Jean, — "  she  prayed.  "The  sea  would  take  you,  I 
knew.  Now  it  has  you  at  last !  I  would  not  give  you  up  alive, 
but,  in  death,  the  sea  has  beaten  me !" 

A  stronger  light  showed  little  puddles  of  rain  on  the  uneven 
floor.  Nanette  looked  up  and  groaned ;  there  was  no  one  in  the 
chair ;  but  still  she  knelt  before  it — praying,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  hope  of  her  husband's  return  had  abandoned  her. 

Soon  after  the  storm  passed,  the  priest,  old  and  tottering, 
came  first  to  see  how  Nanette  had  stood  the  raging  of  those 
she  thought  her  personal  enemies.  He  had  ceased  trying  to 
persuade  her  to  come  to  mass  and  tell  her  beads,  but  he  always 
remembered  to  go  to  her  when  he  thought  she  might  need  him, 
might  perhaps  repent  and  come  back  into  the  church.  Then, 
too,  he  was  a  very  old  man  and  his  habit  was  to  watch  over 
her. 
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When  he  reached  the  doorway  he  stood  still  a  long  time, 
with  uncovered  head  at  her  devotion.  At  length  he  ventured 
to  speak  and  ask  that  he  might  join  in  her  prayer,  but  Nanette 
did  not  answer.  He  spoke  again,  then  stepped  inside.  When 
she  did  not  reply  to  his  greeting,  he  suspected  the  truth — 
kneeling  before  the  empty  chair,  old  Nanette's  fight  was  over, 
for  death  had  ended  everything. 

"Yes,  she  must  have  been  crazy,"  the  fisherfolk  tapped  their 
foreheads.  "Poor  soul!  The  sea — she  always  feared  it — " 
They  crossed  themselves  piously.  "The  sea  has  taken  her 
senses !" 

And,  perhaps,  the  fisherfolk  were  right. 


A  MILLIONTH  OF  A  STATISTIC 

MARIAN  RUBINS 

We  hear  that  the  picked  American  scholars  of  our  college 
generation  are  not  quite  able  to  compete  in  English  universities 
on  even  terms  with  the  average  scholars  of  that  country,  that 
they  are  "charming  fellows  but  not  educated."  American 
scholarship  is  charged  with  many  defects  and  above  all,  per- 
haps, with  inexactness,  with  a  lack  of  the  thoroughness  that 
is  essential  to  all  true  scholarship.  The  charge  must  be  a 
grave  one  to  us  for  it  questions  the  worth  of  the  work  that  we 
are  doing.  Ultimately,  of  course,  it  can  be  answered  in  work 
and  in  work  alone.  But  if  we  give  it  credence  we  must,  for 
those  who  follow  if  not  for  ourselves,  inquire  into  the  reasons 
for  this  lack  of  ours  and  devise  what  remedies  we  can. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  probing  and  honest  inner 
searching  in  most  of  us  to  discover  causes  of  poor  scholarship. 
But  are  we  to  believe  then  that  English  youth  is  not  often 
lazy,  spendthrift  of  time  and  niggard  of  energy?  I  think  not. 
However  far  we  may  go  in  humility — and  that  may  be  far 
after  earnest  reflection — we  do  not  find  there  reasons  enough, 
because  we  suspect  that  some  of  our  faults  are  shared.  We 
are  quite  willing  to  call  the  baby  in  the  arm  a  very  fine  one, 
but  we  insist  that  the  baby  in  the  go-cart  is  not  without  wit 
■and  dash  and  capacity  for  mental  achievement.     Having  found 
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much  that  is  blameworthy  in  our  individual  selves,  but  upon 
taking  stock  of  it  decided  that  it  is  not  a  sufficient  explanation, 
we  turn  to  our  schools  and  to  our  common  life. 

It  might  be  well  worth  while  to  discuss  the  stimulus  of  com- 
panionship and  competition,  the  possibility  of  developing  a  new 
sort  of  school  spirit  that  shall  be  based  on  the  principle  that 
one  good  scholar  provokes  another.  But  it  is  of  schools  them- 
selves that  I  want  to  bring  evidence  and  of  public  grammar 
schools  in  particular.  The  evidence  is  meagre  and  quite  per- 
sonal. Any  general  statement  based  upon  it  alone  would  be 
illogical.  It  can  have  worth  only  if  it  is  weighed  with  much 
more  of  its  kind  by  some  brave  and  wise  person  who  cares 
about  this  'matter  of  American  schooling.  Such  a  person 
would  wish  to  know  what  have  been  the  experiences  of  many 
children  in  many  schools.  Statistics  are  too  often  bare,  un- 
explained. Let  this  be  considered  the  expounding  of  the  mil- 
lionth of  a  statistic. 

I  remember  veiy  little  about  my  kindergarten  but  that  is 
only  natural.  It  is  a  matter  of  personal  taste  not  a  criticism 
of  the  institution  that  my  most  vivid  recollection  of  kinder- 
garten is  of  coming  home  from  it  for  the  last  time.  I  was 
walking  slowly  in  the  rain  holding  out  my  tongue  to  catch  the 
drops,  the  last  paper  basket  grasped  in  my  hand.  When  I 
got  to  the  shelter  of  our  maple  tree  I  stopped  and  shouted  to 
the  little  boy  across  the  street,  "I'm  through." 

After  kindergarten  I  lay  fallow  for  a  year.  At  least  that 
was  what  was  expected  of  me,  but  somehow  I  learned  to  read 
and  add — as  children  will  leam — so  that  when  I  went  to  school 
I  was  promptly  skipped  into  the  second  grade.  By  skipping  I 
missed  the  teacher  who  was  undoubtedly  the  best  and  most 
entertaining  in  the  school.  Deep-voiced,  determined,  kindly, 
brusque,  I  learned  to  know  her  later  as  a  moving  spirit  among 
many  pale  and  pleasant  persons.  (She  had  bad  little  boys  sit 
in  the  large  waste  basket  under  her  desk  and  an  effective  and 
famous  punishment  it  was.)  I  was  flattered  by  my  first  ex- 
perience but  I  soon  learned  that  skipping  was  a  very  usual 
occurrence  and  was  no  infallible  criterion  of  "smartness."  Is 
not  here  a  confession  that  American  public  schools  have  not 
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well-planned  curricula?  After  this  skipping  and  after  others 
to  which  I  was  a  party  later  on  there  was  no  attempt  to  have 
me  make  up  the  work  that  I  had  missed,  and  once  I  had  learned 
how  the  new  teacher  liked  to  have  arithmetic  papers  ruled  and 
dated  the  promotion  seemed  complete.  It  was  generally  ex- 
pected that  at  every  promotion  time  several  children  would 
skip  a  grade.  Individual  differences  may  be  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain why  one  child  can  do  in  a  year  what  it  takes  another  two 
years  to  do,  but  when  a  child  can  omit  a  half-year's  work  and 
apparently  not  miss  it,  and  when  every  grade  in  the  school  is 
being  so  skipped  by  some  child  practically  every  year,  one 
wonders  what  there  is  in  the  curriculum  at  all. 

There  are  two  marks  of  the  process  of  being  educated.  One 
is  continually  awakened  curiosity  and  the  other  is  the  tension, 
not  always  pleasant  but  always  satisfactory,  of  being  held  to 
a  standard  of  work  higher  than  one  could  set  for  herself, 
almost  too  high  to  attain.  The  first  of  them  I  found  very 
often  in  my  grammer  school  life,  the  second  so  seldom  that  I 
grew  to  fear  it  and  was  in  dread  when  I  found  it  upon  me.  I 
think  I  had  a  notion  that  I  must  make  myself  master  of  the 
situation  and  worked  desperately  until  I  came  once  more  into 
easy  sailing.  The  notion  was  a  good  one,  occasions  for  it  far 
too  rare  and  too  easily  overcome. 

For  two  or  three  months  when  I  was  a  little  more  than  half 
way  through  the  grades,  I  went  to  a  country  school.  I  was 
very  happy  there  and  not  dull  a  moment  from  the  time  of  last 
bell  in  the  morning  when  I  scuttled  over  the  stile  from  our 
close-clipped  yard  into  knee-deep  school-yard  grass  to  the 
sunny  afternoon  hour  when  I  went  back  from  timothy  and  clo- 
ver to  lawn.  It  made  a  deep  impression  on  me  and  I  think  that 
that  is  because  I  did  a  kind  of  work  there  that  is  all  too  rare 
in  schools  and  that  was  quite  new  to  me.  The  school  was  a 
small  one  and  our  four  upper  grades  were  in  one  room.  A  class 
filed  up  to  a  bench  in  the  front  of  the  room  and  recited  there 
while  the  rest  studied.  The  teacher  was  not  what  one  would 
call  a  man  of  parts.  But  he  had  a  keen  mind  and  a  quick  one, 
and  although  figures  of  speech  were  out  of  his  ken  for  straight 
parsing  I  would  back  him  against  the  world.     It  is  that  parsing 
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that  I  think  was  the  glory  of  his  school.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  it,  chiefly  because  it  was  hard  and  when  he  had  as- 
signed us  a  lesson  in  it  we  were  quiet  and  occupied  for  a  long 
time.  Anyone  who  has  tried  to  keep  four  grades  going  at  once 
will  realize  the  importance  of  that.  My  mother  thought  that 
we  parsed  unnecessarily  well.  Our  analysis  was  far  more 
accurate,  subtle,  thorough  and  delicate  than  would  be  required 
for  practical  purposes.  The  names  that  we  used,  and  they  were 
many  because  our  distinctions  were  fine,  have  slipped  from  me 
and  I  shall  not  meet  their  like  again.  The  important  thing  is 
that  the  parsing  was  "good  stuff  to  bite  on,"  something  for 
one's  mind  to  take  hold  of,  wrestle  with,  examine,  master, 
delight  in.  And  with  the  possible  exception  of  arithmetic  in 
its  early  stages  such  a  thing  was  rare  in  my  grammar  school 
curriculum.  My  last  two  years  were  somewhat  over-full  of 
insignificant  well-leamed  facts.  I  studied  very  little  European 
geography,  but  I  was  ridiculously  well  versed  in  the  counties 
of  New  York  state.  I  studied  no  European  history  but  I 
repeated  the  history  of  the  United  States  often,  and  it  was  the 
usual  strangely  biased  history.  I  studied  no  foreign  language. 
This,  in  brief,  is  my  story.  I  think  it  is  not  the  drastic 
criticism  that  some  stories  are.  I  offer  it  for  what  it  is  worth, 
to  whoever  may  care  to  take  thought  for  the  welfare  of  our 
American  public  schools. 


TO  FREE  THE  FRESHMEN 

MARJORIE  ANDERSON 

Everyone  in  any  way  connected  with  Smith  seems  to  be  talk- 
ing about  raising  the  standard  nowadays.  President  Neilson 
complains  that  the  girls  do  not  make  sufficiently  high  marks; 
the  faculty  complain  that  the  girls  do  not  take  as  much  in- 
terest as  they  should  in  their  work;  each  teacher  complains 
that  the  students  of  his  subject  do  not  spend  as  much  as  they 
should  on  that  subject.  It  is  the  Freshmen  they  are  com- 
plaining about,  for  the  most  part.     Why? 

Speaking  for  the  majority  of  Freshmen  I  admit  most  of 
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those  accusations.  But,  I  contend  that  we  can  not  be 
ibsorbedly  interested  in  studying  something  about  which  we 
care  nothing  and  in  which  we  are  less  interested.  It  seems  to 
me  that  girls  who  are  old  enough  and  advanced  enough  to 
come  to  college  are  perfectly  capable  of  choosing  their  own 
subjects  and  making  out  their  own  schedules.  Each  girl 
knows,  by  then,  what  her  type  of  mind  is  peculiarly  adapted  to, 
and  what  she  is  most  interested  in.  It  is  a  futile  waste  of 
time  to  spend  three  hours  of  recitation  and  six  hours  of 
preparation,  nine  hours  in  all  each  week,  on  some  subject  which 
you  very  much  dislike.  The  recitations  are  hours  spent  in 
perfect  boredom  or  absolute  terror  of  being  called  on  to  recite. 
The  hours  of  preparation  are  usually  wasted  in  a  half-hearted 
attempt  to  study  or,  pretense  having  been  brazenly  disre- 
garded, in  unveiled  frivolity. 

Of  course,  there  are  people  who  say  that  these  courses  are 
necessary  for  the  proper  mental  training  of  the  student  and 
that  she  who  is  conscientious  and  worth-while  will  take  them 
as  such  and  do  her  best  with  them.  But  how  unnatural  it  is 
for  seven  hundred  girls  to  be  conscientious  to  that  extent.  If 
it  were  one  required  course,  she  would  do  it.  It  is  not  only 
one,  but  four,  which  we  are  compelled  to  take.  If  these  courses 
are  essential  for  training  the  girls'  minds  before  they  can  be 
allowed  to  choose  for  themselves,  why  are  they  not  required 
for  entrance,  instead  of  being  thrust  upon  us  when  we  finally 
get  here  ? 

Most  girls  come  to  college,  no  matter  what  they  say,  with  a 
real  enthusiasm  for  learning.  They  always  have  a  rather 
definite  idea  as  to  what  subjects  they  want  to  try  out,  and 
which  particular  one  they  want  to  specialize  in.  Then,  how 
terribly  is  their  enthusiasm  dampened,  when  they  find  them- 
selves bound  with  essentials,  required  to  take  this,  that  and  the 
other  stupid  course.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuation 
of  prep  school.  Her  illusions  of  freedom,  of  opportunities  to 
use  her  own  judgment  in  making  decisions  for  herself,  of 
exercising  her  own  will — all  are  speedily  and  cruelly  dispelled. 
Once  more  she  settles  down  to  the  wearisome  monotony  of 
grinding ! 
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These  required  subjects  on  which  we  are  compelled  to  spend 
most  of  our  time,  are  terribly  uninteresting  to  most  of  us. 
Since  we  find  them  so  boring,  we  soon  lose  interest  in  the  one 
or  two  we  are  allowed  to  elect.  Having  lost  our  interest  and 
enthusiasm,  we  no  longer  work.  Instead  we  are  satisfied  with 
merely  "getting  by,"  and  pat  ourselves  proudly  on  the  back 
when  we  have  been  able  to  bluff  through  a  class  or  in  some 
way  evade  any  question  we  are  asked.  This  attitude  certainly 
does  us  no  good  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  it  develops  the  habits 
of  laziness  and  procrastination  in  the  few  of  ut  who  were  not 
already  imbued  with  them  before  coming  here. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Juniors  and  Seniors  are  much  more 
enthusiastic  about  College  than  the  two  lower  clases.  The 
reason  is  equally  as  evident, — they  are  studying  subjects  which 
they  find  suitable,  interesting  and  worth  working  for.  Does  it 
not  seem  a  shame  that  Freshmen  and  Sophomores  are  not 
given  the  same  opportunities?  Surely,  most  Freshmen  have 
minds  sufficiently  trained  and  developed  to  be  able  to  choose 
their  own  courses.  If  they  have  not,  let  the  entrance  standard 
be  raised,  so  that  only  those  who  have  such  judgment  and 
intelligence  are  admitted.  It  seems  unfair  that  the  majority 
should  be  made  to  suffer  for  the  sakes  of  those  who  are  not 
really  ready  to  come  to  college.  For  college  in  the  true  sense 
means  an  institution  where  those  who  have  a  real  ambition  to 
learn  may  satisfy  that  ambition  by  working  with  truly  scholar- 
ly abandon  at  those  things  which  their  own  discretion  advises 
as  most  suitable.  Is  it  not  a  sacrilege  to  desecrate  the  name 
and  the  idea  by  making  of  Smith,  which  is  supposedly  a  repre- 
sentative American  college,  little  more  than  an  advanced  pre 
paratory  school  ? 


TRYING-OUT 

ELIZABETH  L.  HAERLE 

They  had  told  her  to  try  out,  and  she  had  become  convinced 
that  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do.  They  had  urged  her  to  "be 
a  sport;  really,  it's  lots  of  fun!" — and  she  had  agreed.  They 
said  she  showed  the  right  spirit,  and  clapped  her  on  the 
shoulder  with  approving  heartiness.  And  she  had  beamed  on 
them,  filled  with  a  gratifying  sense  of  her  own  worth. 

Being  a  very  determined  young  person,  she  went  at  once  to 
sign  up.  The  long  list  of  names  confronting  her  started  the 
first  doubt  in  her  heart.  Did  she  really  have  any  chance? 
Her  simple  faith  was  shaken,  and  for  a  long  time  she  argued 
with  herself.  There  was  no  use  trying  out  if  she  felt  she  had 
no  chance  of  winning.  But  how  could  she  be  sure  ?  She  could 
not  know  unless  she  tried.  So  she  signed  her  name  with  an 
unaccustomed  flourish  of  sheer  bravado,  and  marched  away, 
hoping  no  one  had  seen  her. 

The  first  trial  was  a  dreadful  ordeal.  Her  knees  shook  and 
her  voice  stuck  in  her  throat.  She  hated  to  make  a  fool  of 
herself  and  she  was  unpleasantly  sure  that  she  had  done  it, 
this  time.  The  long  wait,  standing  in  line  with  scores  of 
equally  scared  and  miserable  persons,  had  been  very  wearing 
on  her  nerves.  She  knew  she  would  have  done  better  if  she 
had  not  been  so  nervous.  Well,  she  had  done  her  duty  and 
tried  out.  If  she  had  failed,  it  was  through  no  fault  of  hers. 
So  she  tried  to  console  herself,  assured  herself  that  she  knew 
she  had  no  chance  whatever — and  sat  down  to  possess  her  soul 
in  patience  till  the  second  trials  should  be  announced. 

It  was  several  days  before  the  fatal  list  was  posted.  When 
she  first  saw  it,  her  heart  gave  a  bound  and  then  a  painful 
thump.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  rush  up  to  it,  her  second  to 
walk  away  with  every  show  of  indifference.  She  said  to  her- 
self— "You  know  your  name  isn't  there.  You're  not  the  least 
bit  interested."  She  even  tried  to  believe  it.  But  she  found 
herself  sidling  up,  after  all,  on  the  pretense  that  she  wanted  to 
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see  if  any  of  her  friends  had  made  second  trials.     It  annoyed 
her  to  have  her  heart  thumping  so  for  just  a  friend. 

When  she  saw  her  name  on  the  list  over  the  heads  of  ten 
other  people  clustering  around  the  bulletin  board,  she  didn't 
believe  it.  She  read  it  twice  over  before  she  breathed  again. 
Then  she  saw  it  was  misspelled  and  feared  there  might  be  a 
mistake.  But  at  the  same  time  she  knew  there  wasn't.  Her 
heart  beat  high  with  joy.  She  had  just  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  murmur  regretfully  as. she  pushed  her  way  out  of 
the  group — "Oh, why  pass  through  that  agony  again!" 

It  wasn't  till  later,  when  she  had  collected  her  thoughts  to 
some  extent,  that  she  realized  what  had  happened.  After  all, 
second  trials  were  nothing.  Look  at  the  long  list  of  people 
who  had  made  them.  It  just  meant  more  misery,  more 
nervousness  and  more  suspense.  Still — she  was  glad  that  she 
hadn't  been  dropped  the  first  time. 

The  second  trials  were,  if  anything,  worse  than  the  first. 
She  thought  she  had  grown  used  to  them  by  this  time,  but  she 
found  she  hadn't.  She  knew  now  for  an  absolute  certainty 
that  she  was  "done  for,"  in  the  jargon  of  the  day.  She  tried 
to  put  all  thought  of  it  out  of  her  mind,  and  was  much  annoyed 
at  her  failure. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  they  were  very  slow  in  posting  the 
announcement  of  third  trials.  She  wondered  at  her  own 
impatience.  She  had  no  further  interest  in  the  matter.  She 
supposed  it  was  because  she  wanted  to  be  convinced  of  some- 
thing she  already  knew  for  a  certainty.  Her  own  incon- 
sistency failed  to  strike  her.  Her  friends  thought  she  was 
losing  her  sense  of  humor,  and  wondered  why. 

But  she  made  third  trials.  She  was  honestly  surprised  and 
she  was  exultant.  But  not  for  long.  She  bethought  herself 
of  the  old  adage  of  the  cup  and  the  lip.  And  it  would  be  such 
a  shame  to  have  gone  this  far  and  not  get  in.  All  that  agony 
in  vain — it  would  be  unbearable!  She  scanned  the  list 
anxiously.  They  had  certainly  thinned  people  out.  But  she 
still  had  plenty  of  rivals.  Two  of  them  she  had  always  con- 
sidered her  friends.  Now  as  she  measured  their  chances  with 
her  own,  she  wondered  if  she  could  rejoice  at  their  success  if 
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that  meant  her  failure.  She  began  to  avoid  them.  She  knew 
this  sudden  feeling  of  hostility  was  unfair,  but  she  suspected 
them  of  feeling  the  same  way  about  her.  Her  pride  prevented 
her  from  confiding  in  her  friends,  lest  they  think  she  cared  too 
much  about  it.  It  was  ridiculous  to  care  so  much  about  it, 
anyway.  And  she  didn't  care  about  it  really — didn't  give  a 
dam.     Only — the  thing  had  got  on  her  nerves. 

She  was  nervous  and  irritable  and  absent-minded  these  days. 
Third  trials  were  over,  and  now  everything  rested  on  the  lap 
of  the  gods.  The  suspense  was  all  but  unbearable.  If  it  were 
only  over,  she  used  to  say  to  herself — no  matter  if  she  got  in  or 
not.  Just  to  be  released  from  this  dreadful  uncertainty !  She 
began  to  take  long  solitary  walks,  striding  along  very  fast  with 
a  ferocious  expression  on  her  face.  She  often  woke  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  with  the  vexing  question  echoing  in  her 
ears. 

Finally  the  gods  took  pity  on  her,  and  the  club  came  around 
singing  one  bright  sunny  morning  and  took  her  in.  Her  re- 
lief far  exceeded  her  pleasure.  She  could  not  grasp  the  signi- 
ficance of  the  fact,  she  only  knew  that  she  was  glad  that  all 
those  days  of  doubt  and  suspense  were  ended.  She  was  glad 
to  get  in,  of  course,  but  was  she  glad  to  be  in?  She  is  still 
wondering. 


THE  VIGIL 

MARGUERITE   LIVINGSTONE 
From  out  the  purpled  shadows  of  the  rocks — 
Bold  moonlit  rocks,  clear  cut,  save  where  the  waves, 
Dashing  themselves  against  the  smooth-worn  mass, 
Raised  up  a  luminous  curtain  of  white  mist 
That  veiled  their  rugged  beauty,  yet  but  served 
For  its  enhancement — out  from  the  shaded  place 
There  came  soft  laughter  mingled  with  the  beat 
Of  surging  waters.  'Twas  a  sound  so  low 
That  scarce  could  it  be  heard  above  the  waves. 
Yet  ever  and  anon,  born  by  the  breeze, 
It  reached  the  ears  of  strolling  Peleus, 
Until  at  last  it  waked  him  from  his  thoughts. 
The  while  the  wind  caressed  his  rumpled  hair. 
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Grayed  with  the  frost  of  years,  sweet  laughter  came  again 

Faint,  soft,  seductive  from  its  cool  retreat. 

The  wandering  sage,  his  meditations  o'er, 

Listened  enchanted,  while  unconsciously 

He  took  his  way  among  the  rocks  to  seek 

The  source  of  that  sweet  music,  lilting,  low. 

As  round  a  jutting  scarp  of  moon-grayed  stone 

He  made  his  way,  cautious  lest  he  should  slip, 

A  group  of  maidens  passing  fair  he  saw ; 

And  some  were  singing,  crooning  to  the  sea ; 

Some  danced;  while  others  graceful,  slender,  swift, 

Pursued  a  laughing  sister;  and  they  all 

Seemed  very  like  sea  nymphs,  as  unafraid, 

Spray-drenched,  they  watched  the  water  pound  against  the  cliffs. 

And  as  the  spray  rained  down  they  smiled,  and  when 

The  white  foam  lipped  their  whiter  feet  they  sprang 

Back  laughing.     But  his  eyes  were  not  for  these. 

There  at  one  side  a  figure  sat  alone, 

Bathed  in  moon  magic,  radiant,  wonderful. 

Yet  in  her  attitude  there  was  an  air 

Of  wistfulness,  of  waiting.     Starred  with  spray 

And  wrapt  in  mist,  she  seemed  more  beautiful 

Than  light,  more  sad  than  the  gray  rain. 

Her  flowing  gown  fell  to  her  feet  in  folds 

Of  clinging,  melting  loveliness.     One  foot 

Slender,  well  arched,  thrust  forth.     She  moved,  she  spoke. 

Softly  a  name  she  loved  came  from  her  lips, 

And  then — "So  long — and  Troy  so  far  away." 

Among  the  rocks  a  dark  spot  moved,  was  gone. 

Across  the  moon  a  few  gray  wisps  of  cloud 

Were  flying;  through  the  night  gray  wind  gusts  bore, 

Rising  and  falling  in  a  soft  caress, 

The  pitying  words  of  the  old  philosopher — 

"The  Queen — Oh  Eros! — pity  her — the  Queen." 


REVIEWS 


A  Book  of  Princeton  Verse  II,  1919.  Princeton  University- 
Press:  Princeton,  N.  J. 

An  enterprising  group  of  poetry  lovers  has  added  another 
collection  of  Princeton  verse  to  the  two  volumes  they  already 
possess.  The  first  was  edited  in  1904  by  Raymond  B.  Fosdick 
with  the  guidance  and  cooperation  of  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
then  on  the  faculty  of  his  college ;  the  second  was  the  result  of 
Alfred  Noyes's  enthusiasm  and  duly  prefaced  by  him.  The 
1919  collection,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  declares  in  his  optimistic  pre- 
face to  be  better  than  either  of  the  first,  and  since  it  was  all 
written  in  the  last  three  years,  this  improvement  is  probably 
due  to  the  war.  "Every  experience  which  brings  the  realities 
of  life  home  to  us  ought  at  once  to  quicken  the  emotions  and  to 
clarify  their  utterance."  This  is  the  explanation  given  to  the 
great  revival  of  lyrical  poetry  in  England  and  America. 

The  book  itself,  like  Gaul,  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the 
first  part  concerning  "Princeton  in  War  Time,"  the  second, 
miscellaneous  poetry,  and  the  third,  "Poems  of  the  War."  Un- 
fortunately, the  second  division  is  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
the  other  two  together,  for  in  general,  the  poems  of  the  great-, 
est  force,  vigor  and  beauty  are  those  which  have  a  bearing  on 
the  war.  Not  many  of  the  contents  of  this  collection  are  writ- 
ten by  undergraduates,  and  there  is  therefore  none  of  the  feel- 
ing of  immaturity  that  college  collections  are  apt  to  have.  It 
is  such  a  collection  as  might  have  been  made  from  contempor- 
ary American  magazines,  and  many  of  its  contributors  are 
men  we  may  expect  to  hear  from  frequently,  as  John  Peale 
Bishop,  Struthers  Burt,  Frank  McDonald  and  Robert  Coffin. 

An  interesting  point,  (though  probably  one  that  only  a 
reviewer  would  notice,)  is  the  distinctly  masculine  style  of  the 
whole.  It  is  a  manly  collection  of  verse  or  perhaps,  a  collec- 
tion of  manly  verse.  A  girls'  college  would  never  have  pro- 
duced that  volume,  but  rather  one  surely  more  emotional,  pos- 
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sibly  more  delicate,  probably  more  sentimental.  If  the  old 
standard  of  judgment  remains  true, — that  a  good  poem  is  one 
which  is  "simple,  sensuous,  passionate," — there  are  a  great 
many  good  ones  in  this  book. 

In  one  respect  the  editors  of  this  volume  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated, and  that  is  in  the  very  small  proportion  of  free 
verse  they  have  included.  That  "Bolshevism  in  poetry,"  a  lax 
and  degenerate  product  of  extended  peace,  has  brought  about 
a  reaction  among  poetry  lovers,  who  return  with  quickened 
interest  to  the  limitations  of  metre  and  rhyme.  There  is  very 
little  vers  libre  indeed  in  this  collection,  but  there  might  be 
even  less  without  any  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  book. 

The  main  interest  in  this  book  for  us,  is  in  its  force  as  an 
example.  Ten  years  ago,  we  published  a  slim  little  volume  of 
Smith  College  verse  and  the  time  is  about  ripe  for  another 
such  effort  on  our  part.  In  ten  years,  a  great  many  students 
and  alumnae  have  done  some  extremely  good  work  and  we  feel 
that  a  carefully  edited  volume  would  be  such  as  our  Alma 
Mater  could  take  a  just  pride  in.  This  little  book  of  Princeton 
verse  is  not  remarkable  in  any  way  that  we  can  find,  it  is  by 
no  means  epoch-making,  it  does  not  even  illustrate  any  particu- 
lar tendency  or  development  in  American  poetry,  yet  it  is  in- 
teresting and  not  only  worth  doing  but  worth  emulating. 

E.  M.  L. 

Nights  in  London.  By  Thomas  Burke.  Henry  Holt  and 
Company :  New  York. 

Unlike  the  author's,  "Limehouse  Nights,"  confined  to  tales 
of  one  vicinity,  this  book  gives  no  flash-light  impressions  of 
nocturnal  London  in  many  phases.  The  very  title  page  is 
suggestive  of  the  range  of  content ;  there  are  Art  nights  and 
Music  nights,  Lonely  nights  and  Happy  nights,  French  and 
Russian  nights,  heralding  brief,  vivid  essays  on  the  devious 
ways  and  moods  of  "town"  by  lamplight.  So,  we  find  in  the 
introductory  chapter,  "London  is  not  one  place,  but  many 
places,  she  has  not  one  soul  but  many  souls." 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
author  is  so  much  in  love  with  London.     He  loved  her  first  as 
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a  child  of  seven  when  he  discovered  Beauty  there  and  writing 
now,  he  adores  her  whims,  her  flaws,  her  marvelous  strange- 
ness and  beauty. 

We  cannot  imagine  him  caring  much  for  the  country,  with 
its  wide  loneliness  when  he  says  that  the  most  impressive 
event  of  his  daily  life  is  to  know  that  the  six  millions  of  London 
are  near  him ;  that  their  very  windows  are  yellow  oblongs  of 
mystery  to  him !  It  is  thus,  in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  that  we 
go  forth  to  make  a  round  of  the  nights  and  on  our  travels,  we 
are  sure  to  meet  all  those  bizarre  persons  whose  well-depicted 
individualities  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  calling  them,  "types," — were  creatures  of  their  enviroment. 
How  we  should  like  to  meet  a  man  in  real  life,  like  Mr. 
Francioli,  the  chef  d'  orchestre!  A  benign  demi-god  who  has 
modelled  himself  upon  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Irving  and  is 
withal  a  good  conductor  could  not  but  intrigue  one's  fancy. 

Yet  whether  it  be  Soho  or  Chelsea  the  author  is  sure  to 
move  among  old  friends.  San  Tai  Ling  welcomes  us  to  Lime- 
house,  of  honeyed  speech  and  reed-pipe  music,  and  takes  us  on 
into  a  common  room  where  yellow  faces  blink  from  the  purple 
dusk,  beaded  with  tiny  lights.  There  is  pale  Russian  Lanya, 
a  factory  girl  with  a  passion  for  Tchaikowsky  and  Libelius  or 
drunken,  copper-haired  Luba  of  unhappy  Duval  Street.  In- 
deed, these  pages  truly  live  because  of  the  manifold  personal- 
ities painted  in  them. 

There  are  however,  occasionally  some  very  disturbing  lapses 
of  style,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  author's  pen  has  quite  run 
away  from  him  in  the  white  heat  of  enthusiasm;  there  are 
questions  too,  whether  the  short  poems  accompanying  the  es- 
says add  much  of  value  or  delight.  And  speaking  aesthetically, 
it  would  seem  that  the  writer  talks  a  great  deal  too  much  about 
the  food  he  has  had  in  these  various  places. 

However,  if  you  love  the  strange  sights  and  sounds  of  a  city, 
you  may  experience  all,  through  a  man  who  has  lived  his  life 
in  many  lands,  who  has  made  many  curious  acquaintances  in 
as  many  piquant  adventures,  and  has  not  yet  had  to  leave  the 
confines  of  London. 

D.  C. 


EDITORIAL 


With  the  spirit  of  modern  renaissance  which  is  sweeping 
over  us  all,  bearing  in  its  train  strange  elements  of  unrest,  we 
feel  dawning  anew  the  veracity  of  time-worn  adages.  We  re- 
fer in  this  particular  instance  to  the  ancient  philosophy  of 
Anaximines  who  stated  positively  and  irrefutably  that  every- 
thing changes.  Acknowledging  as  we  all  do,  the  truth  of  the 
statement,  it  seems  strange  that  we  need  ever  feel  the  need  of 
hastening  the  process.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  however,  we 
have  outgrown  our  speed  limit. 

"Hold  on,  now!"  says  the  Spirit  of  our  conservative  ances- 
tors in  the  guise  of  a  few  members  of  our  own  generation. 
"Wait  a  minute;  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry!  The  world  is 
moving.     Stand  still  and  you'll  be  carried  along  with  it." 

"In  other  words,"  we  reply  as  courteously  as  possible,"  If  we 
stand  on  the  side-lines,  we  can  see  the  Parade  go  by.  You 
must  excuse  us,  honored  ancestors,  if  we  hurry  on.  You  see, 
we  want  to  be  in  the  Parade.  We  have  a  brass  band  all  our 
own." 

"Let  them  go!"  says  the  Spirit  of  the  Coming  Era  and  so 
with  grateful  cheers  and  flags  flying,  we  descend  from  our  box 
in  the  grand-stand  and  join  the  ranks. 

And  now,  it  seems,  we  have  really  come  to  the  point,  for  after 
a  brief  and  thoughtful  period  of  indecision,  the  Monthly  has 
decided  to  "step  out."  For  the  first  time,  advertisements  adorn 
our  pages.  With  a  few  regrets,  perhaps,  but  with  the  great- 
est confidence,  we  intend  presently  to  relinquish  our  claims  as 
seniors  upon  the  publication  and  ownership  of  the  magazine 
and  welcome  to  our  ranks  in  the  selection  of  the  next  year's 
Board,  a  staff  composed  of  the  three  upper  classes  which  will 
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better  represent  the  student-body.  This  Staff  will  be  deter- 
mined moreover,  upon  a  system  of  competition  in  submitting 
material  for  publication  whereby  we  hope  to  present  to  our 
subscribers  a  more  readable  magazine. 

With  the  department  of  the  old  order,  we  regret  extremely 
the  resignation  from  the  Board  of  our  faculty  adviser,  Miss 
Jordan,  whose  sympathetic  and  personal  interest  began  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Monthly  itself  and  will  continue  to  be  our 
inspiration,  whether  officially  or  unofficially  tendered.  Her 
last  suggestion  was  a  proposal  of  the  new  policy  which  we  are 
adopting  and  we  should  like  to  intimate  that  the  Coming  Era 
could  hope  for  no  better  means  of  expression  than  Miss  Jordan 
herself. 

We  wish  also  to  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  her  successor 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Withington  and  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  his  advice  which  has  already  been  of  the  greatest  value. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


One  who  reads  the  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  for  October 
wishes  that  the  writer  of  "An  Apology  for  Inordinate  Self- 
confidence"  had  taken  more  time  and  care,  for  her  idea  seems 
worthy  of  better  expression  than  she  has  given  it.  One  might 
criticize  use  of  words.  By  calling  a  thing  inordinate  a  writer 
comes  near  to  putting  it  beyond  the  pale  of  defense.  But  the 
thought  is  a  good  one  that  we  who  are  in  colleges  would  do 
well  to  stake  more  hope  upon  our  futures,  to  hold  some  honest 
enthusiasm  and  ambition  about  ourselves.  "We  ought  to  be 
making  all  sorts  of  vast  and  foolish  plans.  . .  What  we  actually 
do  is  to  refer  indefinitely  to  a  general  intention  of  'going  on' 
with  our  music  or  art  or  our  English."  This  seems  very  true. 
We  are  all  too  easily  satisfied  with  small  attainments.  But 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  in  favor  of 
those  who  may  have  vast  plans  but  who  are  silent  either  be- 
cause they  have  sense  of  humor  and  of  proportion  or  because 
they  are  determined  that  their  dreams  shall  not  be  foolish. 

The  prize  poem,  "Hollows,"  by  Charlotte  E.  Wilder,  in  the 
same  number,  is  delightful.  It  tells  of  the  hollows  that  nature 
makes  and  loves: 

"Brown  leaves  with  crisp-curled  edges  turning  up, 
Borne  by  the  wind  into  some  rounding  dell ; 
Water  that  dimples  in  the  rain,  and  ocean 
Scooped  to  vast  canyons  under  leaning  surge — 
And  then  with  night  the  golden-threaded  moon 
Tracing  a  half-rim  up  the  sky ;  all  these 
Under  the  covering  hollow  of  that  dome 
Reflect  its  down-turned  arch  in  lifted  cups." 
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The  October  number  of  the  Yale  Literary  Magazine  is 
admirable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  contents  and 
for  evidence  of  that  sustained  effort  that  is  all  too  rare  in 
even  the  best  of  college  writing.  There  is  a  long  poem  called 
"Judas  Makkava."  It  is  unfortunate  that  its  rhythm  is  so 
often  broken  for  it  has  some  noble  lines.  But  it  is  chiefly  in 
prose  that  the  excellence  of  the  issue  lies.  "How  Write?"  is 
a  plea  for  simplicity  of  style.  It  is  made  in  sentences  that  are, 
most  of  them,  subtle  and  a  little  difficult  and,  all  of  them,  very 
full.  This  seems  inconsistent,  but  the  essay  is  thoughtful  and 
entertaining,  and  the  last  two  paragraphs  are  smooth  as  if  in 
promise  that  the  writer  too  is  entering  upon  "his  long  striving 
for  a  great  simplicity."  It  is  difficult  to  judge  a  play  by  its 
first  act  alone,  but  "The  Trumpet  Shall  Sound"  bids  fair  to  be 
full  of  color  and  incident.  "Mechanism"  is  a  war  story  in 
which  one  feels  something  convincing  that  proclaims  it  true. 
It  is  appalling.  One  believes  it  true  to  men's  minds  and 
therefore  truer  than  fact.  It  is  the  story  of  a  German  sub- 
lieutenant, once  of  the  submarine  service,  who  draws  sketches 
of  the  woman's  hand  that  his  captain  saw  going  by  their 
periscope  after  their  last  "success,"  who  thinks  that  nothing 
at  all  matters  now  because  they  were  all  caught  up  in  the 
great  machine.  One  remembers  "Le  Feu"  and  its  poilus  and 
looks  for  some  humor  but  finds  none.  The  lieutenant  tells  of 
the  trenches  where  he  served  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
"Once  only  I  tried  to  make  a  picture.  There  were  only  five  or 
six  men  of  my  half-company  sitting  on  the  ground.  But  I 
could  not  draw  them.  There  was  too  much,  too  much  in  those 
few  faces  and  the  bowed-over  backs  and  the  muddy  clothing." 
He  speaks  of  his  conception  of  the  machine,  and  it  is  certainly 
striking  whatever  one  may  think  of  it  as  an  explanation.  He 
had  gone  into  the  submarine  service.  "It  was  on  the  little 
narrow  deck  watching  the  shore  fade  away  in  the  early  dawn, 
or  going  out  in  the  chops  of  the  late  evening  ebb  tide,  that 
some  idea  of  the  great  machine  came  to  me,  the  great  machine 
that  had  caught  all  of  us  madmen,  and  was  grinding  us  out 
boat-load  by  boat-load,  and  dropping  the  refuse,  the  leavings 
into  the  cold  ocean  waters." 

M.  R. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Gertrude  Fitzgerald,  30  Green  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

MARRIAGES 

'17.     Carolyn  Stearns  to  T.  Moody  Stroud  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

'19.     Grace  Valentine  to  Jerome  B.  Wiss.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiss  will  spend 

several  months  in  France. 
Carolyn  P.  Gulick  to  Chauncey  Hulbert.     Mr.  Hulbert  is  studying 

for  a  Ph.  D.  at  Columbia. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'20.      (Correcton.)    Rosalind  Bement  to  Harry  F.  Porter  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Jessie  P.  McCabe  to  George  D.  McClintock  of  Rugby,  N.  D. 

OTHERWISE   OCCUPIED 

'17.     Louise  Morton  is  private  secretary  to  Miss  James  of  the  Alumnae 

House. 
'18.     Mina  Kirstein  is  working  for  her  M.  A.  in  English  at  Columbia, 
and  is  taking  a  course  under  Graham  Wallas  at  the  New  School  f  or 
Social  Research. 
'19.     Doris  Cochran  is  playing  the  part  of  Corinne  Stunlaw,  the  heiress, 
in  "A  Tailor-Made  Man."     She  is  under  contract  with  Cohan  and 
Harris  and  at  present  is  touring  the  West. 
Mary  Foster  has  a  position  as  soloist  in  a  church  in  Buffalo. 
Margaret  Hitchcock  is  taking  the  nurses'  training  at  the  Presby- 
terian Hospital  in  New  York  City. 
Barbara  Johnson  holds  the  special  I.  C.  S.  A.  fellowship  and  is  doing 

graduate  work  at  Bryn  Mawr. 
Constance   McLaughlin   is  teaching   freshman   English  at  the   Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 
Jane  Ladd  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  in  New  York  City. 
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'  To    be    popular    is    to    be    endorsed    in    the 
;  Today  '    and    forgotten    '  Tomorrow '  " 

— Adah  Isaac  Menken 


My  hope  is  in  "The  Today" 

And    the    popularity   of 

Ye    Rose   Tree    Inn 
Ye    Rose   Tree    Hut 
Ye    Rose    Tree    Den 

All    three    on    the 

Approved  List  of  Smith 


A.  de  NAUCAZE 


THE   PARK   COMPANY,   Inc. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Main  Street 


An  Optical  Shop  of  Distinctive  Beauty 
and  Superior  Service 

H  It  is  with  a  very  real  sense  of  gratification  that  the  Park 
Company,  Incorporated,  acknowledges  the  privilege  of  being 
numbered  among  the  first  advertisers  admitted  to  the  pages  of 
the  Smith  College  Monthly. 

1}  From  its  very  beginning  this  distinctive  optical  shop  has 
drawn  a  goodly  share  of  its  patronage  from  the  College.  And 
why  not?     Ours  is  really  an  unusual  sort  of  shop. 

fl  We  have  tried  to  make  it  just  a  little  different.  We  have 
had  high  ideals  in  merchandising,  and  have  striven  to  main- 
tain a  service  of  the  highest  class. 

If  We  have  primed  ourselves  with  a  knowledge  of  our  mer- 
chandise. We  have  provided  the  most  modern  of  equipment ; 
the  most  skillful  workmen.     And — 

If  Our  establishment  has  been  called  "the  most  beautiful 
optical  shop  in  New  England." 


If  Will  you  not  accept  this  as  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  it 
I       soon? 


ART     DEPARTMENT 


OF 


THE   PARK   COMPANY,   Inc. 

An   Art   Center   of   Unique   and 
Appealing   Charm 


FRAMED    PICTURES    FOR    HOLIDAY    GIFTS 
SHOULD    BE    SELECTED    NOW 


ft  Owing  to  the  constant  upward  trend  in  the  cost  of  hand- 
carved  frames,  paints,  moulding  and  glass,  together  with  the 
increasing  cost  of  labor,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  replace 
any  article  in  our  Art  Department  at  present  low  prices. 

ft  We  therefore  urge  most  strongly  that  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  framed  pictures  for  holiday  gifts  make  immediate 
selection.     To  do  so  will  mean  a  substantial  saving. 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty»seven  Main  Street 


Telephone  River  7060  Opposite  Third  National  Bank 

BURNAM'S  I 

402    Main    Street  Springfield,    Mass. 


Correct  Fashions 

Dependable  Quality 

Courteous  Service 

Reasonable  Prices 

AH    of   these    here    in    a    real    SPECIALTY    SHOP 


Burnam's   deals  exclusively   in    Women's   and    Misses' 

Suits         Coats         Gowns         Dresses 
Waists  Skirts  Silk  Underwear 

Hand  Worked  Philippine  Underwear 

A    Wide    Range    of   Styles,    Fabrics    and    Prices 


A  CORDIAL  INVITATION 

is  extended  to  all  to  visit  this  shop.     You  will  be  pleased 
to  see  such  smart  apparel  so  moderately  priced 

YOU    NEVER    PAY    MORE    AT    BURNAM'S 


A    GOOD    STUDY    LAMP 

By  placing  the  light  directly  on  your  work  and  not  in  your 
eyes  this  lamp  will  aid  you  in  your  studies.  Step  into  our 
show  rooms  and  see  our  assortment  of  student  lamps. 

Northampton    Electric   Lighting    Company 

189    MAIN    STREET,     NORTHAMPTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 


Mountain  Paths,  by  Maeterlinck 

The  Theatre  Through  Its  Stage  Door 

by  Belasco 

A  Golden  Age  of  Authors 

by  William  W.  Ellsworth 

All    the    other    new    books    as    published 


BRIDGMAN    8C    LYMAN 
108  Main  Street 


JULIA  B.  CAHILL 
WOMEN'S 

WEAR . . . 

NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 


T.    ONO    8c    COMPANY 


DEALERS     IN 


Japanese   and 


Chinese   Goods 


14  Center  Street,  Northampton 


Telephone"  1253-W 


HILL   BROTHERS 

Corticelli  Yarns 
Couch  Covers 
Window  Draperies 


DR.   MAUDE  G.  WILLIAMS 

REGISTERED    PHYSICIAN 
OSTEOPATH 

Bement  Building  78  Main  Street 

NORTHAMPTON 

MRS.    M.    S.    HARDIMAN 


IDr\> 

Cleanino 
parlors 


FINE    LINGERIE 
All    work    done    by    hand 


73   Center  Street  Telephone  687 

NORTHAMPTON.    MASS. 


C.    N.    FITTS 
137   Main    Street 


STUDENTS' 
ROOM  -  FURNISHINGS 

ORVAR    JORDAN    HAMMOND 

wishes  to  announce  that 
he  has  opened  an  office 
for  the  practice  of  Den- 
tistry at  116  Main  Street 

Telephone  1297-R 

STUDENTS'    GALOCHE! 

White  Fleece-lined 
3,    4    and    6    buckles    high 

Prices,    #3.50,    #4.00    and    #4.50 


E.    ALBERTS 


241  Main  Stree 


SAMUEL    SOCKUT 
Tailor    and    Furrier 

Ladies'  Suits,  Coats  and  Skirts  made  to  orde 

Steam  and  Dry  Cleaning  and  Pressing 
Garments  Remodeled  in 

Latest  Ideas  and  Fashion 
Work  called  for  and  delivered 
10  Center  Street,        -         Northampton,  Ma« 
Telephone  1527-W 


H.    E.    BICKNELL  NORTHAMPTON 


SOME  OF  THE  SEASONABLE  THINGS 
THAT  YOU'LL    FIND    AT    BICKNELL'S 

The  Latest  Footwear  Wool  Hose  Silk  Hose 

A  very  special  bargain  in  Coat  Sweaters 
Fine  Silk  Mufflers  Snug  Wool  Mufflers 

Mark  Cross  Gloves  "Comfy"  Felt  Slippers 

Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs  Keiser  Cravats 

A  Store  Patronized  for  Years  by  Smith  College  Students 


H.     EI.     BICKNELL 

158  Main  St.  Northampton,  Mass. 


S.  %  Ingram  &  (Eo. 
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SINDAN 

ELEANOR  C.  CHILTON 

(Everything  is  sun-colored  across  the  rounded  top  of  the 
hill,  except  a  perfect  circle  of  shade  tinder  the  oak  tree.  Olivia 
is  lying  in  this  shade — her  white-clad  feet  stretched  out  on  the 
shadoived  grass,  her  slender  body  leaning  against  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  Olivia's  tvhole  personality  cries  out  her  age — fifteen. 
Everything  about  her  appearance  seems  to  contradict  some- 
thing else.  Her  body,  for  instance,  although  really  supported 
by  the  ground  and  the  tree,  has  none  of  the  relaxed  abandon  of 
a  child's  repose,  nor  any  of  the  ungainly  stiffness  of  an  adult's. 
She  lies  back  with  a  tense  grace — as  if  she  were  ready  to 
spring  to  her  feet  at  any  moment.  Her  figure  is  charmingly 
immature,  and  she  has  a  fragile,  almost  winged  appearance, 
which  is  relieved  somewhat  by  the  even,  healthy  tan  of  her 
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skin,  and  the  muscular  irregularity  of  her  forearms.  She  is 
dressed  in  something  loose  and  blue,  open  at  the  neck,  and 
short-sleeved.  Her  face  is  piquantly  shaped,  with  a  firm  chin, 
promising  a  strength  of  will  which  her  susceptible  eyes  contra- 
dict— lips  so  straight  and  red  that  they  might  have  been 
painted  in,  as  an  afterthought,  with  two  sweeps  of  a  fine 
brush — lips  that  seem  to  hint  at  faintly -stirring  passions — and 
a  low,  innocent  forehead.  She  has  a  small  nose  with  freckles 
across  it — freckles  which  look  as  if  they  would  float  off  if  one's 
finger  were  rubbed  lightly  over  them — and  soft  hair,  the  color 
of  lamplight,  which  flies  around  her  face  in  such  a  distracting 
way  that  her  mother  is  always  saying,  "My  dear,  your  hair  is 
disgracefid — you  really  must  brush  it  back  before  you  go 
out" — and  then  is  rather  glad  when  it  starts  flying  again — as 
it  always  does  in  a  few  minutes.  The  hair  and  face,  however, 
are  only  a  background  for  her  eyes — wide-set,  grey  eyes — eyes 
tvhich  reflect  her  slightest  change  of  mood,  and  still,  in  any 
mood,  seem  to  promise  love  reserved  for  you — eyes  tvhich 
droop  at  the  corners  as  if  tired  with  the  weight  of  the  dark, 
heavy  lashes  above. 

The  sloping  light  on  the  hillside  behind  her  is  smooth,  and 
bare  of  anything  except  a  few  rocks.  But,  as  we  look,  a  man 
appears.  He  did  not  walk  toward  the  spot  where  we  now  see 
him,  but  seemed,  suddenly,  to  be  there.  His  name  is  Sindan. 
His  age  is  indefinite.  His  hair  is  straight  and  black,  his  face 
is  yellow,  and  heavily  lined,  and  his  eyes  are  large  and  heavy 
with  wisdom — they  are  eyes  that  seem  to  have  watched  the 
ages  go  past.  A  smile  is  ahvays  just  stepping  off  the  corners 
of  his  mouth.  He  is  tall,  and  gives  the  impression  of  stoop- 
ing— but  how  he  is  dressed  no  one  will  ever  know — for  one  al- 
ways forgets  to  notice.  On  his  arm  is  a  basket.  He  stands 
looking  at  Olivia  for  a  moment,  then  he  walks  over  to  the  oak 
tree  and  sits  down  beside  her.  She  turns  to  him,  startled- — - 
then,  recognizing  him,  she  averts  her  face  once  more — but  not 
before  he  sees  the  tear-streaks  across  her  cheeks,  and  the  wet- 
ness of  the  grey  eyes.  He  speaks  to  her  in  low,  rich  tones 
tvhich  contrast  oddly  with  her  strained,  young  voice.) 

Sindan  :  I  have  brought  the  basket,  Olivia.     Have  you  an- 
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other  gift  for  me — so  soon  ?  You  used  to  give  me  longer  waits 
between — . 

(He  holds  out  the  basket,  but  she  moves  away  from  him  just 
a  trifle  and,  with  a  shamefaced  look,  puts  her  hand  behind 
her.) 

Sindan:  Oho!  So  you're  loath  to  give  it  to  me?  Come, 
come,  child !  If  it  is  broken,  you  don't  want  it.  If  it  is  not, 
you  wouldn't  have  called  me. 

Olivia:  (Tearfully)  I  didn't  call  you!  I  never  do! 
You — you  just  come. 

(Obviously  trying  to  hedge  for  time) 

I — I  hate  to  give  this  one  up,  Sindan.  It  was — I  thought  it 
was  never  to  break ! 

Sindan  :  You  thought  that  about  all  of  them — Look !  (He 
pulls  a  handful  of  clay  pieces  from  his  basket,  and  starts  fitting 
them  together.  Shoiving  her  a  finished  figure — )  You  gave 
me  this  one,  years  ago,  when  you  could  scarcely  pronounce  my 
name — Do  you  remember  it? 

Olivia  :  (In  amazement)  Why — it's  mother ! — the  way  she 
looked  when  I  first  remember  her — 

Sindan  :  Yes — your  mother.  It  was  a  very  pretty  thing 
once — before  it  broke. 

Olivia:  I  don't  seem  to  remember — Why  did  it — break? 

Sindan  :  It  crumbled  when  she  told  you — a  lie ! 

Olivia  :  Oh,  how — (Suddenly)     Was  that  the  first? 

Sindan:  Yes.  (He  puts  another  figure  together.)  And 
this — do  you  remember  ? 

Olivia:  (Her  face  lighting  ivith  recognition,  and  then  dark- 
ening) Oh  that  !  That  was  my  governess;  I  told  her  the 
truth  and  she  said  I  lied.  (Smiling  rather  ivanly)  I  had  for- 
gotten that  one ! 

Sindan:  (Searching  her  face  keenly)  Yes — but  at  the 
time  you  thought  that  you  could  never  forget  it.  And — 
(Drawing  cut  still  another  figure)  this  was  a  bad  one — . 
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Olivia:  (Impulsively  stretching  out  her  arms  for  it)  Oh, 
Jackie-boy,  my  precious  puppy !  (Sindan  draws  it  away  from 
her,  and  lays  it  on  the  ground  with  the  two  others.) 

Sindan  :  Have  you  forgotten  that,  too — ?  He  deserted  you, 
and  followed  a  strange  man  down  the  street. 

Olivia:  (Quickly)  Yes,  but  he  came  back  soon — and  I 
know  that  he  was  sorry ! 

Sindan  :  Ah,  but  being  sorry  cannot  restore  him — once  the 
harm  is  done.  You  trusted  him,  and  he  failed  you — nothing 
can  restore  a  lost  faith — or  a  broken  ideal. 

Olivia:  (Dully)  Nothing — can  restore — (Vehemently — 
her  hands  at  her  head)  Oh — it's  thinking  does  it — I'm  going 
to  stop  thinking  at  all ! 

Sindan  :  Didn't  you  love  those  little  idols  of  yours?  Didn't 
you  enjoy  your  worship  of  them  before  they  fell  apart? 

Olivia:  (Sloivly)     Y — yes. 

Sindan  :  (With  a  motion  as  if  to  gather  them  up)  Would 
you  give  up  the  memory  of  them  ? 

Olivia  :   (Quickly  stretching  out  her  hands)     Oh,  no !  No ! 

Sindan  :    That   is   the   secret   of  all   worship   of   mortal 
things — and   people.      We  love,   we   idealize — we  are  disap- 
pointed, we  suffer — but  the  memories  hurt  less  as  time  goes 
on. 

Olivia:  (Whispering  to  herself,  as  if  learning  a  lesson) 
The  memories — hurt — less — as — time — goes — on — .  (She 
furtively  pulls  her  hand  from  behind  her  back,  and  snatches  a 
glance  at  its  content.) 

Sindan  :  You  had  better  give  me  that  one,  now — it  will  only 
get  harder  as  you  keep  putting  it  off ! 

(She  hesitates.) 

Here  is  the  very  last  one  you  gave  me — let  me  see — one? 

No,  two  months  ago.     (As  he  speaks  he  fits  still  another  figure 

together.     A  hurt  look  clouds  her  eyes,  and  her  teeth  catch  her 

underlip.)     Ah — still  a  little  feeling  left  for  him?     Poor  fel- 
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low !     After  all,  the  next  best  thing  to  being  a  splendid  man  is, 
perhaps,  being  a  splendid  poet ! 

Olivia:  (Turning  aivay  her  face)  Don't — please!  Put  it 
back! 

(Sindan  places  it  on  the  ground,  with  the  others.  Then  he 
holds  out  his  hand.  Reluctantly  she  places  in  it  a  crumbled 
figure — He  examines  it  ivith  interest.) 

Sindan  :  I  have  never  seen  her  before. 

Olivia:  (With  quick  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  keeping  back 
sobs  with  difficulty)  She — she's  a  woman — I  know — I 
knew — very  well. 

Sindan:  Yes? 

(It  is  evident  that  he  expects  her  to  continue.  It  is  hard  for 
her,  but  she  makes  the  effort.) 

Olivia:  She  used  to — she  used  to — to  kiss  me  all  the  time 
and — and  tell  me  that  if  she  d — didn't  have  me  to  c — care  for 
she  couldn't  live.  I  believed  her — and  she — she  never  really 
meant  it — at  all !  She  cares  for — for  another  girl  now — a  girl 
who  used  to  be  my  friend  until — until  I  couldn't  be  hers  any 
more. 

Sindan  :  You  gave  her  up  because  she  (Pointing  to  the  fig- 
gure  in  his  hand)  was  jealous? 

(Olivia  nods,  miserably,  then  suddenly  drops  her  face  in 
her  arms.) 

Sindan  :  Poor  child !  (He  pats  her  arm  consolingly.)  And 
now  I  must  go. 

Olivia:   (Clinging  to  him)     Oh,   Sindan — don't — don't   go. 

Sindan  :  Ycu  know,  dear,  I  am  always  near  you.  You  have 
only  to  need  me,  and  I  shall  come. 

Olivia:  (Wildly)  Sindan!  I — I'm  never  going  to  need  you 
again — like  this ! 

(Sindan  scoops  the  broken  bits  of  clay  from  the  ground  and, 
gently  enough,  puts  them  back  in  the  basket.) 
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Sindan  :  You  have  only  to  wish  for  me,  my  dear — only  to 
wish  for  me.  (The  last  few  words  die  aivay  as  he  disappears. 
Olivia,  with  a  pathetic  sense  of  loneliness  in  her  eyes,  looks 
around  her,  and  then  stretches  out  her  arms  in  unstrung,  pas- 
sionate appeal — ) 

Olivia:  Give  me  back  the  pieces!  Sindan!  GIVE  ME 
BACK  THE  PIECES!  ! 

(The  blue  quiet  of  the  sky  is  the  only  response  to  her  cry, 
and  she  flings  herself  face  downward  on  the  grass.  Clouds 
have  formed  over  the  hilltop  and,  as  the  sunshine  slides  doioi 
into  the  valley,  the  circle  of  shade  under  the  tree  merges  grad- 
ualy  into  the  dark  blue  around  it.  At  the  foot  on  the  hill  a  neat 
path  trims  the  edge,  and  forges  up  its  steep  side.  As  Olivia, 
lies  sobbing,  under  the  tree,  a  boy  comes  whistling  up  the  path. 
He  is  dressed  in  white  trousers  and  shirt,  and  his  clothes  hang 
awkwardly  on  his  thin,  loosely-jointed  body.  His  face  has  a 
lean  and  immature  sweetness,  and  his  eyes  are  an  uncanny 
combination  of  knowledge  and  questions.  His  whistling  ceases 
abruptly  when  he  sees  her — and,  starting  forward  impulsively, 
he  sits  down  beside  her.) 

Boy  :  Oh,  listen — Olivia — dear ! 

(She  starts  up — dabs  at  her  eyes — and  then  breaks  into  cry- 
ing again.  He  takes  her  hand  in  his,  and,  with  the  silent, 
groping,  comforting  grace  of  eighteen,  gradually  cheers  her 
back  to  quiet.  Soon  she  is  sitting  upright,  looking  at  him  from 
under  heavy,  wet  lashes,  with  a  shaky,  red  smile.) 

Boy  :  You  know,  Olivia — if — if  you'd  only  come  to  me  when 
you're  worried  about  things — I — I'd  do  my  best  to  help — . 

Olivia:  Would  you — really? — I — wonder? 

(Into  her  eyes,  shining  through  the  misty  traces  of  tears, 
comes  a  light,  which  seems  to  be  ever  looking  upward,  and  re- 
fleeting  a  stronger  light  shining  there.  It  slips  out  under  her 
lashes,  like  a  white,  white  ghost,  stealing  out  of  dark  shad- 
ows— further — and  further — .) 

THE  END 


MOTHERS 

ISADORE  L.  LUCE 

Five-year-old  Robert  was  playing  in  the  warm,  sunny  rose 
garden  beside  Mother.  She  was  sitting  on  the  rustic  bench 
sewing,  and  somehow,  to  Bobbie  she  was  the  whole  garden  and 
the  whole  garden  was  Mother.  Whether  he  played  dog  around 
the  paths  or  choo-chooed  over  the  lawn  or  picked  roses  for 
Beauty  \yhen  the  ships  on  the  little  pond  had  yielded  nothing 
for  her  selfish  sisters,  the  dog  always  ran  to  Mother,  the  train 
brought  her  things,  she  was  the  Beauty  for  whom  he  risked  his 
life  to  pick  roses.  She  was  always  there,  always  ready  to  pre- 
tend, to  make  up  new  pretends,  to  be  glad  with  over  a  pretty 
bug,  to  be  sorry  about  the  disappointingness  of  corners  where 
Bobbie  had  ceremoniously  planted  his  orange  seeds. 

He  and  Mother  lived  together  during  the  day  until  Daddy 
came  home  at  fire  and  tea-time,  and  then  they  three  lived  to- 
gether until  time  to  go  to  bed.  Bobbie  used  to  wonder  dreamily 
what  Mother  and  Daddy  said  when  they  lived  together  between 
his  bedtime  and  theirs.  He  knew  it  was  just  as  lovely  then 
as  his  Mother's  living  in  the  day  time,  because  one  night  he 
had  waked  up  and  gone  down.  The  fire  was  all  red  and  crum- 
bly and  Mother  and  Daddy  were  living  together  on  the  big 
divan  before  it.  Mother's  head  was  on  Daddy's  shoulder,  just 
the  way  she  put  Bobby's  head  on  hers,  and  there  was  a  lovely 
fuzzy  light  around  her  hair  like  the  angels  in  the  pictures. 
Bobby  had  tiptoed  in  and  sleepily  slipped  his  moist  little  hand 
into  Mother's.  She,  without  turning  about  or  lifting  her  head, 
said  quite  low,  "Come  up,  dear."  So  he  had  climbed  up  be- 
tween them  and  snuggled  down  by  Mother's  soft,  silky  side 
and  Daddy's  dear  comfortable  scratchy  one.  They  had  rested 
in  the  warm  firelight  for  a  beautiful,  long,  cozy  time  Bobbie 
remembered,  and  then  he  had  forgotten  about  things,  all  ex- 
cept Mother's  kiss  as  she  tucked  him  in  his  crib  before  she  and 
Daddy  went  to  bed. 
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Bobbie  was  thinking  about  that  nice  time  as  he  floated  little 
sticks  in  the  pond.  The  roses  smelled  very  sweet  and  he  could 
hear  Mother's  scissors  snipping  every  little  while.  He  felt  so 
sorry  for  poor  Daddy  who  couldn't  live  with  them  all  the  time. 
Horrid  old  office !  He  would  like  to  push  it  into  the  pond !  He 
guessed  that  Daddy  loved  Mother  just  as  much  as  he  did.  He 
and  Daddy  just  couldn't  get  along  without  living  with  her.  He 
remembered  Daddy  had  said  something  like  this  once.  Bobbie 
began  to  look  for  the  biggest  things  he  could  see  to  tell  himself 
how  much  he  loved  Mother.  First  it  was  a  pond-full,  and  then 
a  lawnfull,  and  then — Bobbie  stopped.  At  the  corner  of  the 
lawn  was  a  little  brown  bird,  asleep  on  its  little  back.  Bobbie 
was  fascinated.  Never,  never,  had  he  seen  a  little,  asleep  bird. 
Some  little  fairy  had  forgotten  to  wake  him  up.  On  tiptoe 
Bobbie  stole  across  the  grass  and  gently — oh  so  gently,  in  a 
whisper  of  a  reach,  he  picked  the  little  thing  up  and  tiptoed 
over  to  Mother.  Softly,  softly  he  went  and  with  one  finger 
cautiously  locking  his  mouth,  he  laid  his  tiny  burden  in  Moth- 
er's lap.  Then,  approaching  far  within  the  cool  folds  of  her 
dress,  he  put  his  short  arms  up  around  her  soft  neck  and  drew 
her  head  down.  "He's  asleep,"  he  whispered.  "We  mustn't 
wake  him  up." 

Quietly  Mother  drew  him  up  beside  her  and  put  her  sewing 
away.  She  slipped  her  arm  about  his  little  body  and  he  fitted 
himself  into  the  well  known  curves. 

"God  put  this  little  bird  to  sleep  instead  of  the  fairies,"  her 
voice  began  and  to  Bobbie  it  seemed  like  a  lovely  song,  very 
low.  "The  fairies  do  it  every  night  and  then  wake  the  little 
birds  up  in  the  morning;  but  God  only  does  it  once  to  every 
little  bird  and  He  never  wakes  them  up,  because  His  sleep  is 
so  beautiful.  This  little  bird  will  never  fly  any  more  and  he 
can't  sing  now.  All  the  sweet  little  song  in  him  has  left  his 
brown,  feathery  outside,  and  fluttered  straight  up  to  Heaven. 
It  will  find  millions  of  other  little  bird  songs  there  and  quite 
forget  its  little,  brown  outside ;  so  we  mustn't  feel  sorry  for  it. 
We  are  glad  that  God  has  another  pretty  birdsong  in  Heaven. 
The  song  doesn't  need  this  tiny  body  any  more ;  so  let's  bury  it 
under  the  very  rosiest  rosebush  in  the  garden.  Shall  we, 
dear?" 
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"Yes,"  Bobbie  assented.  "Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  bird- 
song  will  never  want  the  feathers  again?" 

"Oh,  quite,"  Mother  said,  "Birds,  and  little  boys,  and  girls, 
and  mothers,  and  fathers  whom  God  has  put  to  sleep  and  taken 
to  Heaven  never  want  their  outsides  again.  We'll  come  back 
and  sit  down,  dear,  and  Mother  will  tell  you  more.  It  is  the 
next  to  the  most  beautiful  thing  there  is.  The  most  beautiful 
is  when  God  gives  Life  and  the  next  is  when  He  takes  it." 

As  they  sprinkled  the  rose  petals  from  the  overhanging  bush 
upon  the  tiny  grave,  Mother  seemed  more  silent  and  thoughtful 
than  before.  Bobbie  held  her  hand  back  to  the  bench  and  he 
felt  very  like  the  little  boy  standing  before  the  golden  gates  of 
that  fairylike  city.  The  little  boy  looked  rather  scared  and 
overcome  in  the  picture  and  Bobbie  felt  very  silent  and  awed. 

For  a  long,  sunny,  quiet  hour  Mother  talked  with  Bobbie. 
The  bees  hummed  drowsily  and  the  birds  sang  overhead  in  the 
big  tulip-tree.  "When  God  takes  Mothers'  souls  to  live  with 
Him  I  am  sure,  oh  very  sure,  that  he  lets  them  come  back  to 
watch  their  dear  ones.  They  never  want  their  outsides  again, 
but  they  love  to  watch  over  their  little  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
daddies." 

A  bell  tinkled  on  the  distant  porch  and  reluctantly  Bobbie 
rose.     Mother  came  too. 

"I'll  put  you  to  sleep  for  your  nap  today,  dear."  she  said, 
"Just  think  of  all  the  beautiful  things  you  will  have  to  dream 
about!" 

Almost  directly  after  Mother  quietly  closed  the  door,  Bobbie 
fell  asleep.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  Heaven  with  God  who 
was  showing  him  all  the  little  birdsongs  and  Mothers'  souls. 
God's  voice  sounded  very  like  Mother's;  but  Bobbie  was  not 
surprised,  he  had  expected  that.  There  were  a  great  many 
lovely  souls  waiting  for  permission  to  go  to  Earth  for  a  while. 
When  God  said,  "Go,"  they  floated  away  very  joyfully  and 
Bobbie  was  so  glad  for  all  the  little  boys  and  girls  they  were 
going  to  see. 

Bobbie  was  playing  in  the  rose  garden ;  he  was  pretending 
to  play,  that  is,  but  it  hurt  so,  all  over !     The  pond  ached  and 
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the  roses  did  nothing  but  prick.  Everything  was  full  of 
achey  emptiness.  Bobbie  knew  why ;  there  was  no  one  on  the 
rustic  bench.  No  sound  of  scissors  came  to  his  ears;  no  low 
voice  called  him.  He  had  listened  and  listened ;  but  no  sound 
came. 

One  day  he  had  heard  a  little  snipping  noise  and  he  had 
sprung  to  his  feet  to  run  around  the  bushes  to  the  bench.  It 
must  be  Mother !  They  were  not  right,  Mother  had  not — not 
died.  He  would  see  her  sitting  there  in  the  sunshine,  sewing, 
and  she  would  look  up  with  her  glad  smile,  and  ask  what  the 
pretend  was  to  be.  It  had  all  been  a  joke!  Now  the  corner 
and  now — emptiness.  Only  a  little  brown  bird  sat  on  the  top 
of  the  bench  and  chirped,  "Snip!  Snip!  Sni — ip!"  With  a 
shrill  cry  of  disappointment,  as  utter  and  big  as  the  Emptiness, 
Bobbie  flung  his  chubby  body  on  the  grass  and  wept  and  wept. 

"Oh  God!  Oh  God!  Oh  dear  God!  Send  her  back!  Don't 
take  her !  Oh  you  have,  you  have !  She  is  dead ;  she  is — oh ! 
Why,  God,  why !     Oh  Mother !     Mother !     Mo— ther !" 

He  did  not  do  that  any  more  now.  He  held  his  crossed  legs 
with  his  chubby  arms  and  thought  the  matter  out,  oh  so  lone- 
somely.  It  had  not  done  any  good.  He  was  a  different  little 
boy  now.  Once  he  had  a  Mother  who  was  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world  and  he  was  very  happy  to  live  the  daytimes  with 
her.  He  was  not  that  little  boy  any  more.  He  was  a  "poor, 
motherless  child"  now.  He  felt  very,  very  sorry  for  himself 
when  he  said  it  over.  He  had  heard  her  ladies  say  it  when  he 
passed  them  on  the  street.  He  pretended  that  he  didn't  hear 
them,  but  he  did,  and  he  chanted  it  to  himself  for  the  rest  of 
the  walk.  Everybody  was  so  sorry  for  him  and  he  was  so 
very  sorry  for  himself.  Somehow  though,  this  seemed  all 
very  far  away  from  the  garden.  He  knew  that  he  had  no 
mother ;  he  told  himself  so ;  but  he  really  only  seemed  to  know 
it.  The  times  when  he  knew  it  all  at  once  were  at  night  when 
he  waked  up  from  a  Mother-dream  and  started  to  remember  it, 
so  he  could  tell  her  in  the  morning.  Then  the  horrible  Empti- 
ness would  open  up  before  him  and  he  would  suddenly  remem- 
ber that  he  could  never  tell  her  about  it.  Sometimes  he  would 
hug  his  pillow  and  cry  and  cry  and  cry.     In  the  daytime  he 
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tried  to  pretend  he  didn't  care,  but  at  night  one  could  cry.  Be- 
sides it  isn't  shameful  to  cry  about  Mothers.  A  Mother-hurt 
is  much,  much  worse  than  a  cut-hurt  or  an  ache.  Sometimes 
he  would  try  to  get  back  into  the  dream  or  pretend  that  Mother 
was  there.  It  is  easy  to  pretend  with  mothers ;  but  it  is  very 
hard  to  pretend  about  them.  It  is  like  walking  on  ice.  You 
get  a  little  way,  carefully  and  without  slipping  and  then — all 
at  once,  everything  breaks  and  you  fall  through.  One  of  these 
nights  he  could  never  forget.  It  was  as  tightly  fixed  in  his 
memories — what  a  scanty  little  collection  of  them  he  had,  to 
be  sure!  Poor  little  fellow! — as  that  wonderful  night  when 
he  and  Mother  and  Daddy  had  lived  together  before  the  fire. 
This  other  night  was  quite  different. 

He  had  awakened  from  a  Mother-dream  and  was  holding  to 
it  tightly,  afraid  to  think.  Of  course,  he  had  to,  and  there  the 
agony  of  losing  her  came  upon  him  again.  He  heard  someone 
calling  quite  loudly  "Mother!  Mother!  Oh  Mo-ther!"  ending  in 
a  despairing  shriek.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  clutching  his  little 
knees  under  the  blue  wooley  blankets  and  found  that  it  was 
he  who  was  screaming.  Then,  suddenly,  the  door  had  opened, 
and  Daddy,  a  veiy  different  Daddy,  had  rushed  in  and  picked 
up  Bobbie  and  held  him  so  tight  it  hurt. 

"Oh  my  son,  my  little  son!  You  miss  her  too!  Oh,  I  never 
thought!     My  poor,  poor  little  son!" 

They  had  clung  to  each  other  very  tightly  for  a  long  while 
and  Bobbie  had  imagined  that  Daddy's  face  was  wet;  but  he 
didn't  know.  It  was  so  nice  to  be  held  like  that,  and  Daddy 
was  nicer  than  ever  before. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  downstairs  for  a  while,  son?"  Daddy 
had  said.  "The  fire  isn't  quite  out.  It — it  will  be  lonesome, 
son ;  but  I  guess  you  and  I  can  stand  it  if  we  hold  to  each  other. 
We'll  have  to  just  help  each  other  always,  son,  won't  we!" 

They  had  gone  down  together  and  Daddy  had  lain  down  at 
one  end  of  the  divan  with  Bobbie  curled  up  in  part  of  his  fuzzy 
bathrobe. 

"Lets  talk  about  her,  Daddy,  shall  we?"  Bobby  had  sug- 
gested timidly.  This  fierce,  strong,  loving-hard  Daddy  was  so 
new!     Where  upon  Daddy  had  hugged  him  harder  than  ever 
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and  called  him  by  that  new,  magic  name  of  "Son"  and  said, 
yes,  that  they  should.  So  they  did.  Daddy  told  Bobbie  all 
about  Mother  when  he  first  knew  her,  and  although  there  were 
some  parts  when  Bobbie  couldn't  understand  at  all,  he  knew 
that  Daddy's  living  with  Mother  had  been  as  wonderful  as  his 
own. 

Then  Bobby  had  told  Daddy  what  he  could  remember  about 
Mother.  Sometimes  Daddy  trembled  a  little ;  but  most  of  the 
time  he  said,  (quite  low)  "Yes,  yes,  son.  Go  on."  Finally 
Bobbie  told  about  the  bird  without  its  song  and  what  Mother 
had  told  him  about  it.  Daddy  lay  so  still  and  all  Bobbie  could 
feel  was  his  great,  big,  strong  chest  going  up  and  down,  up 
and  down,  while  he  took  deep  breaths  and  listened  hard. 

"She  said,"  he  remembered  distinctly — he  had  not  thought 
of  it  before — that  when  God  takes  Mothers'  souls  he  lets 
them  come  back  to  watch  over  their  little  boys  and  girls  and — 
oh  Daddy,  Daddy!     I  think  she  said  over  the  daddies  too!" 

"Oh,  son!  Think  hard!"  Daddy  had  whispered  hoarsely, 
"Remember  with  all  you  have,  and  tell  me  if  that's  true!'  ' 

Bobbie  had  shut  his  eyes  tight  and,  with  his  small  fists 
clinched,  had  pulled  back  every  bit  of  that  morning  to  his 
remembrance.  At  first  he  could  not  quite  remember  Mother's 
voice,  and  he  was  about  to  cry  for  Daddy  and  tell  him  so,  when 
it  came.  Softly,  quite  low,  it  said  "their  little  boys — and 
girls — and — the — daddies." 

"She  did!"  he  cried,  "She  did!  'And  the  daddies!'  Oh 
Daddy — it's  you  too — the  both  of  us !" 

"Thank  God."  Daddy  whispered,  "I  thank  God.  Why  have 
I  ever  doubted  Him !" 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  minutes  while  the  fire  crackled 
gently.  "Daddy,"  murmured  Bobbie,  "Daddy,  have  you  felt 
Mother's  soul  yet  ?' 

Daddy's  heart  swelled  at  the  perfect  faith  in  that  "yet."  He 
too  had  perfect  faith.     "No,  son.     Have  you?" 

"No,  I  guess  God  hasn't  let  her  come  back  yet.  I  guess  he 
loves  her  so  he  hates  to  let  her  go,  even  for  a  tiny  while. 
When  she  does  come,  Daddy,  I'll  tell  you  and  you  tell  me.  Will 
you?" 
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"Indeed  I  will,  son,  indeed  I  will." 

"Let's  go  to  bed  now,  shall  we?"  suggested  Bobby,  "I  don't 
mind  it  so  much  now,  because  you  and  I  are  such  good  friends." 

Now,  as  he  sat  in  the  rose  garden,  he  remembered  these 
things.  He  had  hardly  heard  the  bees  and  birds  or  seen  the 
roses,  he  had  been  remembering  so  hard.  When  he  looked  up 
from  the  pond  the  garden  did  not  seem  so  lonely.  It  felt  full 
and  loving,  almost  as  though  Mother  were  there.  Bobbie 
seemed  to  feel  something  beside  him,  a  beautiful,  loving  some- 
thing that  made  him  full  of  gladness  and  joy  and  Mother.  He 
turned  and  he  could  see  nothing ;  but  still  there  was  the  feeling. 
It  grew  and  grew,  a  great  Presence,  hovering  about  him.  Then 
he  knew.  "Mother,"  he  said  softly,  "Mother,  God  let  you 
come."  He  threw  back  his  head  and  looked  into  the  blue  sky. 
"Thank  you,  God,"  he  whispered. 

That  night  at  tea-time  when  Daddy  came  home,  Bobbie  was 
at  the  gate  to  meet  him.     "I  have  something  to  tell  you, 
Daddy,"  he  informed  his  father  with  suppressed  joy.     "Come 
to  the  garden." 

When  they  reached  it  and  Daddy  had  sat  down  on  the  rustic 
seat  he  said,  "I  have  something  to  tell  you  too,  son.  It  is  what 
we  promised." 

"Oh,  mine  is  too!  Did  it  come  to  you  too,  Daddy,  did  it? 
This  morning?" 

Daddy  nodded  and  then  gathered  Bobby  into  his  big  arms. 
They  held  each  other  very  tight  their  heads  on  each  other's 
shoulder,  and,  for  the  second  time,  the  garden  seemed  glowing, 
very  full  of  the  glorious,  loving  Presence. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  CHORAZIM 

MARGARET   BROAD 

Chorazim  the  Mighty,  Lord  of  Zikh  and  Tamar, 
Weary  of  the  heavy  crown,  the  splendor  of  the  throne, 
Weary  of  the  gorgeous  court  bowing  down  before  him, 
Longed  to  leave  the  thronging  crowd,  longed  to  walk  alone. 

Chorazim  the  Mighty,  Lord  of  Zikh  and  Tamar, 
Shut  his  eyes  to  treasure  heaps  of  onyx,  gold  and  jade; 
Turned  from  carven  ivory  couch  piled  with  silk  or  Ouri, 
Dreaming  of  black,  wave-washed  rocks  with  foam-brocade. 

Chorazim  the  Mighty,  Lord  of  Zikh  and  Tamar, 
Deaf  to  empty  flattery,  to  minstrel  praises  long, 
Heeding  not  the  embassies  bringing  gifts  from  Korah, 
Heard  afar  the  crooning  call  of  the  full-tide's  song. 

Chorazim  the  Mighty,  Lord  of  Zikh  and  Tamar, 

Once  had  been  a  fisher  lad  dwelling  by  the  sea, 

Found  within  his  nets  one  morn  dead  King  Zilmur's  seal-stone ; 

So  the  wise  men  took  the  child,  Lord  of  all  to  be. 

"Chorazim  the  Mighty,  Lord  of  Zikh  and  Tamar," 
Thus  they  hailed  the  fisher  boy  as  he  passed  the  walls, 
Walls  within  whose  narrow  bounds  kings  must  ever  stay — 
Bound  by  law  and  custom  old,  kings  are  naught  but  thralls. 

Chorazim  the  Mighty,  Lord  of  Zikh  and  Tamar, 

Bowed  his  head  to  destiny,  and  ruled  his  people  well  ; 

But  when  beard  and  locks  grew  white  longed  he  for  the  water, 

Longed  to  see  the  sails  float  by  on  the  deep  ground-swell. 

Chorazim  the  Mighty,  Lord  of  Zikh  and  Tamar, 

Called  to  him  a  captive  slave,  brought  from  far  Zarnong 

Where  the  Dendric  Sea's  green  waves  sweep  the  curving  shore  line, 

Bade  him  chant  the  fishers'  chant,  sing  the  sea  birds'  song. 

Chorazim  the  Mighty,  Lord  of  Zikh  and  Tamar, 

Closed  his  weary  eyes  to  rest  as  he  bade  him  sing. 

Swift  the  crouching  captive  slave,  vengeful  of  his  servitude, 

Plunged  his  hidden  dagger  in  the  red  heart  of  the  king. 

Chorazim  the  Mighty,  Lord  of  Zikh  and  Tamar, 
Longs  no  more  to  watch  the  waves  on  the  great  black  stone, 
Answering  the  crooning  call  of  the  full-tide's  singing, 
He  has  found  the  lonely  strand  where  he  may  walk  alone. 
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ROMANCE  AND  REAL  LIFE 

EDITH    M.  LEVY 

Amy  slid  into  an  empty  seat  as  soon  as  she  boarded  the  car 
but  Kate  stood,  up  to  22d  Street.  Then  the  boy  with  the  band- 
box got  out  and  the  two  girls  made  a  little  dive  across  the 
aisle  and  secured  his  place.  Kate  sat  sideways,  so  they  both 
fitted  into  it  very  well.  Now  they  would  have  ample  time  to 
finish  the  conversation  they  had  started  because  it  was  a  long- 
slow  ride  to  144th  Street  where  they  both  got  out.  This  was 
not  the  quickest  way  uptown,  but  they  could  get  there  on  one 
fare. 

"Yes,"  said  Amy  as  an  opening,  and  looked  up.  Kate 
thought  she  was  reading  the  Pear's  Soap  advertisement,  but 
patiently  waited  for  her  to  begin.  When  Amy  said  things, 
you  had  the  feeling  that  she  was  thinking  aloud.  The  ideas 
seemed  to  come  into  her  head  just  in  time  for  her  to  say  them. 
"Where  were  we?"  she  asked. 

"You  know,"  Kate  prompted  shyly.  She,  on  the  contrary, 
gave  quite  the  opposite  effect.  You  knew  instinctively  that 
her  slightest  word  had  come  from  the  depths  of  her  being,  and 
she  had  only  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  the  surface  by  a  super- 
human effort.  Physically  she  was  different,  too,  thinner, 
smaller  and  too  severely  dressed,  altogether  lacking  Amy's 
plump  and  frilled  self-confidence. 

"I  said  Romance  was  the  whole  thing  in  Life,"  Amy  began, 
picking  up  her  dropped  thread  of  conversation.  "And  what's 
more,  I  mean  it.  Life  wouldn't  be  worth  a  nickel  with  a  hole 
in  it,  without  it,"  and  her  fingers  ran  lightly  over  the  edge  of 
the  novel  that  she  carried  with  her.  It  was  one  of  Harold  Bell 
Wright's. 

Kate  made  one  of  her  great  efforts.  "Just  how  do  you 
mean, — Romance  ?" 

"Well,"  Amy  admitted,  "I  suppose  I  mean  Love.  It's  the 
supreme  thing.  The  one  thing  that  would  make  a  soup-demon- 
strator's Life  worth  while  is  to  have  her  knight  come  to  her 
and. . .  " 
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Kate  was  surprised.     "Do  you  believe  in  knights?" 

"Sure.  They  don't  have  to  wear  a  tin  tuxedo  for  to  be 
knights.  Any  man  that's  good  and  brave  and  strong  and  bold 
and  true  and  honest  and — well,  he's  knight  enough  for  me." 

"I  should  think  he  might  be,"  Kate  admitted  meekly.  Then 
in  a  hungry  childlike  way,  "What  would  he  do?" 

"Of  course,  he'd  kneel  at  my  feet  and  kiss  my  hand  and  send 
me  roses  and  five-pound  boxes  of  candy.  Maybe  he'd  throw  in 
a  rope  of  pearls  or  something,  just  as  a  mark  of  his  affection 
and  esteem." 

"My  Gawd,  he'd  have  to  be  rich !" 

"Well,"  magnanimously,  "I  don't  care  about  the  money. 
Don't  you  run  away  with  the  idea  that  knights  and  heroes  have 
lots  of  coin.  A  poor  man  may  be  just  as  noble  as  a  prince,  in 
fact,  he  generally  is." 

"I  guess  so,"  Kate  did  not  feel  herself  in  a  position  to  argue 
on  the  subject,  her  acquaintance  with  knights  being  more  or 
less  limited. 

"But  it's  what  he'd  say  that  would  get  me,"  Amy  confessed. 
"He'd  tell  me  I  was  beautiful,  the  most  beautiful — er — lady 
he'd  ever  seen.  My  eyes'd  look  to  him  like  stars,  my  mouth 
like  a  cherry,  my  skin  like  a  rose  and  my  nose — um — I  forget 
what  they  say  about  noses,  but  it  would  be  something  swell, 
you  can  bet  a  few  of  your  spare  millions  on  that.  And  he'd 
say  as  how  I  made  the  sun  shine  and  the  flowers  come  and  that 
I  was  the  whole  world  to  him  and  he  didn't  want  nothing  more. 
Maybe  he'd  say  I  could  kill  him  if  I  looked  mad,  or  he'd  jazz 
off  a  cliff  if  I  didn't  love  him, — anyway,  he'd  say  everything  I 
always  wanted  to  hear." 

"Gee,"  said  Kate,  wistfully.     "I  wish  I  knew  one." 

"Well,"  Amy  waved  difficulties  away  with  her  hand.  "You 
never  can  tell  when  one'll  turn  up." 

At  seven-twenty  that  evening,  as  Amy  and  her  mother  were 
drying  the  dishes,  the  bell  rang  and  Ed  came  in.  This  was  by 
no  means  an  unusual  occurrence,  (indeed,  it  would  have  been 
more  unusual  if  he  had  not  come,)  but  to-night,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  Amy  blushed  as  she  hung  up  her  apron.  Since 
her  father  was  home  this  evening  and  already  had  his  feet  up 
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on  the  couch,  Ed  tactfully  suggested  the  movies.  Unfortu- 
nately, they  struck  a  rather  poor  set  of  movies  and  Amy  began 
to  fear  the  evening  would  not  be  a  success.  Ed  always  seemed 
a  little  too  big  for  his  seat,  and  to-night  his  one  arm  strayed 
so  far  over  into  her  province  that  if  she  moved  her  hands  the 
least  bit  in  the  dark  she  always  came  in  contact  with  him. 
The  situation  was  exciting  and  not  at  all  unpleasant. 

The  first  picture  was  one  of  the  pie-and-water-hose 
comedies  that  Ed  always  liked.  He  put  his  head  back  and 
laughed  long  and  loud,  so  that  he  could  be  heard  from  any 
part  of  the  house,  far  above  the  polite  titters  of  the  rest  of  the 
audience.  Amy  joined  him  at  first,  but  the  sudden  thought  of 
the  knight  made  her  sober  up  with  great  speed.  Somehow  she 
could  not  see  a  knight  and  his  lady  enjoying  themselves  quite 
so  boisterously. 

The  long  picture  was  concerned  with  a  darkly  handsome 
woman  whose  main  interest  in  life  seemed  to  be  to  see  how 
many  striking  costumes  she  could  wear  and  how  many  love 
affairs  she  could  carry  on  without  her  husband's  knowledge. 
Ed  became  so  disgusted  that  they  walked  out  before  it  was 
over. 

"Hell !"  he  exclaimed  emphatically,  as  they  emerged  into  the 
cool  night  air.  "The  only  thing  them  guys  is  good  for  is  rat 
poison.  I  hate  even  to  see  a  woman  like  that.  What  I  like 
is  a  girl  a  fellow  can  feel  sure  of — like  you,  Amy." 

Amy  looked  up  frankly  into  his  eyes.  "Any  girl'd  be  true 
to  you,"  she  said. 

"Will  you?" 

"You  bet!" 

She  slipped  her  arm  through  his  and  they  walked  home  in 
silence,  a  very  happy  silence.  At  last,  as  they  reached  the 
street  lamp  in  front  of  her  flat,  Ed  cleared  his  throat. 

"I  been  trying  to  say  this  for  the  last  two  weeks.  Been 
carrying  this  around  with  me  all  the  time.  Want  it?"  With 
an  assumption  of  nonchalance  that  would  not  have  deceived  a 
babe,  he  tossed  her  a  blue  velvet  box.  Within  blinked  a  small 
but  definite  diamond — solitaire. 

Amy  gave  a  sigh  of  delight  and  slipped  it  on  the  third  fin- 
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ger  of  her  left  hand.     Then  they  stepped  into  the  dark  shadow 
within  the  outer  door  of  the  flat. 

The  next  morning  she  showed  Kate  the  ring  and  completely- 
dazzled  this  simple  soul  with  her  overwhelming  happiness.  At 
last  Kate  ventured  a  question. 

"Was  it  like  you  thought?  Romance  and  the  knight  and 
all?" 

"Absolutely,"  came  the  reply.  "Every  little  thing  exactly 
like  I  said  it  would  be." 

APPLES 

ELIZABETH  M.  BATES 

The  car  flew  along  the  hard  country  road.  The  twilight, 
whose  grey  was  rapidly  turning  to  black,  enveloped  a  country 
unusually  bare  of  human  habitations.  There  were  no  farm- 
houses. No  lights  twinkled  through  the  dusk.  The  fields, 
which  stretched  toward  the  dim  horizon,  seemed  to  have  been 
tilled  by  phantom  folk.     Not  a  human  being  was  in  sight. 

Pris  shivered  and  sank  down  deeper  into  her  furs,  which, 
though  they  sufficed  to  keep  out  the  cold,  were  of  no  avail 
against  a  certain  eerie  quality  in  the  rapidly  approaching 
night. 

She  shivered  again.  Her  brother,  under  whose  competent 
hands  the  car  flew  swiftly  along  the  narow  road,  gave  her 
an  anxious  glance. 

"Cold,  Pris?" 

"No." 

"Then  why  the  shivers?" 

"Its  spooky,  Larry — no  people,  no  houses,  no  one  but  us 
sailing  along." 

"Gee,  Pris,  you're  an  idiot.     Always  seeing  spooks!" 

"I  am  not.  But  anyway,  I'd  rather  see  a  ghost  or  two,  than 
have  no  imagination." 

"Thank  you,  my  dear. 

'A  primrose  by  the  river's  brim  .. 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him 
And  nothing  more,'  " 
he  quoted. 
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Pris  buried  her  face  in  her  fur  collar,  until  only  two  very 
black  eyes  could  be  seen,  and  gave  no  answer. 

They  approached  a  short  hill  Larry  stepped  on  the  acceler- 
ator and  the  car  shot  forward  more  swiftly  for  a  few  yards, 
and  then  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  began  to  slow  down. 

An  ominous  hissing  sound  made  brother  and  sister  regard 
each  other  with  anxious  fear. 

"Oh  Larry!     No  gas?" 

He  pushed  down  the  accelerator  until  the  car  should  have 
been  making  seventy  miles  an  hour.  Instead  it  stopped  just 
on  the  top  of  the  rise. 

"Train  goes  no  further.  All  passengers  change  here,"  said 
Lawrence  grimly. 

Pris  clutched  his  arm.     "Isn't  there  any  reserve  tank?" 

"Not  on  this  bus." 

"Oh  Larry,  we're  miles  from  Chester!  And  there  isn't  a 
house  in  sight." 

"We'll  just  have  to  foot  it,  Pris,  until  we  meet  some  one  or 
something.  Come  on,"  he  said,  starting  to  set  out,  "unless 
you'd  rather  sit  here,  until  I  come  back  with  gas,  or  a  car, 
which  may  be  tomorrow  or  next  week.     Do  you  want  to  wait?" 

"I  wouldn't  sit  here — I  wouldn't  sit  here  alone  for  a  million 
dollars,  and  you  know  it!" 

They  both  got  out  and  started  walking  in  silence. 

Priscilla  suddenly  spoke. 
"I  wish  I  hadn't  danced  every  dance  last  night,"  she  sighed. 

"But  who  could  blame  you,  Sister  dear,  for  indulging  to  such 
an  extent?"  asked  Larry  sweetly.  "Phil  can  certainly  shake 
a  singularly  mean  foot." 

Pris  flushed. 

"Well,  I  bet  I  know  a  girl  who  is  just  as  tired  this  minute  as 
I  am.  Perhaps  you  have  a  vague  idea  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing?" 

"Score  one  for  Pricilla,"  said  Larry  cheerfully.  Then  con- 
tritely, he  added,  "But  really,  I'm  awfully  sorry  about  this 
mess.  That  idiot  of  a  man  at  the  club  evidently  didn't  fill  up 
the  tank  when  I  told  him  to,  and  I  forgot  to  look.  You  look 
completely  done.     Pris,  Gee,  I'm  sorry!" 
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"Don't  be  silly,  Larry.  Its  no  one's  fault  but  the  garage 
man's.     And  I'm  not  so  done  up,  as  I  may  appear." 

On  and  on  they  went,  up  and  down  hills,  across  bridges,  and 
through  woods.     Not  a  person  did  they  meet. 

"Why,  oh,  why  didn't  we  keep  to  the  main  road?"  groaned 
Larry.  We  couldn't  have  picked  a  worse  spot  to  get  stalled  in. 
What  a  conveniently  lonesome  country  for  murders.  Only 
there's  no  one  to  munder,  but  us !" 

"For  heaven's  sake,  Larry !  It's  scary  enough  without  your 
gruesome  remarks. — Oh  look,  look,  Larry,  there's  a  car.  And 
over  there,  behind  the  trees — lights !     It's  a  house !" 

"Christopher  Columbus!  you're  right." 

Ahead  of  them,  at  the  side  of  the  road,  was  a  car,  but  evi- 
dently quite  deserted. 

"Some  other  poor  blighter  must  be  looking  for  gas,"  said 
Lawrence.  "He's  probably  gone  into  the  house  over  there.  He 
picked  a  better  place  than  we  did." 

They  reached  the  car  and  Pris  wearily  sat  down  on  the 
running  board.  In  the  gathering  darkness,  her  face  gleamed 
white  and  pale. 

"Let's  rest  here  a  minute.  Goodness,  I'm  dead.  Aren't 
you?" 

"Not  especially." 

He  was  poking  around  on  the  other  side  of  the  car,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  near  an  orchard. 

He  came  back  to  her  with  some  apples  in  his  hands. 

"Nearly  fell  into  two  big  crates  of  them.     Here,  want  one?" 

She  picked  out  a  big  one  and  was  just  ready  to  take  an  im- 
mense bite  when  a  shot  rang  out.  Several  others  followed. 
Pris  dropped  her  apple  and  sprang  to  her  feet  in  terror. 

"Larry !     For  heaven's  sake !" 

He  pushed  her  down  on  the  running  board  with  no  gentle 
hand. 

"Stay  there,  you  goose !     No  use  trying  to  catch  the  bullets !" 

She  crouched  down  while  Larry  tried  to  make  out  what  was 
happening  in  the  orchard  on  the  other  side  of  the  car.  He 
could  see  nothing  in  the  darkness. 

There  were  more  scattered  shots,  a  few  shouts,  and  a  sound 
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of  running  and  stumbling  feet.  Then  all  was  still.  He  waited 
a  tense  minute  and  then, — 

"Quick,  Pris!     Hop  in." 

He  all  but  picked  her  up  and  put  her  in  the  front  seat. 

"Where  in  hell  is  the  starter?"  His  fingers  fumbled  among 
the  appliances  on  the  dash  board.  His  feet  felt  among  those 
on  the  floor. 

He  found  the  right  connections  and  the  car  started,  with 
what  seemed  like  a  terrifying  roar,  after  the  stillness  of  the 
previous  seconds. 

"Your  lights,  Larry."     Pris  reached  for  the  switch. 

"Good  Lord,  Pris !"  He  dashed  her  hand  away.  "Why  show 
them  where  to  shoot?" 

"But  we'll  be  killed  without  lights.     We'll  be  ditched !" 

He  made  no  reply.  His  eyes  were  fixed  ahead  of  him,  every 
nerve  trained,  as  he  tried  to  feel  out  the  road. 

They  heard  two  shots  from  the  road  behind  them. 

"Sorry,  old  boy.     You're  a  little  late,"  muttered  Larry. 

After  driving  about  a  mile  in  the  dark,  Larry  turned  on  the 
lights. 

"Thank  heaven,"  sighed  Pris,  fervently. 

They  were  quiet  for  several  minutes,  both  trying  to  collect 
their  scattered  wits. 

Then  Pris  said,  "Would  you  mind  Larry,  explaining  what 
we're  doing  and  where  we're  going?" 

"We're  stealing  a  car,  and  we're  going  to  Chester." 

"Yes,  but—" 

"Well,  you  didn't  like  where  we  were,  did  you?  And  can 
you  think  of  any  quicker  get-a-way  we  could  have  made  ?  This 
car  looked  to  me  like  our  only  hope  of  future  life." 

"But  what—" 

"I'll  drive  you  to  Lucy's  when  we  get  to  Chester,  and  then  I'll 
drive  outside  the  town  again,  leave  the  car,  and  walk  back." 

"But  why—" 

"It  will  be  easier  to  get  rid  of  this  borrowed  bus  than  ex- 
plain to  the  police  how  we  acquired  it.  I'll  drive  out  tomorrow, 
early,  in  Lucy's  car  with  her  kid  brother,  take  some  gas,  and 
salvage  ours." 
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Pris  thought  this  all  over.  "You're  pretty  good,  Larry. 
You  ought  to  be  quite  a  credit  to  the  family  some  day." 

She  yawned,  and  yawned. 

"I  wonder  what — " 

"Yes  ?" 

"I — wonder- what — " 

"What?" 

"I — wonder — what — " 

She  was  asleep. 

The  next  evening,  when  Priscilla  came  down  the  stairs  ready 
for  the  dance,  The  Dance,  for  which  she  and  Lawrence  had 
motored  sixty  miles,  he  met  her  in  the  hall,  brandishing  the 
evening  paper  in  a  most  provocative  way. 

"Here's  what  you  were  wondering,  Pris,  Til  bet." 

"What  I  was  wondering?" 

"Yes,  when  gentle  sleep  closed  your  tired  eyelids  last  night 
in  our  borrowed  car,  and  I,  like  Argus,  with  the  hundred 
eyes — " 

"Lawrence,  give  me  that  paper." 

She  snatched  it,  and  looked  at  the  first  page,  then  all  through 
the  paper. 

"I  don't  see  anything,"  she  said. 

"Dost  remember  an  apple,  oh,  Pris?" 

"Yes,  but  what  has  that  got  to  do — " 

"Stupid,  read  that." 

She  did. 

MYSTERY   BAFFLES   POLICE 
ROBBERS  STILL  AT  LARGE 

Chester,  Oct.  10.  Early  this  morning  an  abandoned  car, 
filled  with  empty  crates  was  found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Later,  Mr.  Andrews,  a  farmer  of  Highgate  Road,  reported  an 
attempt,  made  last  night,  to  rob  his  apple  orchards.  Mr. 
Andrews  said  that  in  spite  of  a  hot  pursuit,  the  thieves  escaped 
by  means  of  an  automobile.  Is  it  the  same  one  that  was  found 
this  morning?  And  if  it  is,  why  was  it  abandoned?  The 
police  are  puzzled  but  they  believe  that  the  deserted  car  will 
furnish  important  clues  as  to  the  thieves'  identity  and  where- 
abouts." 
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Pris  dropped  the  paper.  Her  excited,  half-frightened  eyes 
met  her  brother's  quizzical  gaze. 

"Larry,  will  they  find  us?  Oh, — I  feel  as  guilty — as — as 
Eve  didn't.     And  I  didn't  even  get  one  bite  of  apple !" 


THE  CHINESE  FAN 

MARY  E.    WATSON 

Finn  Chang  smelt  the  lilac  blooms, 

Lighted  the  incense,  and  the  fumes 

Exploded  in  smoke,  and  filled  the  rooms, 

He  waved  his  fan 

Like  a  Chinaman 

And  floated  to  Cathay  through  Hindustan. 

He  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  placid  lake, 

Where  a  nightingale  sang  to  a  love-lorn  drake, 

And  flowers  bloomed  at  night  for  the  lost  moon's  sake, 

"Ah  me!"  he  cried, 

"  'Twas  here  I  died." 

And  then  I  thought  that  Finn  Chang  lied. 

A  temple  loomed  under  a  low  pine  tree, 

Some  white  flowers  starred  on  the  purple  lea, 

And  Finn  Chang  laughed  for  his  soul  was  free, 

To  roam  in  space, 

And  to  run  a  race, 

With  the  wind  that  swept  the  bald  hill's  face. 

A  rose-leaf  lady  from  China  said, 

"Don't  you  remember  me,  now  you're  dead?" 

But  Chang  only  sighed  as  he  shook  his  head, 

The  bird's  song  lay, 

Like  a  dash  of  spray, 

In  a  heap  of  stars  on  the  milky  way. 

Finn  Chang  suddenly  waved  his  fan, 

And  we  floated  back  through  Hindustan, 

From  lands  of  space  to  lands  of  man. 

"All  this  I've  lost, 

For  my  sins;  'twas  the  cost," 

He  said,  and  his  face  was  white  as  frost. 


THE  HEATHEN  IN  HIS  BLINDNESS 

ALICE  FRANKFORTER 

The  big  barn  was  gusty  with  the  autumn  wind  that  sweeps 
chillily  over  the  prairies  and  the  solemn  little  brown-faced  boy, 
perched  precariously  on  a  rafter,  tried  in  vain  to  blow  warmth 
into  his  cold  red  fingers. 

"It's  tarnation  cold,"  he  whispered  shakily,  "an'  those  tarna- 
tion hens,  they  do  know  how  to  hide  their  eggs."  He  jumped 
onto  the  soft  springy  hay,  wading  knee-deep  in  its  dusty  sweet- 
ness. Suddenly  he  pounced  on  an  egg  half  hidden  in  the  dry 
clover. 

"  'Leven !"  he  said  triumphantly.  "Six  cents  more  if  I  can 
only  find  another.  Them  tarnation  hens!"  he  added  with  a 
strut  that  nearly  threw  him  on  his  nose.  The  word  was  new 
and  inexpressibly  manly  and  dashing.  He  did  not  intend  to  ex- 
hibit it  to  his  mother. 

He  found  the  twelfth  egg — almost  stepped  on  it — as  he  was 
staggering  down  the  loft.  He  was  elated,  victorious. 
Twelve  eggs  from  the  barn  meant  six  cents  added  to  his  slowly 
growing  hoard  that  was  to  mean — magnificence.  Church, 
from  a  painful  duty  was  to  become  a  celebration,  a  place 
solemnly  to  display  one's  elegance  to  the  silent  but  observant 
mob.  He  reflected  sadly  that  his  mother  had  agreed  with  the 
minister  that  it  was  wicked  to  think  of  clothes  in  church,  but 
one  Sunday  she  had  stayed  at  home  all  day  because  she  had 
torn  a  jagged  hole  in  her  black  taffeta  and  utterly  refused  to 
enter  God's  house  in  calico.  Since  then  George  had  thought 
that  the  separation  of  the  Worldly  and  the  Godly  was  like 
original  sin  concerning  which  she  pretended  for  Father's  sake 
to  agree  with  the  minister  but  which  she  afterwards  explained 
to  George  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  Secretly  George  was 
sure  that  one  could  worship  the  Creator  properly  only  if  one 
were  properly  clad  in  red-topped  boots.  It  was  nearly  two 
months  snce  he  had  begun  saving  for  them — ever  since  that 
odious  Higgins  boy  had  come  early  to  church  and  insisted  on 
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usurping  the  aisle  seat  (his  father  was  dead)  in  order  to  ex- 
hibit the  splendor  of  his  boots,  and  all  the  other  little  boys  had 
found  the  hymns  insipid  and  the  sermon  a  hollow  mockery  be- 
cause they  were  shod  in  common  cow-hide.  The  Higgins  boy 
was  not  of  the  stuff  that  accepts  grandeur  gracef uly.  He  was 
obtrusive  and  unpleasant  and  he  stated  frankly  that  any  man 
who  could  not  provide  his  children  with  proper  shoes  was  a 
cheapskate.  It  was  then  that  George  announced  with  the 
calmness  born  of  despair  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  pair  him- 
self— but  he'd  have  to  wait  a  while  so  that  they  would  be  new. 

"For  what?"  demanded  the  Higgins  child  with  the  practical 
arrogance  so  dashing  to  dreamers  and  idealists. 

"For  Thanksgiving,"  said  George,  firm  in  the  knowledge  that 
it  would  be  nearly  three  months  until  that  blessed  day — and  in 
that  time,  as  George  philosophically  assured  himself,  he  and 
the  Higgins  boy  might  be  dead.  Still  death  had  not  been  al- 
together pleasant  to  contemplate — not  even  the  death  of  the 
Higgins  boy.  Work — and  hence,  money, — was  the  remedy,  and 
after  two  sleepless  nights  (sleepless  at  least  until  nearly  eleven 
o'clock)  George  confided  his  troubles  to  his  mother.  She 
laughed  and  then  almost  cried  and  promised  him  work  with 
munificent  wages  until  the  precious  sum  should  be  amassed 
and  the  Higgins  boy  confounded. 

At  best  the  work  of  a  ten  year  old  boy  on  a  middle  western 
farm  in  the  sixties  was  not  easy,  and  even  wages  don't  make 
weeding  and  hoeing  pleasant.  More  than  once  Anne  (that  was 
George's  mother's  name)  felt  a  queer  ache  in  her  throat  as  she 
watched  the  silent  plucky  figure  at  his  work,  his  fine  sensitive 
little  face  contracted  with  the  intensity  of  his  effort.  When 
the  sum  of  his  earnings  mounted  to  a  dollar  he  cried  exultantly 
that  nobody  would  say  his  father  was  a  cheapskate,  and  when 
the  two  dollar  mark  was  reached  he  began  studying  his  bare 
brown  feet  with  something  like  reverence.  Even  George's 
father  noticed  his  passionate  energy  and  patted  him  on  the 
head  and  sat  up  at  night  to  pray  for  him.  Prayer  and  punish- 
ment judiciously  mixed  were  to  George's  father  the  whole 
duty  of  a  parent.  Everything  else  was  swallowed  up  in  old 
age  and  a  Calvinistic  belief  in  a  God  of  Wrath  who  violently 
objected  to  people  being  comfortable  or  happy. 
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As  George  came  into  the  house,  Aline  met  him  at  the  door 
with  a  guiltily  happy  expression  that  her  husband  never  saw 
often  enough  to  recognize.  Cheerfully  George  handed  her  the 
eggs  and  depositing  his  six  cents  in  the  old  honey  jar  sat  down 
close  to  the  stove  to  consume  a  glass  of  milk,  a  cooky  and  an 
apple.  Drowsily,  he  watched  the  flashing  of  his  mother's  knit- 
ting needles  and  listened  to  the  warm  purring  of  the  fire.  It 
was  tarnation  comf'table. 

"I  sold  your  rnuskrat  skins  to-day,"  remarked  Anne  in  a 
would-be  indifferent  voice.     "Got  fifty  cents  for  them. 

"Whee,"  George  whistled  expressively,  "Why  I  didn't  think 
anybody'd  want  them  ol'  things.     How  much  does  it  make?" 

Anne  beamed.  "Four  dollars  and  six  cents,"  she  said  in  an 
impressive  tone. 

George's  jaw  dropped.  So  did  his  apple.  The  glass  of 
milk  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  "Why!"  he  squealed, 
"It's  enough!  We  can  get  'em  Saturday.  I  can  wear  'em  Sun- 
day." He  stood  transfixed  and  then,  quite  oblivious  to  train- 
ing and  tradition,  he  sat  on  the  floor  and  squealed.  "Oh" — he 
gasped,  "Won't  Pig  Higgins  stare?  Oh,  all  the  fellers  'ull  be 
tarnation  surprised." 

And  Anjie  was  so  excited  that  the  wicked  word  passed  unre- 
buked.  Instead  she  and  George  had  a  celebration  almost  big 
enough  to  spoil  their  appetites  for  supper.  George  ate  nine 
cookies  and  stared  at  his  stubby  feet  in  unconcealed  awe. 
Already  he  beheld  them  flashing  in  red-topped  boots. 

Of  course  the  party  was  over  when  George's  father  came  in. 
One  felt  instinctively  that  to  George's  father,  boots  for  any- 
body except  the  heathen,  were  relatively  unimportant.  To- 
night he  was  extraordinarily  gloomy  and  punctuated  his  well- 
cooked,  ample  supper  with  remarks  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
sinful  for  his  family  to  be  spending  money  on  food  when  those 
poor  heathen  Poles  over  at  Reggs  Corners  were  starving  for 
the  word  of  God. 

"I  been  talking  to  the  minister  today,"  he  said  heavily,  "and 
he  told  me  how  those  Poles  down  there  ain't  got  no  more  true 
idea  of  the  judgment  of  God  and  of  their  Saviour  than  dumb 
brutes.     Some  of  them  is  bound  for  eternal  punishment  but  he 
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says  that  if  a  preacher  could  go  down  there,  maybe  some  of 
those  poor  souls  could  be  saved," 

Anne's  heart  sank  as  she  asked  timidly,  "How  much  would  it 
cost  to  have  a  preacher  go  down  there  to  the  school-house?" 

"He'd  do  it  for  a  hundred  a  year,"  replied  her  husband, 
"Medford  said  he'd  raise  forty  dollars  if  I'd  give  the  other 
sixty.     I  said  I  would,"  he  added  stubbornly. 

"Oh  David,"  she  wailed,  "We  ain't  got  more  than  enough  to 
get  us  through  the  winter.  Can't  you  let  it  wait  till  spring. 
Like  as  not  we'll  have  it  then  so  we  can  give  it." 

"Yes,  an'  during  the  winter  some  of  'em  ull  be  dying,  an'  no 
one  to  tell  'em  the  word  of  God  an'  none  of  'em  baptized  an' 
some  of  'em  may  be  livin'  in  sin,  without  the  rites  of  marriage 
which  is  the  Lord's  will.  Will  you  stand  by,  Elizabeth,  and 
see  those  souls  lost  to  the  tempter?" 

"They  won't  be  lost.  Why,  God  must  give  'em  another 
chance.     It  ain't  their  fault." 

"No,"  thundered  the  man,  "It  ain't  their  fault.  It's  our 
fault  that  we  live  in  luxury  instead  of  giving  of  our  plenty  to 
save  their  souls  alive.  I  am  ashamed  of  you.  I  have  the  fifty 
dollars  we  was  saving  for  a  cow.  Better  never  to  taste  milk 
again  than  that  those  souls  should  be  damned.  Ain't  you  got 
something  saved  from  the  egg  money  that  you  can  give?" 

"I — have  — five  dollars."  She  faltered.  "I  was  goin'  to  get 
a  hat,  an'  a  little  shawl — " 

"  'Which  moth  and  dust  doth  corrupt,'  "  said  her  husband 
sternly.  "Lay  up  for  yourself  treasures  in  heaven.  George, 
ain't  you  got  something  to  help  show  them  the  light  ?" 

George  sat  pale  and  intense,  his  wide  eyes  fixed  on  his 
father's  face.  "I  got  some  saved  up,  "  he  faltered  in  a  small 
weak  voice. 

"Surely  you  ain't  going  to  hold  back!"  There  was  a  note 
of  pleading  in  the  man's  voice,  as  though  he  dared  not  risk 
being  disappointed. 

"It  ain't  much"  said  George,  and  as  he  said  it,  he  knew  he 
lied.  It  was  an  enormous  sum.  It  was  all  his  week's  work  and 
anxiety.  It  was  his  pride  and  self-respect — four  dollars  and 
six  cents. 
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"It's  an  awful  responsibility,"  said  his  father  slowly.  "You 
have  in  your  hand  the  savin'  of  souls.  The  Lord  has  given  you 
a  lot,  George.  You  ain't  goin'  to  disappoint  him,  are  you?" 
But  it  was  not  for  his  God  the  man  was  pleading.  It  was  for 
his  faith  in  his  son. 

"I  need  it  awfully,"  George  whispered,  "I  been  saving  and 
working  for — ever  so  long." 

"Are  you  sure  you  need  it  more  than  they  do — more  than 
they  need  to  be  saved?" 

"I  promised,"  mumbled  George.  "They'll  laugh  at  me  if  I 
don't  have  them.  I  got  to.  Why,"  he  cried,  "they  laugh  at 
you." 

"George,  George,  that  ain't  anything  compared  with  their 
souls.  'Blessed  are  you  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  perse- 
cute you  and  say  all  maner  of  evil  against  you  falsely  for  my 
sake.'     It  ain't  an  early  thing.     It's  eternity." 

"John!"  the  woman's  voice  was  cracked  with  pain,  "Can't 
you  let  him  be.     He's  such  a  little  boy  and  he  wants  'em  so." 

Slowly  George  raised  his  head  and  spoke  clearly.  "I'm  not 
a  little  boy.  You  can  have  it.  I  don't  care.  An'  it's  not  a 
little  bit.     It's  a  lot.     Its  four  dollars  and  six  cents." 

"Thank  you  George,"  said  his  father  gravely,  "Some  day 
you  will  be  glad  of  this." 

Then  he  went  away  to  pray  for  his  own  and  other  people's 
souls  but  especially  for  a  little  boy  who  flung  himself  into  a 
corner  sobbing  passionately. 

"I  won't  be  glad,"  he  sobbed,  "I  won't!  D — darn  the  heathen. 
Oh  d — darn  those  Higginses." 


BREAKFAST  FOR   TWO 

FRANCES   CURRAN 

The  morning's  such  a  friendy  time 


i  wish  that  I  could  have  you  here, 
To  sit  across  the  table  there, 
And  mingle  words  with  bits  of  toast! 
I'd  like  to  lean  upon  both  arms, 
And  see  your  face  above  the  rim 
Of  my  blue  cup ;  and  meet  your  smile, 
As  I  pass  you  the  marmalade — 
The  morning's  such  a  friendy  time! 


THE  FEET  OF  THEM 

BETH    MacDUFFIE 

Everyone  seems  to  think  of  a  country  town  as  the  most 
peaceful,  quiet,  place  in  the  world.  I  just  wish  they'd  come  to 
Tremont  before  they  get  that  idea.  I  guess  we're  just  about 
the  average,  too.  There  are  about  one  hundred  families  in 
all,  not  counting  the  summer  people  out  on  the  Point  and  the 
Portuguese  factory  workers  up  at  the  head  of  the  Harbor. 
And  still  there's  always  trouble  or  excitement,  year  in  and  year 
out,  because  we  can't  agree  among  ourselves. 

For  instance,  we  never  could  unite  and  go  to  one  church. 
Way  back  when  there  weren't  more  than  about  fifty  families, 
there  was  just  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  upon 
the  hill.  The  bishops'  conferences  sent  down  such  spindling, 
whining  ministers  from  Bangor  that  about  a  third  of  the  Con- 
gregation left  and  had  prayer-meetings  by  themselves.  They 
decided  they  would  start  a  Congregational  church,  although 
they  only  had  about  enough  money  to  dig  a  cellar  for  it. 

At  first,  the  M.  E.  people  were  real  scornful  and  touchy  on 
the  subject  of  the  new  church.  Land  knows,  they  could  afford 
to  feel  smart  then,  for  we  Congregationalists  didn't  have 
church  nor  minister  to  our  names.  We  managed  to  knock  to- 
gether a  little  shed  of  a  meeting-house,  and  we  had  enough 
sense  to  put  it  in  a  real  pretty  spot,  on  the  Harbor  road  right 
across  from  the  old  Stanley  cemetery.  Then  one  of  the  ladies 
at  the  hotel  wrote  a  poem  about  it's  being  "between  the  moun- 
tain and  the  sea,"  and  we  began  to  be  famous  on  our  side  of 
the  Island.  Most  of  the  summer  people  were  ministers,  and 
they  all  pitched  in  to  help  us  along.  Some  of  the  well-known 
men  preached,  as  we  didn't  have  a  minister  of  our  own  yet. 
What  with  the  "benefit"  at  the  hotels  for  the  church  building 
and  all,  it  wasn't  very  long  before  we  had  a  real  proper  place, 
and  a  minister  straight  from  the  Seminary.  As  it  is  now, 
Tremont  is  just  about  evenly  divided  between  the  M.  E.  and 
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us — although  in  justice  I  must  say  that  the  Congregational 
Church  is  just  a  mite  larger. 

I'll  never  forget  the  minister  they  had  in  the  M.  E.  just  be- 
fore the  Congregation  divided  and  Mel  and  I  left.  We  were 
just  married  then,  and  at  that  fussy  age  where  nothing  is  too 
good  for  you.  I  remember  just  how  that  minister  looked — 
sort  of  short  and  stocky — and  doughy-faced.  He  had  one  of 
those  large,  loose  mouths  that  look  all  undecided — so  that  you 
could  see  just  from  his  mouth  alone  that  he  didn't  know  what 
he  was  going  to  say  next.  We  couldn't  keep  our  eyes  off  him, 
or  stop  listening  for  a  minute,  he  was  so  shifty  with  his  words. 
I  never  could  see  how  he  dared  be  so,  for  he  didn't  have  any 
too  many.  He  was  good  and  generous,  though  with  what  he 
had.     I  must  admit. 

Well  as  I  was  saying,  he  came  to  Tremont  and  boarded  up  to 
Mrs.  Mayo's.  The  M.  E.  Conference  doesn't  usually  send 
young,  unmarried  men  down  our  way,  but  I  guess  they  thought 
they  were  perfectly  safe  in  sending  him.  If  I  do  say  it,  I 
could  have  told  them,  way  ahead  of  time,  what  would  happen. 

You  see,  Mrs.  Mayo  has  one  daughter,  Pearl.  She  went  up- 
state to  school  for  a  year  and  came  back  just  a  little  too  good 
for  all  the  rest  of  Tremont.  She  stayed  there,  though,  and 
taught  piano  to  all  the  children  for  miles  around.  I  had  Luke 
start  in  taking  from  her,  but  he  never  got  any  farther  than 
the  first  bit  of  the  tune  to  "The  Blue  Alsatian  Mountains."  It 
used  to  bother  his  Father  when  he  practised. 

Teaching  piano  was  harmless  enough.  The  dangerous  part 
was,  at  school,  some  fortune-teller  told  her  that  she  was  fated 
to  many  a  Congregational  minister.  So  Pearl  had  her  plans 
laid.  The  trouble  was  that  the  Mayos  always  had  gone  up  to 
the  M.  E.  and  Mrs.  Mayo  had  real  strict  ideas  about  shifting 
churches.  So  Pearl  played  the  organ  at  the  M.  E.  and  taught 
in  the  Sunday-School.  I  suppose  she  thought  if  she  got  the 
main  idea,  it  wouldn't  be  hard  to  change  over  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church  (and  its  minister)  at  the  last  minute. 

Then  Mr.  Mallary  (that  was  the  M.  E.  minister's  name) 
came,  and  it  was  plain  to  see  that  Pearl  had  concluded  the 
fortune-teller  had  made  a  slight  mistake   in  the   prophecy. 
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Pearl  was  sort  of  handsome  in  her  way.  She  was  big  and 
strong — and  capable — oh  my!  She  didn't  look  more'n  two- 
thirds  of  her  thirty-six  years  and  Mr.  Mallary  could  talk  about 
eight  years  on  to  his  twenty-four,  so  they  weren't  such  a 
strange  pair  after  all.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was  just 
plain  overcome,  so  we  were  all  waiting  for  Mrs.  Mayo  to  tell 
us  it  really  was  a  fact. 

Then  about  the  first  of  May,  I  went  up  to  Ellsworth  to  visit 
Martha  Herrick,  who  married  the  postmaster  there,  and  I 
found  proof  for  all  our  suspicions.  When  the  winter  breaks 
for  good,  about  everybody  in  Tremont  goes  away  and  visits 
if  they've  got  a  friend  or  relation  within  a  hundred  miles  who'll 
take  them  in.  Of  course,  Mr.  Mallary,  who  lived  up-state,  and 
Pearl  Mayo,  with  all  her  school  friends,  were  among  those  who 
left  town. 

I  was  certainly  surprised,  the  second  night  I  was  at 
Martha's,  to  see  Mr.  Mallary  at  the  pictures.  I  went  right  up 
to  him  to  make  sure  I  hadn't  made  a  mistake,  and  said,  "Why, 
how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Mallary  ?  I  didn't  know  you  were  visiting 
in  Ellsworth!"  He  looked  all  around  in  a  sort  of  queer,  scairt 
way  and  answered  as  if  he  were  real  anxious  about  moving 
on.  I'm  not  suspicious  by  nature,  but  I  couldn't  help  noticing 
how  queer  he  acted.  Just  as  I  was  asking  him  to  step  over  and 
meet  Martha,  someone  walked  right  up  to  him  and  took  hold 
of  his  arm.  It  was  Pearl  Mayo,  as  I  live!  She  was  as  calm 
and  collected  as  he  was  nervous,  and  would  have  stood  there 
talking  all  the  evening  if  he  hadn't  spoken  up  and  said  they 
were  in  a  hurry.  Martha  and  I  decided  that  night  that  Mrs. 
Mayo  might  just  as  well  not  try  to  keep  it  a  secret  any  longer, 
for  it  was  as  plain  as  it  could  be  that  those  two  were  engaged. 

When  I  went  home,  I  told  the  members  of  the  Literary  Cir- 
cle all  about  it,  knowing  that  they'd  all  want  to  begin  planning 
about  Pearl's  wedding  and  things.  We  were  real  glad,  for 
we'd  never  had  anything  against  either  of  them.  They  were 
sort  of  suited  to  each  other,  too,  though  as  Mrs.  Hancock  said, 
Pearl  would  be  the  man  of  the  household. 

There  aren't  many  social  gatherings  in  Tremont  summers. 
In  the  first  place,  every  one  moves  out  of  their  own  houses  so's 
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they  can  rent  them  to  the  summer  people,  and  nobody  feels  like 
entertaining  the  Circle  when  you  and  all  your  family  are 
"camping"  in  the  barn.  Of  course,  there  are  the  two  church 
fairs,  but  they  are  always  such  a  rush,  that  we  don't  get  much 
talking  done. 

That  fall  when  we  had  our  first  meeting  of  the  Circle,  every- 
body wanted  to  tell  or  hear  the  latest  about  Mr.  Mallary  and 
Pearl  Mayo.  It  seems  he'd  begun  to  go  around  with  the  Stan- 
ley girl.  She's  a  harmless  little  thing,  about  sixteen  years 
old — real  pretty  and  sweet  without  any  too  many  brains.  We 
didn't  object  to  Grade  Stanley,  but  we  did  think  Pearl  Mayo 
ought  to  have  more  pride.  The  M.  E.  members  of  the  Circle 
promised  to  question  Mr.  Mallary  next  time  he  called  on  them 
and  to  report  next  meeting.  When  the  time  came,  they  didn't 
have  much  to  say.  He'd  said,  yes,  he  thought  Miss  Mayo  was 
very  interesting  and  a  fine  organ  player.  He  was  fond  of  all 
the  young  people  of  his  church  and  he  thought  Grade  Stanley 
was  a  real  smart  little  girl. 

Fanny  Hancock's  father  used  to  be  minister  up  at  the  M.  E. 
and  he's  always  called  to  the  conferences  up  at  Bangor.  We 
decided  he  ought  to  know  about  it  first  of  all.  He  laughed  at 
us  at  first,  but  by-and-by  he  said  he  thought  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  know  just  how  young  Mallary  stood.  So  he  said 
he'd  ask  him  to  come  in  some  evening  and  he'd  find  out  the 
real  state  of  affairs.  Fanny  was  my  best  friend  all  through 
school,  so  I  expected  to  hear  news  as  soon  as  anybody. 

I  wasn't  surprised  Friday  night  when  she  stopped  in  to  ask 
me  to  come  over  after  I'd  got  the  mail.  I  got  my  darning  and 
we  went  into  her  little  back  living-room  where  there  was  a 
stove.  About  eight  o'clock  Mr.  Mallary  came  in,  and  old  Mr. 
Pierce  sat  down  with  him  in  the  front  room.  He  shut  the 
door  tight,  so  Fanny  and  I  didn't  feel  the  least  bit  guilty  about 
anything  we  might  hear  by  accident. 

We  didn't  hear  much,  as  they  started  in  talking  low.  Pretty 
soon  Mr.  Pierce  got  excited  and  Mr.  Mallary  was  real  nervous, 
for  we  heard  the  old  man  say,  "Well,  Brother  Mallary  as  one 
Christian  minister  to  another,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  con- 
sider you  faithful  or  worthy  when  you  pay  attention  to  one 
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young  woman,  although  everyone  knows  that  you  have  already 
spoken  for  another!"  There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  minute, 
and  Fanny  and  I  hardly  breathed.  Then  Mr.  Mallary  said  in 
a  loud  choky  voice,  "I  ask  you,  Mr.  Pierce,  what  would  happen 
if  I  should  tell  'everybody'  the  truth  of  the  case — that  I  have 
not  spoken  for  Miss  Mayo — but  that  she  has  spoken  for  me!" 
Mr.  Pierce  wouldn't  believe  this  and  I  guess  they  talked  until 
most  ten  o'clock.  Fanny  and  I  had  heard  enough,  though,  and 
I  went  home,  long  before  they  were  through. 

Next  morning  it  was  all  over  town  that  on  November  first, 
the  M.  E.  Conference  was  going  to  take  away  Mr.  Mallary's 
church  from  him.  Neither  Fanny  nor  I  had  said  a  word, 
either.  There  were  lots  of  reasons,  some  of  them  sensible, — 
some  of  them  foolish — but  every  one  agreed  that  Pearl  Mayo 
was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  Mr.  Pierce  wouldn't  explain  or 
repeat  anything  that  happened  Friday  night,  but  he  told  Fanny 
just  what  was  going  to  happen  at  the  M.  E.  Conference.  There 
was  to  be  a  real  trial  in  Bangor,  and  Pearl  was  going  to  be  a 
witness,  just  like  the  love-cases  in  the  Boston  papers.  You 
can  imagine  how  wild  everyone  in  Tremont  was  to  hear  it  all, 
but  they  never  let  in  outsiders  to  the  Conferences. 

As  near  as  I  could  get  the  story  from  Fanny,  who  got  it 
straight  from  her  Father,  it  happened  like  this.  Pearl  spoke 
first,  and  I  guess  she  made  quite  a  sensation  with  her  new 
clothes  and  all.  Then  Mr.  Mallary  spoke.  He  never  had 
more'n  one  idea  in  his  head  at  a  time,  anyway,  and  he  didn't 
seem  to  have  any  special  inspiration.  He  just  said  over  and 
over  again  that  he  and  Pearl  had  never  been  engaged  and 
what's  more,  he  had  never  asked  her  to  marry  him  but  that — 
He  never  finished  the  sentence,  Mr.  Pierce  said,  because  Pearl 
sat  there  looking  straight  at  him  in  that  masterful  way  of 
hers.  His  hesitating  and  Pearl's  sureness  nearly  lost  him  the 
day.  But  when  Pearl  spoke  again,  "making  her  final  plea"  as 
it  says  in  St.  Elmo,  she  made  a  mistake.  She  had  been  looking 
across  the  room  at  the  row  of  ministers  and  she'd  begun 
smiling  at  the  only  young  one  there.  It  seems  that  she  met 
him  when  she  was  in  school,  when  he  was  a  rascally  little 
villain  up  to  all  sorts  of  monkey-shines.  He'd  changed  since 
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those  days  and  was  real  scared  that  people  wouldn't  take  him 
seriously. 

Well,  Pearl  rolled  her  eyes  at  him  and  said,  "I  see  before  me 
the  face  of  a  man  who  for  the  sake  of  old  times  and  youthful 
friendship  will  not  let  me  be  wronged !"  I  don't  know  where 
she  got  that  speech,  but  it  certainly  was  a  mistaken  effort.  The 
young  minister  just  glared  and  when  the  decision  of  the  con- 
ference was  announced,  the  vote  was  against  Pearl,  the  count 
being  twelve  to  eleven.  Of  course,  that  meant  Mr.  Mallary 
could  have  his  church  again.  He  didn't  stay  in  Tremont  long. 
He  just  came  back  to  collect  Grade  Stanley  and  his  big  Semi- 
nary Bible  before  he  moved  up  to  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Ells- 
worth. 

Pearl  ?  Oh,  she's  back  in  Tremont.  She's  taking  up  fortune- 
telling.  She  thinks  there's  lots  more  sense  in  it  than  most 
people  think.  You  see,  she  married  the  Congregational  minis- 
ter. 


SERVICE'S  PROFANITY 

FRANCES  CURRAN 

You  painted  us  a  picture 

Of  the  great  Alaskan  snow, 

And  the  jewelled  winter  heavens, 

Where  the  high-topped  mountains  go. 
But  way  up  in  the  foreground 
Amidst  Nature's  solemn  hush 
You  sketched  in  a  few  swear  words 
Like  red  berries  on  a  bush. 

Now,  just  between  us,  Robert, 

Although  I've  never  been 

Very  near  to  your  Alaska, 

And  must  visualize  the  scene, 

I  think  that  you're  deceptive, 
And  your  work  must  be  a  sham, 
If  so  great  is  the  intensity, 
In  face  of  God's  immensity, 
Of  the  impression  given  us 
Of  just  a  human  "Damn!" 


EYES 

MARGERY  HAWLEY 

When  on  the  First  Night,  First  Man  made  First  Love  to 
First  Woman  on  the  banks  of  the  First  River,  he  gazed  up  at 
the  heavens  and  said  to  her,  "Darling,  your  eyes  are  like  stars," 
and  First  Woman  was  very  much  pleased. 

"Do  you  really  think  so?"  she  cooed,  "You  are  the  cleverest 
man  in  the  world,"  which  he  was  as  there  was  no  other  man. 

But  when  Second  Man  made  Second  Love  to  First  Woman 
on  the  banks  of  the  First  River  and  said,  "Darling,  your  eyes 
are  like  stars,"  First  Woman  tossed  her  head  and  said,  "How 
terribly  unoriginal  you  are.  I've  heard  that  before,"  and  so 
the  trouble  began. 

That  first  simile  is  still  with  us  in  all  forms  and  variations. 
Oh,  yes,  it  will  get  a  handsome  sum  in  overtime  pay  when  the 
grand  reckoning  comes.  Eyes  have  been  twin  stars,  starry, 
star-like,  star-lit,  everything  astial  imaginable,  since  that  fate- 
ful First  Night. 

The  discovery  of  fire  opened  new  vistas  to  the  neolithic  im- 
agination and  since  then  eyes  have  flamed  up,  smouldered, 
glowed,  gone  out,  everything  but  smoked.  At  least  we  have 
been  spared  that. 

There  were  seemingly  unlimited  possibilities  in  the  weather, 
and  sunny  eyes  have  clouded  or  beamed,  been  stormy,  dewy, 
or  clear  as  the  occasion  demanded  for  more  centuries  than  I 
can  count. 

This  eternal  struggle  for  something  new  with  which  to  com- 
pare a  woman's  eyes  has  led  to  some  extremely  peculiar  and 
rather  preposterous  statements  that  we  are  all  familiar  with. 
"Liquid  orbs"  for  instance  are  spheres  neither  solid  nor  gase- 
ous according  to  Webster,  "pools  of  light"  are  puddles  of  il- 
lumination; "wells  of  truth,"  pits  of  constancy.  How  inane 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  actual  definition. 

Descriptions  of  their  color  are  often  beautiful  but  decidedly 
untruthful.     Until  I  was  quite  old,  I  fancied  I  had  never  seen 
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blue  eyes  which  I  thought  I  should  like  so  much,  blue  as  the 
sky  on  a  day  in  June,  you  know.  I  have  to  this  day  never  seen 
what  I  fondly  imagined  were  they  as  gathered  from  books. 
Where  are  those  azure,  turquoise,  cerulian,  sapphire  eyes? 
They  aren't.  The  same  applies  to  those  wonderful  violet  ones, 
shadowy,  velvety,  mystical;  but  I  have  heard  of  people  who 
once  saw  someone  with  that  kind.  Maybe  I  shall  too  if  I  live 
long  enough. 

Gray  ones  are  quite  reliable  and  black  ones  also.  You  can't 
go  far  wrong  in  those,  but  brown  and  green  lead  you  into  in- 
numerable and  inexplicable  pit-falls.  I  have  never  read  of 
mud-colored  nor  apple  greens  ones,  but  I  tremble  with  appre- 
hensions everytime  I  come  to  the  villain's  or  the  vamps  terrible 
eyes.     I  know  I  shall  find  it  some-day. 

There  have  been  tawny  eyes  decorated  with  gold,  filigreed 
or  inlaid,  I  gathered,  but  I  don't  believe  I'd  care  for  those  any- 
more than  pink  ones.  I  once  met  a  hero  in  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion, an  Albino,  who  dyed  his  hair  and  wore  blue  spectacles, 
but  I  never  liked  him  in  spite  of  all  that. 

One  especially  novel  kind,  I  found  several  years  ago  in  a  little 
girl  about  twelve  who  was  shy  and  serious  but  very  lovely. 
Her  eyes  were  like  a  trout  stream,  so  the  author  said,  and  in 
moments  of  pleasure  a  little  trout  came  out  in  their  depths  and 
flashed  across  the  sunny  pool  into  the  shadows  again.  Isn't 
that  quaint?  At  the  time  I  was  quite  fascinated  and  read  the 
passage  over  several  times,  but  I  prefer  not  to  meet  them  in 
real  life.  Wouldn't  you  think  that  would  be  a  rather  fishy 
glance  ? 

If  only  those  wonderful  eyes  within  which  "ten  thousand 
angels  spread  their  wings"  had  been  extant  in  the  time  of  the 
schoolmen,  it  might  have  helped  them  to  solve  that  difficult 
problem,  "How  many  spirits  can  dance  at  one  time  on  the  point 
of  a  needle?  but  personally  I  think  the  number  rather  high 
to  agree  with  the  accepted  size  of  an  angel.  Let's  see,  that 
would  be  five  thousand  in  one  eye,  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  in  a  quarter  of  an  eye,  three  hundred  and  twelve  and 
a  half  in  a  sixteenth  and  so  on.     It's  over  my  head  already. 

And  those  speaking  eyes !     They  have  said  volumes  in  litera- 
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ture  but  not  one  word  in  my  hearing.  An  eye  is  an  eye  to  me 
and  nothing  more,  neither  a  telephone  nor  a  phonograph.  Sad 
but  true.  I  have  listened  and  looked  many  times  all  in  vain 
for  some  message  but  I  have  yet  to  receive  one.  Perhaps 
some  people  do  it  as  a  regular  thing,  but  how  do  they  know 
that  they  are  not  singularly  gifted  in  mental-telepathy  and 
eyes  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ?  Or  else  they  have  a  vivid  im- 
agination. I  am  inclined  toward  that  latter  belief  as  a  friend 
once  told  me  I  was  looking  at  her  with  "Come  and  kiss  me"  in 
my  eyes  when  I  was  really  wondering  what  kind  of  ice  cream 
we  should  probably  have  for  dinner.  Don't  let  your  imagina- 
tion run  away  with  you.  It's  dangerous.  As  it  happened,  I 
liked  her  too  well  to  seriously  injure  her. 

My  own  idea  on  how  to  avoid  these  difficulties  is  to  make 
modern  language  the  vogue  in  describing  eyes  as  well  as  other 
things.  Why  still  cling  to  that  poor  thread-bare  remark  made 
by  the  Missing  Link  in  all  probability?  Or  let  us  permit  them 
any  action  suitable  to  the  situation  and  not  be  bound  by  nar- 
row-minded custom  but  make  things  varied  and  lively.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  force  of  a  passage  written  with  this  in 
view. 

An  Encounter  between  an  Upright  Man  and  a  Wicked 
Woman. 

"Her  eyes,  like  twin  automobile  headlights,  sought  him  out. 
'Come  here,'  they  shouted  across  the  intervening  multitude. 
He  refused  with  such  a  cold  stare  his  lashes  became  thickly 
coated  with  frost.  She  would  not  be  denied.  Her  right  eye 
seized  and  bound  him  while  her  left  chortled,  'We'll  see!'  but 
his  swore  so  violently  in  wrath  and  Russian  that  clouds  of  blue 
smoke  rolled  up  and  they  were  both  suffocated  together." 


SANDS  OF  TIME 


DOROTHY  CRISWELL 


When  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  the  world  was  populated  with 
such  a  different  set  of  beings  than  it  now  is,  and  I  refer  to  be- 
ings both  real  and  imaginary.  I  spent  long  days  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  book  of  fairy  tales.  Little  wonder  then,  that  after 
living  with  them,  they  should  come  to  seem  so  very  real  to  me. 
Sometimes,  I  even  feel  as  though  they  did  exist. 

Father  said  that  Miles  was  a  hired  man  but  I  knew  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  that  he  was  a  pirate.  He  wore  great  boots 
and  fierce  mustachios,  he  chewed  his  tobacco  savagely,  and  he 
wore  the  symbolic  red  kerchief.  He  told  me  all  sorts  of  tales 
for  he  knew  everything.  I  longed  to  tell  him  that  I  had  guess- 
ed his  secret,  but  in  spite  of  the  kind  way  he  lifted  me  off  of 
of  the  wagon,  I  was  a  little  afraid  that  he  might  turn  on  me 
fiercely  in  the  role  of  pirate.  Fancy  if  some  morning  as  he  went 
along  the  lane,  swinging  his  great  scythe,  into  broad  sweeping 
strokes,  which  mowed  down  everything  in  its  way,  I  should 
suddenly  remark,  "Miles,  /  know  you  are  a  pirate."  Then  in- 
stead, of  constantly  warning  me  to  keep  out  of  his  way,  he 
would  grow  purple  with  rage,  rush  upon  me  and  cut  off  my 
head  with  the  scythe,  just  as  he  did  the  dandelions  and  grasses. 
I  never  had  the  courage,  but  once,  I  did  ask,  "Miles  where  is 
the  sea?"  and  he  shook  his  head  sadly  and  said,  "not  till  next 
Saturday  night."  I  didn't  understand  these  mysterious  words, 
but  after  that,  I  noticed  that  he  sometimes  did  disappear  on 
Saturday  nights.  Father  grew  very  angry  when  he  went 
away  but  I  alone  knew  and  understood  Miles'  craving  for  the 
sea  and  when  he  returned,  each  time  a  certain  mystery  hung 
about  him  for  days. 

Once,  I  saw  him  hide  something — something  precious,  for 
he  kept  looking  steathily  behind  him.  I  heard  him  coming,  and 
hid  and  my  heart  beat  quickly  for  now  I  knew  I  was  to  discover 
his  secret.  He  hid  it  high  in  the  hay-mow  and  I  could  scarcely 
wait  until  he  left.  I  expected  to  find  a  chest  of  treasure  stolen 
from  Arabian  shores  and  I  climbed  perilously  high  in  my  quest. 
Imagine  my  disappointment  to  find  only  a  large  bottle  full  of 
something  bewitched.     I  asked  father  about  it  but  he  only 
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grew  angrier  than  ever  and  sent  Miles  away.  Miles  shook 
his  fist  at  me  when  he  left,  and  I  was  glad  I  hadn't  ventured 
any  questions  about  his  piracy. 

Still  seeking  adventure,  one  day  I  ventured  into  the  forbid- 
den precincts  of  the  chicken-yard  and  no  sooner  was  the  gate 
firmly  closed  behind  me  than  my  courage  began  to  fail. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  how  Gulliver  must  have  felt  among 
the  tiny  Lilliputs?  Sometimes,  one  feels  shy  among  the  great 
grown-up  people,  but  that  was  as  nothing  to  the  horrible  feel- 
ing that  possessed  me  among  these  tiny  chicken-folk.  First, 
they  walked  primly  past  me,  eyeing  me  with  cold  and  cautious 
disdain, — great,  clumsy  creature  that  I  was!  Then,  they 
came  pecking  at  me  in  groups  and  when  I  moved  suddenly, 
they  all  began  shrieking  and  flying  madly  about  me,  and  away 
from  me.  I  was  frightened  and  hurt  that  they  should  have 
turned  from  me  in  such  a  manner.  A  ferocious  looking  rooster 
came  out,  and  standing  in  front  of  me,  he  regarded  me  for  a 
moment  and  then  turned  his  head  back  and  crowed  with  such  a 
scornful  gusto  that  he  embarrassed  me.  By  this  time,  the 
clamor  was  steadily  increasing;  they  all  went  flying  back 
and  forth  in  front  of  me,  screaming  and  crowing,  rushing 
toward  me  and  darting  away  in  flocks.  I  was  bewildered;  it 
was  vastly  uncomfortable  to  become  the  cynosure  in  a  poultry 
yard.  The  great  confusion  and  clamor  brought  my  father  to 
the  rescue  and  he  scolded  me  for  disturbing  the  chickens.  The 
hateful  creatures,  I  thought,  to  be  so  unfriendly  and  make  such 
a  fuss  about  a  well-meaning,  maybe  gigantic  visitor. 

Have  you  ever  looked  for  treasure?  I  believe  that  fallacy 
persists  at  all  ages.  Perhaps,  the  very  little  bad  boys  who  used 
to  go  about  digging  in  old  Indian  mounds,  when  their  mothers 
thought  they  were  at  Sunday  School  are  now,  bold  book  agents 
or  successful  brokers  in  Wall  Street.  At  any  rate,  when  I  was 
a  child,  I  longed  to  find  a  door  or  an  opening  in  the  ground 
such  as  Aladdin  found.  I  might  find  it  in  a  hill  or  it  might  be 
in  the  woods,  or  it  might  even  be  very  close  to  home.  At  any 
rate,  those  were  beautiful  days  with  the  apple-orchard  just 
blossoming  pink  and  casting  their  uncertain,  lacy  shadows  in 
the  tall  grass  and  it  was  pleasant  to  search  there  for  a  magic 
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door, — a  magic  door  within  which  untold  treasure  might  be 
lurking.  My  search  was  long  and  persistant  but  one  day  I  did 
truly  find  my  door.  It  was  old,  and  hidden  from  the  casual 
view  by  rough  thick  bricks.  I  tugged  at  the  great  iron  ring, 
and  tore  away  the  vines  and  at  last,  I  managed  to  open  it 
wide  enough,  to  slip  through.  (I  could  not  but  think  how 
much  easier  it  would  have  been,  had  I  only  known  the  magic 
combination.)  At  first,  I  could  see  nothing  as  I  made  my  way 
down  a  black  passage  with  thick  cobwebs  sweeping  across  my 
face  but  suddenly,  I  beheld  a  light  and  everything  seemed  cool 
and  fragrant.  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  when  I  saw 
before  me, — gold,  yet  shining  through  the  dim  light  there  was 
surely  a  great  heap  of  something  golden.  I  ran  over  to  it  and 
alas,  it  was  only  a  pile  of  yellow  winter  pumpkins  and  going 
around,  I  found  that  I  was — alas !  only  in  my  very  own  uninter- 
esting cellar. 

I  can  remember  so  well  those  years  of  quest  and  adventure, 
of  fairy  folk  and  my  futile  wanderings  to  find  goblins  and 
gold,  that  I  can  scarcely  realize  that  I  have  reached  the  superi- 
ority of  disillusionment.  For  even  now,  I  must  confess  it, — 
my  heart  still  thrills  to  behold  odd,  black-looking  creatures 
with  adventure  in  their  eye,  and  bottles  in  their  pockets,  trudg- 
ing sturdily  down  a  white  road.  Now,  I  name  them  'picares- 
que.' And  when,  I  recall  the  strange  sensation  which  I  felt 
on  my  barnyard  sojourn,  I  think  of  the  great  satirist,  and  even, 
if  anyone  should  tell  me  of  a  hidden  door,  though  I  could  never 
again  believe  I  really  should  find  fairy  gold,  if  I  were  in  Ohio, 
I  should  still  dream  of  trembling  slaves  set  free;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, of  hidden  minute  men. 

Which  all  leads  me  to  repeat  that  the  world  is  now  peopled 
with  a  different  set  of  beings  but  I  will  not  grant  that  they 
are  by  any  means,  inferior.  An  old  proverb  runs  that  what 
Time  snatches  away  with  one  hand,  she  grants  with  the 
other  (?)  So  be  it,  and  though  those  first  realities  of  child- 
hood are  passed,  and  these  present  realities  will  pass  too,  yet 
I  glory  in  the  heart  of  man,  which  never  can  grow  old  even 
in  memories,  and  never  ceases  to  Believe,  even  in  illusions! 


REVIEWS 


An  American  Idyll.  Cornelia  Stratton  Parker.  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press :  Boston. 

Since  this  book  glibly  announces  itself  as  "The  Life  of  Carle- 
ton  Parker,"  the  first  question  many  of  us  ask  is,  "Who  was 
Carleton  Parker?"  If  some  one  who  has  not  read  the  book  is 
by,  he  will  probably  answer,  "A  professor  of  economics,  an  ex- 
pert on  sociological  questions,  especially  those  dealing  with  in- 
dustrial conditions,  immigration,  labor  et  cetera."  This  des- 
cription would  doubtless  be  impressive  but  not  very  inter- 
esting. If  on  the  contrary,  someone  who  has  read  the  book  is 
fortunately  at  hand,  he  will  reply,  "A  great-hearted,  open- 
minded  American,  a  strong,  clear-thinking  worker,  a  man  of 
high  attainments  but  infinite  possibilities."  Then  the  ques- 
tioner will  be  irresistibly  impelled  toward  a  copy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Idyll  and  left  to  its  convincing  evidence. 

It  is  a  modest  little  book  and  very  slender  despite  large 
print  and  generous  margins,  but  the  enthusiasm  it  has  aroysed 
is  amounting  almost  to  a  fad.  The  reason  for  this  is  quite 
evident.  Not  often  do  we  find  a  book  of  such  straightforward- 
ness and  honesty,  so  clear  and  thoroughly  fine,  with  so  univer- 
sal an  appeal.  A  year  after  her  husband's  death  when  Mrs. 
Parker  saw  how  many  people  were  interested  in  him  and  his 
life,  she  decided  to  write  up  all  she  knew  of  him.  She  was 
thinking  especially  of  her  own  children,  who,  when  they  were 
grown  must  be  sure  of  as  full  a  record  of  their  father's  life 
as  she  could  give  them.  She  had  no  thought  of  strangers  when 
she  wrote  and  it  is  so  personal  a  biography  that  the  reader 
feels  he  is  granted  a  rare  privilege  by  this  full  view  of  Dr. 
Parker's  intimate  life. 
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The  Parkers  first  meet  at  college  and  from  the  very  begin- 
ning things  happen  with  the  lightning  rapidity  of  a  fairy 
story.  Carl,  as  he  was  called,  goes  abroad  for  study,  upon 
graduating.  They  are  married  shortly  after  his  return  and  he 
begins  life  as  a  bond  salesman.  Later  he  is  able  to  have  an- 
other year  of  life  in  Germany,  and  from  then  on,  he  plunges 
into  teaching  at  the  University  of  Washington,  gradually 
rising  to  a  high  place  in  the  field  of  American  economics.  We 
cannot  but  feel  that  his  early  death  was  a  very  great  loss 
to  his  country. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  this  book  is  its  perfect  simpli- 
city,— there  is  no  striving  for  literary  effects,  no  studied  com- 
position, just  a  frank,  simple,  human  story.  It  combines 
charmingly  specific  details  of  their  daily  life  with  a  rapid 
sketch  of  Dr.  Parker's  years  of  work  and  even,  toward  the  end, 
some  solid  bits  of  his  economic  policy.  There  is  some  of  the 
ideal  in  the  lives  of  these  two  splendid  people :  their  coura- 
geous facing  of  hard  problems,  their  high  aims  and  fine 
thoughts,  their  power  to  rise  above  the  materialism  of  every 
day  life,  and  under  and  above  all,  slipped  somewhere  into 
every  page,  their  great  love  of  each  other.  It  is  indeed  an 
idyllic  picture  of  American  life ! 

E.  M.  L. 

Theatre  Advancing.  Edward  Gordon  Craig.  Little,  Brown 
and#Company :  Boston. 

By  its  title  this  book  frankly  admits  that  it  has  an  appeal  to 
a  limited  group  of  people,  but  this  group,  especially  at  Smith 
College  has  been  growing  with  such  rapidity  that  we  feel  this 
new  volume  is  sure  of  a  welcome.  It's  author  is  generally  re- 
cognized as  the  ultimate  authority  on  the  subject  and  he  has 
many  messages  of  interest.  It  is  said  that  the  theatre  is  taking 
a  strong  hold  on  American  life,  and  if  this  college  is  at  all 
representative,  this  is  true  to  an  astonishing  extent.  We  not 
only  watch  plays  with  our  old  time  pleasure,  but  we  now  ob- 
serve them  critically  as  well,  we  act  in  them  eagerly,  a  group 
among  us  is  interested  in  producing  them,  another  even  more 
ambitious  group  is  trying  to  write  them.     The  drama  seems 
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to  be  the  most  absorbing  topic,  both  in  study  and  in  extra- 
curricula  activities.  Now  if  ever  we  can  say,  "The  play's  the 
thing."  Therefore  this  volume  should  be  joyously  welcomed 
as  a  helpful  and  stimulating  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject. 

The  book  is  delightfully  untechnical  in  style,  being  really  a 
collection  of  informal  essays  on  all  matters  concerning  the 
theatre.  Each  one  is  short,  (three  or  four  pages  generally) 
and  the  subjects  vary  greatly ;  they  may  be  a  snatch  of  a  letter 
to  a  well-known  actor,  a  bit  of  theorizing,  a  little  definite  in- 
formation on  the  question  of  stage  lighting  or  a  few  words  on 
the  Shakespeare-Bacon  controversy.  There  is  something  of 
interest  in  every  phase  of  the  drama  and  each  article  is  written 
in  a  pleasant,  easy  style  with  frequent  hints  of  the  personality 
of  the  author.  It  is  a  book  that  can  safely  expect  a  hearty 
welcome. 

E.  M.  L. 

BOOK    RECEIVED: 

The  Lamp  in  the  Desert:  Ethel  M.  Dell,  G.  P.  Putman's  Sons,  New 
York. 


EDITORIAL 


Our  readers  must  forgive  a  fast-growing  tendency  of  this 
particular  department  to  dilate  upon  the  publication  for  which 
it  is  the  organ.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  our  readers  are 
interested  in  our  struggle  toward  improvement  and  adopt  this 
means  to  keep  them  in  touch  with  our  actions  and  intentions. 
This  effort  of  ours  is  no  mere  whim.  We  are  honestly  en- 
deavoring to  make  the  Monthly  a  magazine  whose  pages  will 
be  at  least  worth  cutting.  It  is  rather  discouraging  but  doubt- 
less significant  to  come  across  copies,  weeks  after  issuing,  with 
our  choicest  literary  gems  still  hermetically  sealed  from  the 
light  of  day.  Yet  we  sympathize  with  those  who  have  no  paper- 
cutters  handy  and  whose  hair-pins  are  inaccessible  or  indis- 
pensable and  whose  scissors  were  borrowed  yesterday  to  pry 
out  someone  else's  Thanksgiving  olives,  and  for  this  reason  we 
hope  soon  to  eliminate  this  difficulty  by  appearing  in  public 
with  pages  already  cut. 

Since  with  the  use  of  advertising,  we  no  longer  find  our- 
selves financially  embarrassed,  we  are  glad  to  increase  our 
pages  from  forty  to  forty-eight  with  this  issue  and  if  in  the 
future,  the  material  offered,  for  publication  is  of  sufficient 
merit  to  warrent  the  additional  expense,  we  shall  be  glad  to  in- 
crease our  number  still  further.  We  would  like  this  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  challenge  to  the  college  students  upon  whom  we 
are,  of  course,  largely  dependent.  We  are  offering  a  good 
proposition.  Give  us  quality  and  we  will  give  you  both  quality 
and  quantity  in  return. 

In  order  to  bring  together  the  interests  of  the  faculty  and 
the  students,  the  Monthly  proposes  to  print  from  time  to  time 
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articles  written  by  members  of  the  faculty,  treating  as  far  as 
possible  academic  or  collegiate  subjects.  As  students,  we  are 
often  shockingly  unaware,  perhaps  more  so  than  our  instruc- 
tors realize,  of  the  relation  between  the  courses  we  are  taking 
here  and  our  activities  in  the  outside  world.  Members  of  the 
faculty  who  may  chance  to  read  this  brief  exposition  of  the 
Monthly's  programme,  are  urged  to  bear  this  in  mind  and  if 
moved  to  words  on  the  subject,  to  put  such  words  on  paper  and 
hand  them  to  us  for  our  consideration.  Such  contributions 
will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  us  and  to  the  student  body. 

As  far  as  criticism  is  concerned,  we  are  always  open  to  it, 
and  we  occasionally  wonder  if  much  of  the  criticism  made 
concerning  us  is  always  open  to  us.  The  time  seems  at  present 
particularly  ripe  for  constructive  suggestions  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  persons  who  comment  about  us  will  be  willing  to 
comment  to  us  as  well.  We  wish  simply  to  remind  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  Monthly's  career  that  we  are  attempting 
to  change  our  entire  organization  and  that  whatever  judgment 
is  passed  upon  us  in  the  future,  should  be  passed  with  this  fact 
in  mind. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


"It's  all  very  well  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  do  you  kick  me  down-stairs?" 

Those  lines  unattached  and  unclassified,  raise  their  heads, 
or  rather  their  feet,  from  the  dim  recesses  of  my  past  and 
fairly  shout  themselves  at  scores  of  my  classmates. 

There  is  a  tradition,  not  I  hope,  founded  entirely  on  fiction, 
that  college  seniors,  and  Smith  College  seniors,  especially,  love 
their  Alma  Mater.  Yet  every  day  you  can  hear  these  Seniors, 
yes,  and  Juniors  and  Sophomores  too,  vigourously  and  pains- 
takingly knocking  the  college. 

Of  course  it  is  human  and  natural  to  complain  and  grumble 
at  the  circumstances  which  for  the  time  being  control  us. 
This,  although  not  peculiarly  elevating,  is  a  harmless  form  of 
amusement.  The  harm  comes,  when  we  affect  the  blase  man- 
ner and  actually  cultivate  a  lack  of  interest  in  all  college  affairs. 

If  we  can  find  nothing  to  interest  us  in  the  manifold  phases 
of  college  life,  so  much  the  worse  for  us.  It  is  an  admission 
on  our  part  of  shallowness  and  meagerness  of  mentality. 

Far  from  being  ashamed  of  this  attitude  we  actually  make  a 
virtue  of  it  and  do  our  best  to  instil  into  the  Freshmen  and 
Sophomores,  the  same  chilling  indifference  and  patronizing 
contempt  for  any  one  who  is  "collegiate."  Naturally  everyone 
hates  the  "Rah  Rah"  type  of  girl,  and  who  has  not  been 
wearied  by  the  person  who  is  filled  with  boundless  enthusiasm 
for  everything?  Is  it  not  possible  however  to  take  a  discrimin- 
ating interest  in  college  affairs  and  add  something  beside 
criticism  or  indifferent  witticism  to  the  general  fund  of  con- 
versation?    Conversation, — alas  conversation   is  rapidly  be- 
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coming  extinct.  Many  and  varied  have  been  the  laments  on 
this  lost  art,  now  are  they  without  foundation  ? 

Think  over  your  talks  with  your  friends.  The  stock  of  sub- 
jects is  low  indeed.  Personalities  and  gossip  are  not  without 
their  value  in  human  intercourse,  but  their  value  is  not  great 
enough  to  entitle  them  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  field. 

To  be  sure  there  are  always  the  movies,  new  plays  and  books, 
but  these  are  too  often  dismissed  with  a  brief  comment, 
"rotten,  awfully  cute,  just  darling,  or  quite  spicy."  Oc- 
casionally some  "juicy  bit"  is  related  and  then  the  conversa- 
tion swings  back  to  persons  and  clothes. 

But  if  the  subject  matter  of  our  conversation  is  narrowing, 
the  current  or  fashionable  vocabulary  is  dwindling  with  it. 
All  one  needs  to  know  is  when  to  inject  an  "I'll  say  it  does"  or 
"How  do  you  get  that  way?"  at  frequent  intervals,  and  anytime 
is  the  right  time,  and  one's  reputation  as  a  wit  is  assured.  A 
bit  of  profanity  on  feminine  lips  is  always  screamingly  funny. 
That  is,  the  well  worn  bits  such  as  damn,  or  its  27.5  denatured 
version  darn,  are  almost  always  in  good  taste. 

A  flexible  wide-ranging  vocabulary  with  words  of  more  than 
two  syllables  is  as  rare  as  the  blustering  smoking  oaths  which 
we  read  of  in  books  but  which  never,  oh  never,  are  printed  out 
for  us  to  enjoy.  What  a  pleasure  it  would  be,  if  we  should 
cease  to  ration  our  words  and  use  fewer  of  the  predigested 
substitutes  in  providing  mental  food  for  our  family  and 
friends. 

The  leading  editorial  in  the  Dartmouth  Bema  for  November 
takes  its  start  from  a  quoted  newspaper  phrase,  "the  menace 
of  idealism  not  shared  by  all."  The  writer,  struck  by  the 
phrase,  had  tried  to  see  whether  it  had  a  bearing  on  the  "im- 
mediate life  in  Hanover."  He  found  that  it  had — and  pro- 
claims the  menacing  idealism  to  be  that  of  the  professor.  Now 
this  is  very  grave,  if  true.  One  finds  it  difficult  to  forgive  the 
writer  for  haste  and  intemperate  heat  in  expounding  his  idea 
because  there  is  always  the  danger  that  tremendous  sentences 
will  somehow  miss  the  truth.  And  it  is  surely  important  not 
to  miss  it  here.     The  argument  runs  as  follows :  The  professor 
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"does  not  actually  touch  the  world."  He  builds  his  theories 
in  a  place  apart,  and  lacks  contact  with  the  things  about  which 
he  reasons,  because  he  does  not  know  the  outside  world,  does 
not  depend  upon  it  for  his  livelihood  or  solve  its  problems  from 
day  to  day.  Because  he  lacks  this  contact  which  is  essential 
to  the  formation  of  any  sound  working  principles,  his  theories, 
built  up  to  be  sure  with  logic  and  reason,  are  yet  quite  imprac- 
tical. They  do  not  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  society,  and 
where  they  attempt  to  interfere  in  its  affairs  they  are  a  menace 
because  they  presuppose  a  goodness  that  does  not  exist  in  man. 
Human  nature  makes  life  a  "skin  game."  The  professor 
should  recognize  this,  and  instead  of  filling  the  "innocent  stu- 
dent" with  a  false  roseate  notion  of  the  world,  he  should  "sup- 
ply the  means  for  attempting  the  possible  rather  that  the  im- 
possible." So  runs  the  argument.  Will  it  stand  at  all? 
Northampton  is  perhaps  not  able  to  judge  of  Hanover,  but 
here  at  least  the  members  of  the  faculty  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
many  normal  human  contacts  with  the  world,  such  as  reading 
and  talking  and  voting  and  paying  grocer's  bills.  The  con- 
ception of  the  professor  on  his  "little  Parnassus"  apart  is  not 
convincing.  To  be  sure  he  is  not  in  the  thick  of  big  business, 
but  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  position  there  would  give  him 
a  better  perspective.  One  takes  the  indictment  of  his  theories 
more  seriously.  The  teaching  of  a  person  who  did  not  know 
what  he  was  talking  about  would  indeed  be  a  sad  travesty  but 
would  hardly  survive ;  one  finds  more  often  the  teaching  of  one 
whose  theories  will  not  fit  the  facts  for  which  they  were  made. 
But  is  not  the  task  of  testing  theories  and  meeting  facts  an 
endless  one  and  is  it  not  to  be  undertaken  at  every  turn  by  stu- 
dent and  professor  together? 

Very  interesting  is  Radcliffe's  plan  for  a  serious  symposium, 
a  child  of  her  brain  heralded  with  pardonable  pride  on  the 
editorial  page.  The  department  is  to  consist  each  month  of  a 
series  of  signed  articles  on  a  common  topic,  or  in  criticism  of 
views  expressed  in  the  symposium  of  the  preceding  month. 
The  question  for  discussion  in  the  November  issue  is  "What 
should  be  the  relation  between  academic  work  and  so-called 
college    activity?      Are    both  necessary?      The    department 
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promises  to  be  a  real  contribution  to  college  thought  if  only  the 
articles  are  written  simply,  with  conviction  and  without  self- 
consciousness.  One  is  grateful  to  Radcliffe's  editors  for 
printing  the  letters  from  France  written  by  Mary  Lee,  a  grad- 
uate of  1917. 

November  seems  to  have  been  a  month  of  prose  and  not 
very  good  prose  on  the  whole.  The  Wellesley  Experimenter, 
however,  has  several  vivid  and  well  written  sketches,  and  in 
its  Polit-Ec-Lab  some  admirably  organized  articles  on  topics 
of  current  interest. 

For  verse  let  me  turn  again  to  the  Bema  and  quote  "A 
Song" : 

He  leaps  from  the  trodden  rushes; 
He  gleams  in  the  dew-filled  dawn; 
He  startles  the  dappled  thrushes, 
And  rouses  the  fleet-foot  fawn. 

Sing!  for  the  world  is  singing! 
Leap !  for  the  morning  breaks ! 
And  the  sunny  aisles  are  ringing; 
And  the  wild  wet  world  awakes! 

M.  R. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Gertrude  Fitzgerald,  30  Green  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

MARRIAGES 

'17.     Margaret  Paine  to  William  C.  Koch  of  St.  Paul  on  Oct.  23. 
'18.     Mary  Louise   Gazzam  to   Roy  Brown  Earling.     Mr.   Earling  is  a 
mining  engineer  from  Metcalf,  Ariz. 
Margaret  Matthews  to  Frank  Robert  Otte.     Mr.  Otte  is  a  graduate 

of  Amherst  1916.     They  will  live  in  Rochester. 
Eleanor  Temple  Smith  to  Henry  Payson  Briggs.     Mr.  Briggs  is  a 
brother  of  Elsie  Briggs  1918. 
'19.     Reinette  Saeger  to  Pennel  N.  Aborn. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'17.     Katharine  Baker  to  Lewis  Barbour  of  St.  Paul. 

Bessie  Fisk  to  Dr.  Thombas  Lake  of  Nenana,  Alaska. 
Alice  Watson  to  William  Campbell  of  Newark. 
'18.     Helen  Dingee  to  Thorpe  L.  Edmonds. 

Kathryn  Kerr  to  Kirkland  W.  Todd  of  Pittsburg.     They  will  prob- 
ably be  married  late  in  the  winter. 
Madeleine  Peck  to  Frederic   C.   Chapin,  a  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  College. 
Sallie  Storrs  to  Clifford  H.  Tate,  major  in  the  U.  S.  Field  Artillery. 
'19.     Carolyn  Case  to  Allen  B.  Cook,  Trinity  College  1913. 
Ruth  Hathaway  to  Charles  Denton  Swayze. 

Helen  Ledoux  to  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Gibbs.     Dr.  Gibbs  is  a  graduate  of 
the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy. 
ea;-'21.     Markell  Conley  to  Edward  Brooks  of  Chicago. 
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BORN 

'17.     To  Dorothy  (Emerson)  Morse  a  daughter,  Ruth  Dickenson. 

To  Eleanor  (Coolidge)  Wood  a  son,  John  Jr.,  on  July  26. 
'18.     To  Janet  (Cook)   Kiersted  a  son  on  Oct.  7. 

To  Mary  Louise  (Haynes)  Finnerty  a  son,  William  Hayes  Finnerty. 

To  Virginia  (Lindeman)  Ferguson,  a  son,  William  Henry. 
ex-'19.     To  Frances  (Ford)   Tomlinson  a  daughter  Marjorie. 

To  Florence  (Smith)  Davidson  a  daughter,  Cornelia  on  Sept.  27. 
Florence  also  has  a  small  son  "Billy"  Jr. 

OTHERWISE    OCCUPIED 

'17.  Margaret  Scoville  received  an  "M.  S."  from  Yale  last  June  and  is 
now  a  bacteriologist  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  at  the  Tuber- 
culosis League  Hospital  in  Pittsburg. 

Elizabeth  Purnell  is  studying  stage  setting  at  the  New  School  of 
Design  in  Boston. 

Dorothy  Pratt  is  Sunday  editor  of  the  Waterbury  Republican. 

Grace  Nute  is  starting  on  her  third  year's  work  for  a  Ph.  D.  Her 
thesis  subject  is  "American  Foreign  Commerce  1826-60." 

Elma  Guest  is  in  charge  of  the  school  and  hospital  work  of  an  or- 
phanage of  500  boys  just  outside  of  Aleppo,  Syria.  On  Sept.  1, 
she  took  over,  in  the  city,  the  same  work  in  another  orphanage  of 
2,000  boys  and  girls. 

Mary  Dixon  is  a  graduate  student  at  Cornell  studying  Landscape 
architecture. 
'18.     Helen  Ames  and  Gertrude  Bartruff  are  studying  interior  decorating 
at  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Vivian  Bell,  who  received  her  A.  M.  at  Cornell  last  June,  will  do 
social  service  work  in  Washington  this  winter. 

Marian  Crane  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in  St.  Louis  studying 
chemistry  and  physiology  at  Washington  University. 

Hazel  Sadler  is  reporter  for  the  fashion  department  of  Women's 
Wear,  a  daily  trade  journal. 

Helen   Jones    is   secretary   to   Dean    Dowrie    of  the   new    School    of 
Business  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
'19.     Hortensia  Balarezo  is  teaching  Spanish  at  the  Roselle  Park,  N.  J., 

High  School. 
'19.     Cornelia  Bosch  is  teaching  the  second  and  third  grades  in  a  small 
private  school  in  Chicago. 

Dorothea  Choate  is  doing  graduate  work  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 
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'19.  Gertrude  Gates  is  studying  American  history  and  economics;  at  the 
same  time  she  is  working  at  the  Los  Angeles  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Jane  Griffin  is  doing  secretarial  work  in  her  father's  office.  She  is 
planning  to  leave  in  December  for  a  four  months'  business  trip  to 
South  America. 

Cornelia  Hopkins  is  doing  psychiatric  social  work  at  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital,  Boston. 

Helen  Hotchkin  is  doing  welfare  work  with  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
in  Chicago. 

Catharine  Marsh  left  for  Honolulu  Aug.  25  to  do  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work 
there. 

Margaret  MacLeod  is  working  with  the  War  Camp  Community  Ser- 
vice in  New  York  City. 

Edith  Nicholls  is  studying  medicine  in  Baltimore. 

Harriet  Odell  is  secretary  for  the  department  of  physics  at  North- 
western University. 

Dorothy  Speare  is  taking  the  47  Workshop  Course  in  playwriting  at 
Radcliffe.     She  is  also  studying  Italian  and  singing  in  Boston. 

Dorothea  Thomas  is  studying  with  Mr.  Henry  Jewett  at  his  school  in 
connection  with  his  company  at  the  Copley  Theatre. 

Lucile  Topping  is  physical  director  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Terre  Haute 
Ind. 
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A  GEOLOGIST  WITH  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  IN  FRANCE 

LAURA  HATCH 

It  is  interesting,  when  you  stop  to  consider  it,  that  for  fifteen 
months,  my  profession  (that  of  a  geologist)  was  the  least  im- 
portant interest  in  my  life.  I  remember  with  glee  when  the 
soldiers,  in  the  canteens  where  I  happened  to  be,  would  try  to 
"place"  us  "Y"  workers.  Geographically  they  quite  often  hit 
the  mark,  and  I  must  admit  that  the  fact  that  I  was  a  school 
teacher  didn't  seem  to  surprise  many,  but  that  I  was  a  geolo- 
gist and  taught  geology  in  a  college,  even  a  woman's  college, 
seemed  to  be  a  great  shock  to  them.  I  became  really  shy  of 
having  my  profession  known,  as,  after  they  learned  it,  the  boys 
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would  keep  harking  back  to  the  fact  as  if  it  marked  me  out  as  a 
peculiar  person.  Although  I  had  no  time  to  do  any  real  geo- 
logical work  while  I  was  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A,  I  was  located  in 
some  very  interesting  parts  of  France  and  Germany  and  saw 
some  things  I  was  very  glad  to  see. 

My  first  assignment  was  to  a  big  artillery  camp  at  La  Cour- 
tine  in  central  France.  It  was  in  the  heart  of  what  is  called 
the  "Central  Massif"  which  consists  of  a  core  of  ancient  hard 
rock  which  has  younger  sedimentary  beds  lapping  up  around 
its  borders  somewhat  like  the  Adirondacks.  The  whole  region 
is  high  and  the  camp  was  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet,  or  about 
that  of  the  Berkshires.  Working  there  was  almost  like  going 
to  the  mountains  for  the  summer,  for  the  atmosphere  was 
most  invigorating  and  although  we  had  a  few  hot  days,  all  the 
nights  were  deliciously  cool. 

Our  greatest  joy  was  to  get  away  (for  we  were  lucky  enough 
in  that  canteen  to  have  one  free  day  a  week)  and  ride  over  the 
heather-covered  hills  where  here  and  there  the  dark  green 
broom  glistened  and  flaunted  its  yellow  blossoms.  To  be  sure 
most  of  the  horses  that  we  rode  had  been  gassed  and  we  had  to 
be  careful  not  to  go  too  far  or  run  them  up  the  hills  too  fast, 
but  nothing  destroyed  the  exhilaration  of  coming  up  suddenly 
over  a  crest  and  seeing  the  purple  and  grey  hills,  one  beyond 
the  other,  gradually  becoming  lost  in  the  deep  blue  haze  of  the 
horizon.  The  lower  slopes  of  these  hills  were  wooded  in  places, 
and  often  a  shady  road  might  be  followed  for  miles  along  a 
stream.  In  places,  too,  little  dams  diverted  the  water  along 
the  hill  slopes  to  delightfully  green  fields.  The  funny  little 
ditches  were  only  a  few  inches  wide  and  they  reminded  me, 
for  all  the  world,  of  the  contour  lines  we  draw  on  models  in 
the  laboratory.  Along  the  shady  roads  we  found  peasants, — 
usually  a  very  old  woman,  either  gathering  twigs  to  fill  a  long 
tapering  basket  strapped  on  her  back,  or  tending  a  flock  of 
sheep  or  a  few  cows.  Time  is  no  object  whatever  with  these 
people,  as  the  tender  of  the  flock  just  stays  with  the  animals  all 
day  long,  as  they  wander  slowly  down  the  road.  It  is  rather 
disconcerting  if  you  have  to  get  somewhere  in  a  hurry  to  have 
to  pass  through  flock  after  flock  of  slow-moving  animals. 
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That  region  in  central  France  shows  a  beautifully  developed 
upland  level  (a  peneplane  of  a  former  cycle  of  erosion)  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills.  Traced  eastward  toward  Clermont-Fer- 
rand parts  of  it  are  broad  and  continuous  for  several  miles. 
Near  Clermont  and  in  irregular  patches  to  the  south,  however, 
the  plateau  is  interrupted  by  extrusions  of  volcanic  rocks. 
Near  La  Bourboule  and  Mont  Dore  (French  watering  places 
made  famous  for  Americans  as  "leave  areas"  for  the  A.  E. 
F.)  the  plateau  has  been  so  built  up  by  lava  and  then  so  eroded 
by  mountain  streams,  that  a  most  rugged  and  picturesque 
scenery  results.  Near  Clermont-Ferrand,  however,  the  vol- 
canic eruption  seems  to  have  just  stopped,  because  we  find  a 
string  of  the  most  perfect  little  volcanic  cones  in  the  world, 
like  a  line  of  chocolate  creams  with  characteristic  little  depres- 
sions on  top.  The  largest  one  is  the  Puy  de  Dome  and  it  has  a 
little  funicular  railroad  running  to  the  top.  Travellers  in  that 
part  of  the  country  should  take  the  trip  up  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
for  the  view  of  the  volcanic  cones  from  the  top  is  well  worth  it. 

Although  for  three  months  before  the  war  ended,  we  had 
had  the  promise  of  being  sent  to  the  front  and  had  expected 
the  summons  daily,  we  were  not  transferred  from  La  Courtine 
until  the  first  of  December,  1918,  when  we  were  sent  to  a  Cas- 
ual Camp  near  Toul.  This  was  so  soon  after  the  armistice, 
however,  that  we  had  all  the  actual  war  conditions  except  the 
personal  danger.  The  worst  thing  to  contend  with  was  the 
mud,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  believe  ail  the  stories  they  tell 
of  the  horrors  of  the  mud  in  that  region.  One  soldier  told 
me  solemnly  that  he  was  really  more  afraid  of  being  stuck  in 
the  mud  than  of  being  hit  by  a  shell.  Many  and  many  were 
the  tales  of  men  having  to  be  dragged  up  out  of  mud  holes  and 
then  only  with  the  aid  of  boards  and  powerful  teams  of  horses. 
We  were  there  only  a  month  but  it  rained  every  day  for  at 
least  part  of  the  day.  I  lived  in  my  rubber  boots,  and  although 
the  canteen  was  shovelled  out  twice  a  day  there  was  usually  a 
sea  of  mud  over  the  concrete  floor. 

The  muddy  land  around  Toul  is  just  a  continuation  to  the 
south  of  the  Wcevre  Plain,  the  broad  lowland  east  of  Verdun, 
and  this  very  characteristic  (of  being  practically  impassible 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  particularly  for  heavy  guns) 
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was  one  of  the  best  protections  afforded  to  the  famous  foils  at 
Verdun. 

Our  time  to  go  up  to  the  Army  of  Occupation  came  just  after 
Christmas,  and  I  am  afraid  my  first  views  of  the  western  part 
of  Germany  were  somewhat  discolored  by  the  fact  that  I  was 
coming  down  with  the  "flu."  But  I  was  well  enough  to  observe 
a  very  interesting  thing  on  our  way  from  Metz  to  Coblenz, 
which  later  I  was  delighted  to  see  over  and  over  again  in 
neighboring  parts  of  the  country.  That  was  a  river,  with  the 
big  smooth  curves  of  a  meandering  stream,  yet  in  a  deep 
steep-sided  gorge.  In  other  words  the  Moselle  river  has  beau- 
tiful "intrenched  meanders"  and  where  the  curves  come  near 
together  isolated  steep-sided  rock  hills  are  found.  These  hills 
were  formerly  held  as  fortresses  by  feudal  lords  and  robber 
barons,  whose  castles  may  still  be  seen  commanding  the  valley 
floor. 

The  flat  upland  near  Trier  is  comparable  to  that  around 
La  Courtine,  but  it  is  not  so  high  nor  so  much  cut  up.  It  is  so 
nearly  flat  and  poorly  drained  over  large  areas,  that  one  is  al- 
ways surprised  to  come  upon  the  deep  winding  valleys  which 
prove  that  the  country,  although  looking  so  much  like  an  old 
age  plain,  is  really  a  plateau. 

I  was  struck  again  and  again  by  the  "story  book"  character 
of  the  landscapes.  All  the  little  villages  were  nestled  deep  in 
the  valleys  and  from  each  rose  a  tall  church  steeple  surrounded 
by  a  cluster  of  thatched  cottages.  In  each  town  also  we  found 
a  big  mill  wheel  on  the  tiny  streams,  and  met  ox-drawn  carts  or 
sledges  on  the  freshly  swept  cobbles  of  the  main  streets.  To 
be  sure  the  habit  of  the  German  farmer  of  building  his  house 
and  barn  around  three  sides  of  the  manure  pile  (which  is  on 
the  street,)  is  not  one  which  adds  to  the  pleasure  of  the  passer- 
by and  it  certainly  was  not  conducive  to  the  health  or  enjoy- 
ment of  Americans  who  had  to  live  in  such  houses. 

The  Moselle  district,  as  every  one  knows,  is  famous  for  its 
wine,  but  thevineyards  are  practically  limited  to  the  very  steep 
walls  of  the  Moselle  valley  itself.  The  rock  is  largely  slate  and 
the  walls  are  covered  with  a  lot  of  loose  rock  which  looks  like 
most  inhospitable  ground  for  cultivation.      But  the  vineyards 
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seem  to  flourish  in  this  material  and  grow  on  slopes  that  would 
be  much  too  steep  for  any  other  crop.  One  even  wonders  how 
the  people  who  gather  the  grapes  can  possibly  hold  on  long 
enough  to  do  so.  In  places  the  slopes  are  so  steep  that 
walls  have  had  to  be  built  to  keep  the  surface  material  from 
being  entirely  washed  off.  I  have  counted  as  many  as  20  to 
25  of  these  walls  one  above  the  other,  so  closely  spaced  that 
it  was  hard  to  see  where  the  vineyards  could  be. 

We  left  Germany  the  middle  of  May  when  our  division  went 
home,  and  we  took  our  only  vacation  down  at  Chamonix  on  the 
Swiss  border.  For  a  time  I  was  in  a  geologist's  paradise,  for 
I  was  in  the  middle  of  an  exquisite  valley  which  showed  un- 
doubted evidence  of  former  glacial  erosion,  and  into  which  at 
present,  living  alpine  glaciers  project  from  the  Mont  Blanc 
Range  on  one  side.  One  can  climb  up  on  the  glaciers  them- 
selves and  see  all  the  moraines  and  layers  of  debris  in  the  ice 
as  well  as  the  crevasses  and  ice  pinnacles.  One  may  also  hear 
and  see  the  englacial  and  subglacial  streams  as  they  issue  at 
the  foot  of  the  ice  tongues.  I  only  regretted  that  I  could  not, 
somehow,  carry  it  all  back  with  me  or  take  my  classes  there 
instead  of  just  telling  about  such  things  in  the  laboratory.  At 
that  time  the  spring  flowers  were  in  a  riot  of  bloom  and  I  re- 
member particularly  the  little  pink  primroses  and  yellow  vio- 
lets which  grew  right  up  to  and  practically  on  the  ice. 

Our  next  assignment  was  to  the  Le  Mans  area,  and  after  a 
month  there  we  were  settled  in  the  Paris  headquarters  until 
we  started  for  home  in  September.  In  these  two  places  little 
of  geological  interest  was  seen  but  from  Paris  we  made  oc- 
casional trips  to  neighboring  points  of  interest,  chief  of  which 
were  the  battlefields. 

Near  Soissons  I  was  interested  in  the  extensive  limestone 
caves.  They  were  made  originally  by  the  dissolving  action  of 
underground  water  and  consist  of  a  number  of  large  rooms 
connected  by  passages.  During  the  war  thousands  of  soldiers 
were  billeted  in  these  caves,  which  were  also  used  as  store- 
houses and  ammunition  dumps.  But  what  fascinated  me  was 
the  surface  weathering  of  this  same  limestone.  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  it  as  we  walked  up  from  the  Chemin- 
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des-Dames  (where  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  trucks  left  us)  to  the  town 
of  Anizy,  north  of  Soissons.  We  followed  the  lines  of  trenches 
and  while  others  of  the  party  were  busy  picking  up  souvenirs 
I  noticed  the  peculiar  white  button-like  little  things  which 
were  scattered  all  over  the  ground.  On  examining  the  fresh 
rock,  I  found  it  filled  with  a  conspicuous  small  disk-shaped 
fossil  which  was  evidently  more  resistant  than  the  rest  of  the 
rock,  so  that  it  persisted  in  the  soil. 

On  another  battlefield  I  found  a  phenomenon  that  reminded 
me  of  our  trips  to  Mountain  Park.  The  old  shell  holes  hold 
water  for  a  while  after  rains,  and  I  was  most  surprised  to  find 
in  a  number  of  them  a  lot  of  deep  mud  cracks  under  the 
water.  I  thought  it  had  not  rained  for  twelve  hours  any  way, 
because  I  had  been  in  the  vicinity  the  night  before,  but  to  make 
sure  I  asked  a  soldier  who  had  been  there  for  some  time  and 
he  said  it  had  not  rained  for  two  days.  Therefore  it  dawned 
on  me  that  these  mud  cracks  had  been  under  water  for  at  least 
forty-eight  hours  and  as  far  as  could  be  told  had  not  com- 
menced to  swell  and  so  lose  their  form.  I  began  poking  around 
in  the  water  and  found  that  the  main  cracks  were  six  inches 
deep  and  fully  an  inch  wide  at  the  top.  So  no  wonder  mud 
cracks  are  fossilized !  New  material  could  be  washed  into  the 
cracks  for  days  after  water  covered  the  surface  before  they 
would  be  destroyed. 

At  some  future  time  I  may  be  able  to  make  geological  ob- 
servations of  greater  value  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  but 
I  can  never  be  too  thankful  for  the  wonderful  opportunity  and 
privilege  of  serving  the  American  soldiers  overseas. 


THE  DANCE  OF  AUTUMN 

MARGUERITE  BAKER 

Planchi  twirled  gaily,  madly,  hilariously  on  her  toes,  and 
with  a  final  pirouette  landed  directly  in  front  of  Pietro — her 
very  dear  friend,  the  grind-organ  man.  Then,  with  a  most 
gracious  gesture,  she  bestowed  upon  him  a  penny  with  as 
much  ceremony  as  if  it  were  a  whole  franc  which,  as  everyone 
knows,  is  a  great  sum  of  money. 

Then,  with  a  friendly  wave  of  her  finger-tips,  she  slid  off 
through  the  crowd  of  youngsters  and  darted  away  toward  the 
Avenue.  For  would  not  Gaston  be  furious?  Would  he  not 
rage  and  storm  and  call  her  a  little  imbecile  if  she  were  late? 

The  trees  in  the  park  were  ablaze  with  the  coloring  of 
autumn,  and  Planchi,  frisking  along,  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed  joyously  up  at  them — for  was  she  not  mad  over  bril- 
liant, riotous  things?  As  she  sped  along,  her  thin  little  coat 
flapping  in  the  breeze,  her  merry  toes  in  their  red  shoes  con- 
tinued to  keep  time  to  Pietro's  waltz.  Catching  sight  of  a 
curious  squirrel  in  a  near-by  tree,  she  blew  him  a  kiss. 

But  now  that  she  was  out  of  the  park,  Planchi  must  hurry, 
for  the  good  Gaston  was  desirous  of  having  the  garnish  within 
the  half  hour.  And,  sad  to  say,  twenty  minutes  had  already 
miraculously  flown  by.  But  what,  pray,  can  one  do  on  a 
glorious  autumn  morning,  when  one  hears  tempting,  luring 
music  and  one's  feet  simply  refuse  to  pass  by  the  enchanting 
grind-organ ! 

Planchi  now  skipped  along  so  briskly  on  her  errand  that 
she  was  back  in  Madame's  great  kitchen,  just  four  minutes 
after  the  clock  struck  the  half  hour.  When  the  venerable  Gas- 
ton scolded  and  fumed — mostly  for  the  sake  of  his  authority — 
the  naughty  Planchi  stuck  a  finger  in  each  small  ear  and 
whirled  off  to  find  Hortense,  the  house-keeper. 

Planchi  was  maid-of-all-work  in  Madame's  great  house. 
She  served  as  messenger  and  errand-boy ;  she  helped  Antonne 
in  the  pantry;  and  even,  now  and  then,  she  was  allowed  the 
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great  privilege  of  assisting  Nanette  in  the  laying  out  of 
Madame's  wonderful  gowns.  At  such  times,  Planchi  was  very 
near  to  Paradise,  as  she  lovingly  touched  the  rare  old  laces 
and  stroked  the  soft,  soft  furs.  Ah!  would  she  not  love  to 
robe  herself  in  such  grandeur  and  drive  off  to  a  soiree  and 
dance — and  dance!  That  would  be  really  living!  But  one's 
heart  fairly  stopped  even  at  the  thought  of  such  a  thing ! 

Madame  had  brought  Planchi  and  Gaston  and  Hortense  to 
the  wonderful  New  York  only  six  months  before.  For,  as  she 
reasoned,  was  it  not  wiser  to  have  servants  from  one's  own 
country,  who  knew  not  as  yet  the  ridiculous  wages  of  America? 
Madame  was  beautiful,  Madame  was  rich — but  Madame  was 
very,  very  shrewd. 

Planchi,  the  flippant,  had  lived  joyously  with  Les  Soeurs  de 
Charite  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  until  one  morning  in  her  six- 
teenth year,  Madame  had  appeared  and  offered  the  orphan  a 
home  in  the  rich  New  York.  Madame  was  pleased  with  the 
daintiness,  the  quickness  of  the  little  Planchette — one  soon 
loses  one's  proper  name  in  an  orphanage — and  with  a  shrewd 
eye  for  the  future,  she  intended  to  have  her  trained  for  her 
personal  maid. 

Of  course,  it  was  most  kind  of  Madame  to  bring  Planchi  to 
the  beautiful  America,  but  still,  one  had  to  work  very  hard  for 
a  few  wretched  centimes,  when  all  the  time  one  wished  to 
dance  and  dance — and  do  nothing  else.  Often  the  good 
Hortense  declared  that  never  had  she  seen  the  naughty 
Planchette  walk  like  a  properly  brought-up  girl  but  always 
skipping,  dancing  or  whirling  along.  "Her  brains  are  in  her 
feet,"  the  elderly  Gaston  sometimes  fumed. 

Now,  to  Planchi,  this  autumn  day,  of  all  days,  seemed  made 
to  be  out  in,  so  she  frisked  delightedly  when  Hortense  bade  her 
go  down  on  Broadway  to  do  another  errand. 

Planchi  decided  that  she  would  not  ride  in  the  stuffy  car; 
she  would  walk.  She  sniffed  disdainfully  at  a  crowded  bus  and 
skipped  on,  block  after  block. 

Suddenly  she  bumped  straight  into  a  huge  billboard.  She 
had  been  feasting  her  eyes  on  a  wonderful  creature,  in  a  splen- 
did ermine  coat,  who  was  entering  a  near-by  motor,  so  she 
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really  wasn't  to  blame.  At  any  rate,  she  found  herself  in 
front  of  one  of  the  great  theatres.  And  looking-  straight 
down  at  her  was  the  picture  of  a  beautiful  lady  who  was — 
dancing.     Beneath  were  the  words : 

Marie  Dupre — One  performance  only! 
The  World's  Greatest  Danseuse. 

Planchi  could  not  move;  she  could  only  stand  and  drink  it 
in;  and  suddenly,  somehow,  she  kneiv  that  she  must  see  the 
wonderful  creature — must,  yes,  if  she  even  had  to,  well, — per- 
haps steal  for  it ! 

Planchi  hurried  through  her  errand  and  then  boarded  a  car 
to  ride  back  home.  One  can  always  think  better  when  one  is 
sitting  down,  and  think,  she  must,  above  all  things  else.  The 
money  she  had  saved  from  her  meagre  week's  earnings 
amounted  to  only  one  franc,  ten  centimes.  Ah!  What  would 
she  do ! 

Gaston,  Hortense  and  the  others  were  all  assembled  in  the 
servants'  hall,  when  Planchi  danced  into  their  midst. 

"Lazy  one!"     Hortense  scolded. 

But  Planchi  merely  waved  her  hands  impatiently,  almost 
defiantly. 

"Listen,  mes  amis,"  she  squealed,  "the  great  Marie  Dupre 
dances  next  week  at  the  B. — Theatre.  And — I — am  going  to 
see  her!" 

To  Planchi,  the  resolution  to  do  a  thing  was  as  good  as  the 
actual  accomplishment. 

"Silly  little  fool!"  growled  Gaston,  "Child  of  extravagance  I 
How  can  you  go  on  a  franc  and  ten  centimes  ?'  ' 

"I  do  not  know,"  laughed  Planchi  recklessly,  "but  I  go — 
anyway.     And  now  T  will  show  you  the  dance  of  the  autumn." 

"So,  so,"  the  imperious  chef  grunted,  "so  that  ees  how  she 
does  my  errands." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  their  grumbling,  Hortense  and  Gaston  stood 
breathlessly  and  watched  the  lithe,  little  figure  sway  this  way 
and  that,  and  finish  triumphantly  in  a  succession  of  whirls. 

"That  ees  my  dance  of  the  autumn  spirit,"  she  chanted,  as 
she  jumped  upon  the  table  and  proceeded  to  kick  her  heels, 

Gaston  snorted  and  stalked  away  but  his  eyes  glistened  as  if 
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from  moisture,  for  the  tiny  Planchette  was  very  near  to  a 
certain  spot  under  his  left  waistcoat.  Often  of  an  evening,  he 
sat  by  the  fire  and  pretended  to  smoke  while  Planchi  danced  on 
the  hearth-stone,  and  the  elderly  Hortense  did  a  bit  of  sewing 
and  watched  the  performance  out  of  the  tail  of  one  eye. 

At  such  times,  the  diminutive  miss  would  say  enthusias- 
tically, "Some  day,  mes  amis,  I  weel  dance  in  a  great  theatre — 
and — you — shall  both  come  to  see  me!" 

"How  may  a  servant  maid  like  you  do  such  a  thing?"  Gas- 
ton would  roar — his  voice  husky  with  emotion.  "No  money, 
no  influence!" 

But  Planchi  would  only  laugh  mockingly,  and  even  per- 
haps— the  audacious  minx  would  pull  his  whiskers  ever  so 
affectionately. 

Well,  the  first  day  of  the  week  passed  and  Planchi  received 
no  tips.  Perhaps  if  she  told  Madame — but  no,  Madame  would 
say  it  was  silly  to  think  such  wild  things.  So  she  waited 
patiently,  never  doubting  for  a  moment  that  Fortune  would 
favor  her. 

She  skipped  through  the  next  three  days,  but  old  Gaston, 
watching,  thought  she  grew  a  bit  less  joyful  and  that  her 
piquant,  oval  face  became  a  little  pinched.  So  the  fifth  day, 
he  presented  her  with  two  dimes. 

But  it  was  the  day  after  this  that  Fate  spilled  the  great  gift 
into  Planchi's  lap — or  so  she  considered  it.  Antonne  was  very 
busy.  She  was  sent  in  his  stead  to  answer  the  summons  at  the 
door.  The  caller  was  a  gentlemen,  a  fat,  jovial  gentleman, 
who  would  have  his  card  sent  up  to  Madame. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  fat  gentleman  was  a  person  to 
whom  tips  were  second  nature;  he  gave  them  as  a  matter  of 
course.  So  when  Planchi  came  down  and,  with  a  graceful 
courtesy,  volunteered  the  information  that  Madame  would  see 
her  caller  in  a  few  moments,  the  latter  thrust  a  large  coin  into 
her  small  palm.  She  didn't  dare  look-at  it  until  she  was  alone 
in  the  butler's  pantry.  Then,  to  her  utter  amazement,  she 
gazed  at  a  whole,  big,  shiny  dollar!  She  squealed  softly  with 
delight !     Her  cherished  hope  might  now  be  realized ! 

Since  the  ticket  was  earned,  Planchi  could  scarcely  wait  for 
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the  wonderful  night.  Hours  and  minutes  seemed  such  dull, 
sad  things. 

But  at  last  the  glorious  night  arrived,  and  Planchi,  attired 
in  her  very  best — her  one  black  suit  and  a  cocky  little  hat — 
boarded  the  car  for  down-town.  "  'Tis  not  wise,"  Gaston  had 
said,  "for  little  girls  to  walk  by  themselves  after  dark." 

Everyone  in  the  car  appeared  as  stupid  as  usual ;  the  fat 
woman  with  the  baby,  the  men  behind  their  newspaper,  the 
tired  shop-girls,  and  yet  was  not  the  glorious  Marie  Dupre  to 
dance  that  very  night?  Stupid  creatures!  But  perchance, 
they  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  have  blue  tickets  tucked 
snuggly  in  their  pockets  and  to  be  really  on  the  way. 

Planchi  was  early  at  the  great  theatre,  for  'way  up  there  in 
the  gallery  she  must  have  the  very  best  seat.  That  was  posi- 
tive. The  air  was  stifling  but  Planchi,  her  cheeks  flaming,  and 
her  eyes  like  candles,  was  very  gay  and  drank  in  the  music 
and  the  lights.  A  great  fat  woman  came  and  crowded  in  be- 
side her,  but  Planchi  gave  her  only  a  droll  glance,  and  turned 
to  the  boxes,  filling  with  bejewelled  ladies. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Planchi,  looking  around  at  the  gallery,  "these 
beasts  here  little  know  that  I — I,  some  day,  will  dance  in  just 
such  a  great  theatre,  as  this.  And  Gaston  and  Hortense  and 
Antonne  shall  come,  and  sit  in  a  box." 

She  woke  from  her  musing  to  find  the  rotund  creature  pro- 
bing her  in  the  ribs. 

"Here,  girlie,"  she  said,  "take  a  look  through  these,  when  the 
curtain  goes  up.  My  husband  says  you  can  see  just  swell 
through  them. — Y'know  he's  a  pawn-broker,"  she  added  con- 
fidentially. 

And  just  then,  the  curtain  did  go  up  and  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  woman,  all  in  dazzling- spangles  and  filmy,  floating 
robes  glided  out  on  the  stage.  Planchi,  her  eyes  glued  to  the 
opera-glasses,  found  herself  gazing  down  at — herself,  though 
the  lovely  creature  down  there  was  a  bit  larger  and  somewhat 
older. 

"Eet  is  myself!"  she  breathed  hysterically. 

Round  and  round  whirled  the  marvelous  vision,  dancing  as 
if  on  air;  and  Planchi,  'way  up  in  the  best  seat  in  the  gallery, 
tore  her  only  pair  of  gloves  into  pieces  from  pure  joy  and 
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ecstasy.  It  seemed  such  a  little  distance  down  there  to  the 
foot-lights,  and  for  one  intoxicated  moment,  Planchi  felt  that 
she  really  must  float  down  among  them  on  the  stage.  Fortu- 
nately, the  fat  person  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  which  brought 
Planchi  back  to  earth,  just  in  time. 

The  lights  came  on  then;  the  curtain  dropped;  and  almost 
every  one  talked  to  his  neighbor.  But  Planchi  sat  very  still 
and  very  tense  and  did  not  even  feel  the  fat  lady  punching  her. 
Such  beauty!  such  divineness!     Oh!  it  fairly  made  one  ache! 

And  the  beautiful  Marie — could  it  be?  Yes,  it  was. 
Planchi  knew  that  this  wonderful  being  was  her  Mother.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  told  such  things;  one  simply  feels  them. 
The  wonder  of  it  made  her  gasp — and  yet,  it  seemed  now  so 
natural, — just  as  if  it  ought  to  be. 

Planchi  had  never  before  stopped  to  ponder  over — nor  did 
she  now — why  les  Soeurs  had  raised  her.  Legal  parentage 
seldom  troubles  the  Gallic  mind. 

Many  times,  Madame  appeared  and  Planchi  scarcely  dared 
even  to  breathe,  lest  she  miss  a  moment  of  such  exquisite, 
overpowering  delight.  And  then  the  lights  came  on  for  the 
last  time  and  she  realized  that  all  the  people  were  leaving.  So 
she  got  up,  too,  and  stumbled  out  through  the  gay  indifferent 
crowd.  One  idea  beat,  persistently  in  her  brain — how  could 
she  reach  the  beautiful  lady?  Little  servant  girls  do  not 
present  themselves  at  stage  doors  and  she  feared  the  famous 
danseuse  would  not  bother  to  read  a  note  from  her. 

There  was  wild  excitement  in  Madame's  great  kitchen  when 
Planchi  stole  in  on  tip-toe. 

"What  ees  eet,  Antonne?"  she  gasped. 

"Guests,  after  the  theatre."  he  snapped,  as  he  piled  high  a 
tray  with  viands. 

"Ah,  the  music!"  sighed  Planchi,  as  soft  strains  floated 
down  from  above. 

Madame  has  the  great  Marie  Dupre  tonight  for  a  leetle  sup- 
per," Antonne  explained  empressively. 

"The  great  Dupre!"  gulped  Planchi,  "Mon  Dieu!  Eet  is  the 
hand  of  God !" 

"What  say?"  grumbled  Antonne. — But  Planchi  was  gone. 
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Straight  up  to  her  little  room  she  stumbled,  almost  sobbing 
in  her  excitement,  flew  to  the  chest  with  her  dear  treasures 
from  France,  and  snatched  out  the  little  peasant  dress,  which 
the  good  Sister  de  Neige  had  given  her  to  remind  her  of 
"home." 

Off  came  the  despised  little  black  suit.  She  hurriedly  laced 
herself  up  in  the  queer  green  bodice  and  put  on  the  bright 
skirt.  Her  breath  came  quick  and  fast  and  her  eyes  shone 
like  fire. 

Ah!  was  not  the  great  God  good!  Mother  Mary!  What 
an  opportunity! 

She  stood  before  the  mirror  and  fastened  a  snowy  kerchief 
around  her  throat ;  and  then  crept  downstairs. 

Gaston  and  Antonne  must  not  see  her,  or  she  would  be 
banished  speedily  to  the  kitchen.  Through  the  upper  hall  she 
tip-toed  and  down  in  the  direction  of  the  great  salon.  There 
was  rippling  laughter  from  ladies,  and  music,  heavenly  music, 
from  an  orchestra. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  moment's  silence ;  then  the  strains  of 
a  wild,  weird  dance  floated  out  into  the  hall.  Planchi  peeped 
in;  her  mistress  was  sitting  with  the  Madame  Dupre  at  the 
far  side  of  the  room  and  a  dark,  thin  man  was  at  the  piano. 

Waiting  only  to  get  the  feeling  of  the  rhythm,  she  darted  in 
and  whirled  into  her  dance  of  the  autumn.  There  was  a  sud- 
den general  murmur  of  astonishment.  Madame,  a  frown  on 
her  beautiful  face,  started  to  rise,  but  the  great  Marie  Dupre 
motioned  her  to  wait.  This  was  her  night  and  everyone  must 
do  her  bidding. 

The  man  at  the  piano  played  on.  He  was  conscious  once  of 
a  pair  of  dark  eyes  beseeching  him  to  play,  as  he  had  never 
played  before,  as  Planchi  floated  by.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
dance  had  been  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  now  something  else 
crept  into  it,  and  Planchi  danced  like  a  wild  creature  begging 
for  its  life.  The  great  Dupre  stared  at  her,  utterly  amazed, 
and  suddenly  Planchi  whirled  before  her  and  dropped  upon  her 
knees. 

"Pardon,  Madame,"  she  cried  and  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands.     Now  that  it  was  over,  Planchi  realized  the  terrible, 
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ghastly  thing  she  had  done,  and  a  sickening  sensation  over- 
whelmed her. 

Suddenly,  the  great  Dupre  bent  down  and  raised  Planchi's 
trembling  little  form,  and,  as  if  from  afar  off,  came  her  voice, 
"No  pardon  is  needed  for  such  genius."  It  was  then  that 
Planchi  almost  fainted. 

"And  who  is  this  girl?"     Madame  Dupre  demanded. 

"I  am — just — Planchette,"  ventured  the  little  girl,  looking 
straight  up  at  the  danseuse,  till  Planchi  felt  she  must  be  look- 
ing at  her  very  soul. 

"You  arc? — who?"  breathed  Dupre,  as  she  seized  her  by  the 
arms.  Then  the  great  Madame  did  a  very  queer  thing ;  for  all 
at  once  she  impulsively  threw  her  arms  around  Planchi,  and, 
turning  to  the  astonished  guests,  said  in  a  voice  that  thrilled 
Planchi  even  to  the  tips  of  her  little  toes,  "She  is  mine ! — Look ! 
Her  face! — Besides,  none  other  could  dance  like  that!"  she 
added  proudly. 

And  the  guests  looked  and  marvelled  at  the  similarity  of  the 
two  faces — even  though  the  one  was  a  trifle  drawn  and  per- 
haps a  little  cynical,  while  the  other  was  youthful  and  bright 
and  full  of  a  great  joy  and  hope. 

And  so  there  came  a  night  when  Madame's  great  kitchen 
was  in  the  wildest  uproar.  Gaston  and  Antonne,  resplendent 
in  rented  evening  clothes,  stalked  around;  and  Hortense  and 
Nanette,  in  Madame's  discarded  gowns,  preened  and  patted 
themselves  anxiously.  And  a  cab  came  for  them,  for  so  Plan- 
chi would  have  it. 

Later,  in  one  of  the  lower  right-hand  boxes  of  the  huge  B. — 
Theatre,  there  sat  an  elderly  Frenchman  whose  beaming  really 
did  not  in  the  least  suggest  that  his  "profession"  was  that  of 
a  cook,  and  a  plump  French  matron;  and  in  the  back  of  the 
box,  giggled  a  petite  maid,  (none  other  than  Nanette)  who 
made  droll  eyes  at  a  tall  Gaston.  After  a  time,  the  house  was 
darkened,  the  curtain  rose,  and  out  on  the  stage  drifted  a 
marvelous  little  creature  who  bowed  and  courtesied  to  the  vast 
audience — but  who  smiled  at  the  lower  right-hand  box.  And 
then  she  danced. 

"Eet  ees  our  own  leetle  Planchi,"  rumbled  old  Gaston,  and 
a  tear  rolled  unheeded  down  on  his  starched  shirt-front. 


MISSOURI 

GRACE   DYER 

Swift  and  silent  in  the  moonlight 

Like  a  path  of  shining  whiteness 
Slips  the  mightiest  of  rivers 

Ever  onward  towards  the  sea. 
All  about  her  dream  the  quiet 

Fields  of  grain  and  wooded  hill-tops, 
Lying  sleeping  in  the  moonlight 

Lost  in  sweet  tranquillity. 

From  the  pasture  on  the  hill-side 

Comes  the  drowsy,  falt'ring  tinkle 
Of  a  cowbell,  and  much  farther  off 

A  hound  bays  at  the  moon. 
In  the  marshes  of  the  valley 

Chant  the  choruses  of  bull-frogs 
And  the  eerie,  weary  whip  'er'  will 

Is  whistling  his  tune. 

From  s  round  the  curving  bluff  line 

Of  the  silent,  silver  river 
Comes  a  barge  of  fairy  loveliness 

A  strung  with  fairy  light, 
Softly  chugging,  softly  dipping 

As  she  presses  slowly  up-stream, 
And  the  voices  of  the  lead-men 

Echo  clearly  in  the  night. 

High  and  clear,  one  calls  his  readings 

And  the  deep,  resounding  answer 
Sends  it  singing  down  the  valley 

"Quarter  mark — Mark — and  Mark  Twain!' 
Slowly  fading,  faint  and  fainter 

As  the  boat  makes  up  the  river 
Dies  the  echo  of  their  voices — 

All  is  quiet  peace  again. 

Night  on  night  the  silver  river 

Slips  between  the  sleeping  hill-sides 
And  the  cooling  autumn  breezes 

Whisper  'mid  the  shocks  of  corn. 
I  am  homesick  for  Missouri, 

For  the  hills  and  for  the  river, 
For  the  dear,  frmiliar  landscape 

Of  the  place  where  I  was  born. 
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NEW  YORK 

KATHARINE   L.    CORNWELL 

High  above  the  city  winks  the  Wrigley's  Spearmint  Girl. 
Every  twenty  seconds,  with  clock-like  regularity,  one  green 
electric  eye  languidly  closes  and  wisely  opens — giving  intimate 
assurance  to  those  below  that  for  five  cents  they  can  become 
the  lucky  chewers  of  a  gum  whose  flavor  lasts.  Night  after 
night  she  winks  patiently  on.  Night  after  night  for  years, 
no  doubt,  she  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  she  never  tires  of 
her  monotonous  task,  for  with  the  eye  which  does  not  wink 
she  looks  out  over  the  great  city — and  she  finds  it  a  never- 
failing  source  of  amusement  and  entertainment : 

Down  on  a  brilliantly  lighted  street,  a  very  pretty  girl 
stands  before  a  shop  window.  She  is  thin  and  a  trifle  tired- 
looking,  for  she  works  hard.  She  is  looking  at  a  grey  satin 
dress  marked  $38.50,  trying  to  decide  whether  she  can  afford 
to  buy  it  or  not.  She  wants  the  dress  very  much  because  she 
thinks  that  he  will  love  her  in  it.  Even  now  she  has  decided 
that  she  will  buy  it.  She  can  do  without  lunch  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  work  over  time.  In  another  part  of  the  city  he 
is  sitting  at  a  table  in  a  cafe.  He  is  gloriously  happy,  for 
opposite  him  is  the  woman  he  loves.  She  is  saying  that  she 
has  thought  of  him  often  lately.  He  is  thinking  that  soon  he 
will  be  making  enough  money  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  To- 
night for  the  first  time,  he  is  really  sure  that  she  returns  his 
love.  To-morrow  he  will  tell  the  little  girl  of  the  grey  dress. 
She  will  smile  at  him  out  of  her  grey  eyes,  and  say  that  she 
is  glad. 

In  the  kitchenette  of  a  cosy  little  apartment  on  Riverside 
Drive  a  young  wife  is  trying  to  cook  a  dinner  for  her  husband. 
She  is  singing  a  gay  little  tune,  and  her  feet  are  keeping  time 
to  it,  as  she  reads  the  recipe  for  chocolate  pudding  in  the  cook- 
book.The  biscuits  in  the  oven  are  dangerously  near  the  burning 
point,  but  she  is  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Now  she 
hears  the  familiar  sound  of  the  key  in  the  lock;  biscuits  and 
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pudding  become  minor  considerations,  as  she  hurries  to  greet 
her  lord  and  master.  After  they  have  told  each  other  the 
things  of  most  immediate  importance  concerning  what  has 
occurred  during  the  day,  they  will  go  into  the  kitchenette  to- 
gether and  mourn  over  the  biscuits.  Then  they  will  sit  down 
to  the  queer  dinner — (fortunately  made  substantial  by  lamb 
chops  and  canned  peas) — and  he  will  tell  her  about  people  he 
has  met,  and  funny  things  he  has  seen  during  the  day.  After 
dinner  they  will  clear  off  the  table  and  pile  the  dishes  up  in  the 
kitchenette,  to  be  washed  after  breakfast  next  morning.  They 
will  go  out  somewhere ;  wherever  they  go  they  will  carry  with 
them  a  spirit  of  light-heartedness.  They  have  many  friends. 
Everyone  is  glad  to  see  them.     They  radiate  happiness. 

Far  down  in  the  "slummiest"  part  of  the  slums  a  girl  four- 
teen years  old  is  cooking  the  supper  for  ten  hungry  sisters 
and  brothers,  and  her  drunken  mother.  There  is  barely  enough 
food  for  five.  She  is  ready  to  drop — dead  tired,  and  no  one 
cares.     No  one  ever  will. 

Riding  in  a  certain  Lenox  Avenue  subway  train  are  two 
very  contented  people — a  department-store  clerk  and  his  wife. 
She  wears  a  large  purple  velvet  hat  with  a  plume  sweeping 
across  the  front  of  it,  and  around  her  throat  is  wrapped  a 
mangy-looking  red-fox  fur.  There  is  no  rouge  on  her  cheeks, 
but  she  has  used  pink  powder  lavishly  and  without  much  of 
an  eye  to  careful  distribution.  From  time  to  time  she  flashes 
a  gold-toothed  smile  at  her  husband.  He  is  a  short,  dumpv 
man,  wearing  buttoned  box-toed  shoes,  a  brown  suit,  and  a  red 
necktie.  They  are  on  their  way  to  the  cheap  boarding-house 
which  they  call  home.  They  know  no  happiness  greater  than  a 
trip  to  Coney  Island.  They  are  tawdry  and  good-natured — 
and  perfectly  satisfied  with  everything. 

Before  the  crucifix  in  a  dimly  lighted  church,  a  beautiful 
woman  is  kneeling.  She  is  one  whom  many  people,  both  men 
and  women  have  loved.  To  each  who  has  loved  her  she  has 
given  much.  Here,  in  the  peace  and  wonder  of  God's  presence 
she  is  receiving  inspiration.  She  is  praying  that  she  may 
continue  to  give  more  to  those  who  love  her.  And  because 
her  prayer  is  great  and  noble,  containing  no  thought  of  self, 
it  will  be  granted.  2 
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In  a  large,  luxurious  sitting-room  a  little  child  is  tip-toeing 
breathlessly  about.  She  is  never  allowed  in  this  room  when 
her  parents  are  at  home,  but  they  are  out  now;  nurse  has  a 
beau,  and  has  quite  forgotten  her  small  charge.  There  is  a 
smell  of  cigar-smoke  in  the  room ;  the  strangeness  of  it  makes 
her  feel  happy  and  pleased  with  things.  Cautiously  she  climbs 
into  a  huge  arm-chair,  that  sinks  way  down,  and  feels  like 
bed  when  you've  been  playing  all  day  and  are  tired.  There 
is  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  but  it  is  going  out.  She  is  wondering 
vaguely  why  there  are  no  nice  fires  or  comfy  chairs  in  the 
nursery,  when  she  hears  heavy  footsteps  up  the  stairs.  That 
must  be  the  man  nurse  calls  "Your  father" !  What  will  he  ever 
do  to  her!  She  is  frightened,  so  runs  and  hides  behind  the 
sofa.  The  footsteps  grow  louder.  Now  the  man  has  entered 
the  room.  He  is  very  tall,  and  rather  young,  but  his  hair  has 
little  startling  streaks  of  grey  in  it,  and  his  eyes  have  a 
worried  expression.  He  looks  around  the  room  with  a  dazed, 
aimless  air,  and  finally  sits  down  in  the  big  arm-chair.  He 
sighs  heavily  and  looks  very  sad.  In  fact,  to  the  child  peeking 
over  the  top  of  the  sofa  it  seems  as  though  he  were  going  to 
cry.  She  does  not  realize  that  this  would  be  incongruous,  but 
is  wondering  what  she  would  get  for  him  to  play  with  if  he 
should.  He  does  not,  however — he  just  sits  there  staring  into 
the  fire.  Suddenly  she  sneezes.  This  is  a  great  surprise  to 
her,  but  a  still  greater  one  to  the  man,  who  jumps  from  his 
chair,  and  wheels  round  in  the  direction  of  the  queer  sound. 
Sheepishly  she  squeezes  her  way  out  from  behind  the  sofa, 
and  stands  before  that  awe-inspiring  person  called  "Your 
father".  There  is  a  moment  of  silence  in  which  he  looks  at 
her  as  though  he  had  never  seen  her  before  (which  is  sadly 
near  truth).  Then  he  looks  at  her. as  though  she  were  just 
what  he  wanted,  to  play  with — -but  this  is  only  for  a  moment, 
and  he  has  come  to  his  senses.  He  is  telling  her  in  a  weary 
voice  that  nurse  will  be  worried  and  looking  for  her,  and  that 
she  had  better  run  right  back  up-stairs.  Meekly  she  obeys,  glad 
to  have  escaped  so  easily.  She  trudges  up  the  stairs  to  the 
nursery  and  crawls  back  info  bed.  Nurse,  far  from  being 
worried,  has  not  even  noticed  that  she  was  gone — (She  has 
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just  gotten  the  beau  to  the  point  where,  perhaps  in  a  week  or 
two,  he  will  propose).  The  child  is  vaguely  disappointed.  She 
feels  dreadfully  lonely.  It  would  be  better  to  be  scolded,  than 
not  to  be  paid  any  attention  to  at  all  by  anybody.  She  thinks 
of  the  man  called  "Your  father".  She  wonders  why  he  looked 
as  though  he  were  going  to  cry.  No  one  seems  to  be  paying 
much  attention  to  him  either.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason. 
So,  having  solved  the  problem,  she  turns  on  her  pillow,  and 
sleeps — the  fortunate  untroubled  sleep  of  childhood. 

And  high  above  the  great  city,  with  its  rare  joys  and  fre- 
quent sorrows,  the  Spearmint  Girl  winks  complacently  on. 
Her  unwinking  eye  beholds  dying  men  and  yawning  kittens 
with  the  same  expression  of  mild  amusement.  But  I  wonder — 
down  in  her  heart — what  she  really  thinks  of  it  all.  If  I 
were  to  ask  her  she  would  reply  by  languidly  closing  and  wisely 
opening  her  green  electric  eye. 


ON  A  FOOT  BALL  GAME 

JESSICA    RAYMOND 

Above — a  blur  of  colors,  bright  array 
Of  tier's  of  eager  faces  downward  bent, 
They  seem  one  soul  just  for  one  object  sent, 
All  other  cares  but  dim  and  far  away. 
The  men,  assembled  for  the  great  event 
Unconscious  of  the  crowd,  their  hearts  content, 
While  from  the  skies  the  sun  shines  o'er  the  fray. 
Too  soon  a  thought  obscures  this  happy  light, 
I  feel  my  heart  contract  with  sudden  pain; 
What  of  those  men  who  fought  the  bigger  fight 
Never  to  see  the  world  or  live  again 
Anc  gave  their  lives  to  make  the  world  aright, 
Do  memories  of  their  sacrifice  remain? 


FATHER  AND  SON 

ELIZABETH    M.    BATES 

An  atmosphere  of  peace  and  restful  contentment  pervaded 
the  room.  The  fire  burned  with  a  happy  quiet  glow,  and  the 
dark  shadows  in  the  corners  of  the  big  room  made  the  yellow 
haze  around  the  softly  shaded  lamps  seem  warm  and  golden. 

With  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and  his  feet  almost  in  the  fire, 
Mr.  David  Halleck  felt  happier  than  he  had  in  many  days. 
He  was  fifty  and  he  had  a  large  family.  But  to-night  fifty 
seemed  the  best  of  all  ages,  and  he  did  not  miss  his  family, 
who  were  all  in  the  country,  except  young  David,  his  only  son, 
who  was  dancing  away  the  evening  at  the  Ledgewick  Club. 

He  felt  comfortable,  contented  and  happy,  and  his  thoughts 
gave  him  great  pleasure. 

The  reunion,  from  which  he  had  just  returned,  had  been  a 
great  success.  The  banquets,  the  games  and  parades  had  been 
occasions  for  a  noteworthy  display  of  effervescent  enthusiasm. 
And  the  meetings  with  old  friends  and  the  long  quiet  talks  with 
them  in  the  hours  after  the  loud  and  noisy  celebrations  were 
over,  had  brought  him  a  deep  measure  of  satisfaction. 

His  smile  grew  tender  as  he  thought  of  his  class.  His  class — 
full  of  grey  heads  and  white  heads  and  bald  heads  but  quite 
as  young  in  its  unlimited  devotion  to  Halloden  as  the  class  of 
1923.  Ah,  Halloden  was  a  great  place!  No  college  like  it 
anywhere.  Supporters  of  Harvard  and  Yale  might  consider 
it  provincial  and  small  but  for  a  real  genuine  community  of 
friendliness  and  good  fellowship  it  had  no  equal. 

How  Dave  would  love  it — was  going  soon  to  love  it!  Next 
year  he  would  be  a  freshman  and  then  he,  Dave's  father, 
would  go  back  often  and  relive  his  own  college  career  in  that 
of  his  son. 

He  pictured  himself  walking  arm  in  arm  with  Dave  around 
the  campus.  He  felt  already  the  pride  that  he  knew  would  fill 
his  heart  when  he  could  introduce  his  son  to  the  splendid  old 
professors  who  had  been  there  so  many  years.  He  saw  him- 
self revelling  in  Dave's  popularity  and  enjoying  the  congenial 
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atmosphere  of  the  Psi  U  house  among  Dave's  friends — for  of 
course  Dave  would  go  Psi  U — all  the  Hallecks  did.  How 
often  now  he  would  go  back  for  games! 

What  a  bond  between  father  and  son — the  same  college  and 
the  same  fraternity.  How  much  closer  he  and  D.  R.  Halleck 
junior,  were  going  to  be  to  each  other,  when  the  latter  was 
living  practically  the  same  life  he  had  led  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

"I'll  probably  be  a  fatuous  old  fool,"  he  mused  out  loud, 
"and  I'll  bet  my  paternal  pride  will  be  obvious  and  possibly 
obnoxious  to  everyone  I  meet,  when  I  show  Dave  the  rope* 
next  fall." 

He  heard  the  rattle  of  a  key  in  the  lock  of  the  hall  door, 
and  he  called  out  a  greeting  to  his  son  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"You're  home  early,  Dave,"  he  said  glancing  at  the  clock, 
"didn't  you  like  it?" 

"Oh!  the  dance  was  a  frost,  Dad.  If  Jeff  Wrightson,  and 
a  whole  bunch  of  fellows  from  school  hadn't  turned  up,  I 
wouldn't  have  stayed  as  long  as  I  did.  But  we  talked  until 
they  had  to  go — they  were  just  here  between  trains — and  then 
I  came  home." 

"Jeff  Wrightson?"  said  Mr.  Halleck,  "I've  never  heard  you 
speak — " 

"Oh  yes  you  have,  Dad.  Why  he  was  the  biggest  man  in 
his  class  at  school.  He  graduated  two  years  ago  and  now 
he's  on  the  football  team." 

"Where?" 

"Harvard.  Gee,  he's  a  wonder.  You  ought  to  see  him  play. 
I  never  saw  such  a  build  as  he's  got." 

As  he  threw  himself  down  in  a  low,  comfortable  chair  in 
front  of  the  fire  the  expression  of  Mr.  Halleck's  eyes  betrayed 
the  admiration  he  felt  for  Dave's  own  physique.  With 
a  thrill  of  excitement,  he  recalled  his  son's  noteworthy  foot- 
ball career  at  prep  school,  and  realized  that  he  would  quite 
possibly  have  the  joy  of  seeing  him  battle  for  Halloden. 
Already  he  felt  the  proud  consciousness  of  a  father  whose 
son  is  among  the  elect  on  the  gridiron.  He  sat  up  straighter 
in  his  chair.     His  fine  old  face  had  an  expression  of  serene 
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content.  The  athletic  fame  of  the  Hallecks  at  Halloden,  which 
had  been  won  by  Dave's  grandfather,  and  which  he  himself 
had  been  unable  to  carry  on,  would  be  continued  in  the  third 
generation. 

Dave  took  out  his  pipe.  He  was  very  awkward  in  filling  it 
and  the  tobacco  spilled  out  over  the  chair  and  the  floor. 

"Clumsy  idiot,"  he  said  softly. 

He  began  to  smoke.  Silence  fell.  But  his  pipe  didn't  draw 
well  and  he  puffed  and  pulled,  and  finally  emptied  and  filled 
it  again.  Even  then  it  didn't  suit  him,  and  he  swore  gently 
under  his  breath.     He  didn't  seen  quite  at  ease. 

His  father  sat  still,  entirely  preoccupied.  He  had  not  said 
anything  to  Dave  about  college  for  a  long  time.  In  fact  he 
could  never  remember  saying  anything  very  definite  about  it. 
Halloden  had  always  been  taken  for  granted.  There  never 
seemed  to  have  been  any  necessity  for  talking  about  it,  and 
besides  he  and  Dave  somehow  seemed  to  have  avoided  talks. 
They  had  always  been  so  completely  absorbed,  each  in  his  own 
affairs,  that  they  didn't  know  each  other  very  well,  and  when 
they  were  left  alone,  he  for  one,  sometimes  felt  confoundedly 
shy  and  uncomfortable. 

He  glanced  at  Dave.  The  boy  seemed  a  bit  ill  at  ease  himself 
tonight.  He  was  poking  the  fire  nervously,  not  improving  it 
at  all  by  his  spasmodic  thrusts. 

His  father  watched  him  for  a  few  moments.  This  was 
probably  the  best  opportunity  he  would  have  in  a  long  time, 
for  a  talk  with  Dave,  and  here  he  was  letting  it  slip  by.  This 
would  never  do.  He  would  talk  to  him  about  Halloden,  of 
the  wonderful  four  years  he  would  have  there,  of  the  athletics, 
the  best  courses,  the  old  traditions. 

"Dad,"  said  Dave. 

"Yes,"  said  his  father,  struck  by  an  unexpected  note  in  his 
voice. 

"Dad,  you  know  Jeff  Wrightson,  the  man  I  was  just  talking 
about.  He — he — well — he  wants  me  to  go  to  Harvard  next 
fall.  All  the  fellows  are  going  and  they  want  me  and  I  want 
to  be  with  them.  Jeff  says  I  play  good  football  and  he  says — 
well,  he  says,  Dad —  that  it  would  be  a  shame  to — well — to 
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waste  it  on  a  small  college  and  so  if  you  don't  mind  a  lot,  and 
it  won't  make  any  difference,  why" — 

His  halting  speech  trailed  away  into  indefiniteness. 

Mr.  Halleck  sat  motionless.  He  was  dazed,  his  face 
quite  devoid  of  expression.  What  was  this  Dave  was  saying? 
Not  Halloden?     Harvard?     Football— wasted ? 

"Why,  Dave," — he  commenced  slowly. 

"Dad,  I  know  it's  sudden.  But  I  can't  go  to  Halloden.  All 
the  fellows  from  school  are  making  for  Harvard  and  they  feel 
kind  of  sorry  for  me  'cause  I'm  expecting  to  go  to  Halloden. 
Lots  of  them  never  had  heard  of  it  before.  And  if  my  football 
is  good — and  if  you  don't  mind" — 

Mr.  Halleck  heard  himself  speak.  "Dave,  you  know  I've 
counted  on  your  going  where  I  went,  but  of  course  any  college 
you  want.     Go  wherever  you  think  is  the  best  place  for  you." 

"Dad,  you  don't  mean  it!     Gee  you're  a  sport." 

Mr.  Halleck  said  nothing. 

For  some  reason  Dave  felt  guilty.  Guilty  of  what,  he'd  like 
to  know?  Hurriedly  he  added,  "I  know  you  and  Granddad 
were  fond  of  Halloden,  and  I  know  small  colleges  have  their 
advantages.     But  you  can  see  my  point  of  view,  can't  you?" 

"Yes,  Dave,  I  can." 

"If  it's  all  right  then,  I  think  I'll  telegraph  Jeff." 

"Go  ahead." 

"Goodnight,  Dad." 

"Goodnight." 

As  Dave  ended  his  telephone-telegraph  message  with 
'"Here's  to  a  great  old  four  years,"  Mr.  Halleck  looked  at  his 
father's  portrait,  over  the  fire  place.  His  eyes  were  a  little 
misty  and  his  fifty  years  might  well  have  been  sixty-five.  Then 
he  got  up  and  took  a  big  silver  cup,  down  from  the  mantle 
piece.  Engraved  on  it,  were  his  father's  name  and  the  date 
of  a  record  high -jump.  He.  sat  there  a  long  time  holding  it, 
while  Dave  upstairs,  dreamed  of  Yale-Harvard  football  games. 


OVER  SEEN  AT  SUNSET 

CAROLINE  BANCROFT 

The  gulch  wound  upward  and  the  path  climbed  higher  and 
higher,  sometimes  winding  by  its  side,  sometimes  crossing 
it  where  the  incline  was  too  steep.  The  path  was  a  dim  thread 
in  the  snow.  The  only  way  it  might  be  told  was  by  looking 
constantly  for  the  bushes  which  in  summer  time  a  flowering 
border  to  the  path,  now  rose  through  the  crust.  It  emerged 
unexpectedly,  after  pushing  its  way  throug  a  clump 
of  warm,  feathery  firs,  into  a  little  park.  The  park 
was  like  the  whipped-cream  covered  plum  puddings  with  a 
Christmas  tree  stuck  in  the  middle  and  holly  around  the  edge. 
It  had  five  stately  pines  in  a  friendly  group  toward  the  center 
and  all  around  were  hordes  of  chattering  aspens.  Their  rustle 
and  the  tinkle  of  the  stream  in  the  gulch,  now  knocking  its 
sides,  now  leaping  over  them,  were  the  only  sounds.  The 
snow  covered  it  like  glazed  frosting,  but  here  and  there  a 
lone  wisp  shivered  and  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  nearest  pine 
was  a  branch  of  kinny-kinnick  bravely  defying  the  weather 
with  its  bunches  of  scarlet  berries.  The  pines  alone  were 
unchanged  by  wind  and  winter.  As  usual  they  stood  looking 
far  out  into  the  valley  below  and  across  at  the  bleak  mountain 
opposite.     How  many  decades  had  they  stood  just  so? 

Beyond  the  pines  was  a  barbed-wire  fence  and  on  the  other 
side  were  aspens  and  aspens  and  aspens.  They  bowed  to  each 
other;  they  gossiped  as  they  had  in  summer  but  in  what  a  dif- 
ferent tone !  Their  murmurs  had  been  sweet  and  pleasant  then, 
now  they  were  rasping  and  complaining.  The  mountain  far 
behind  was  a  steel  grey  and  white-topped.  Toward  the  bottom 
there  were  brown  gashes  where  the  sun  had  melted  the  snow. 
It  had  lost  none  of  its  grandeur  and  still  stood  in  solitary  state 
as  did  each  of  the  gaunt  peaks  to  right  and  to  left.  The  sun's 
last  rays  gave  it  a  halo  but  the  skies  were  leaden  above  and 
the  golden  effect  was  soon  lost. 

The  tiny  park  was  silent.  It  was  very  cold  too.  The  clump  of 
firs  at  its  gateway  were  the  only  objects  that  appeared  con- 
tented in  their  desolation.     Nothing  seemed  to  live  there.     No 
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tracks  were  on  the  hard  crust  of  the  snow  for  the  chipmunks 
and  birds  were  safe  in  their  winter  homes.  In  the  distance 
across  the  valley  an  owl  hooted,  disturbing  the  deadly  stillness. 

Then  crunching  on  the  snow  came  the  steady  beat  of  horse- 
hoofs  mounting,  climbing  by  the  path  from  the  road  below. 
Horse  and  rider,  brushing  aside  the  firs,  entered  the  park. 
The  strangeness  of  the  two  was  striking;  so  foreign  were 
they  to  their  surroundings.  The  girl  was  dressed  in  a  brown, 
broad-cloth  habit  with  a  small,  velour  hat  of  the  same  color. 
The  cut  of  her  coat,  her  diamond  stick  pin  and  her  mahogany 
crop  were  of  the  latest  mode.  She  rode  an  English  saddle 
with  a  martingale  and  the  bridle  had  a  curb  and  snaffle  bit. 
Her  horse  was  a  chestnut  with  a  white  spot  on  his  forehead 
and  his  stature  clearly  showed  that  he  was  not  a  broncho; 
rather  his  delicately  formed  legs,  arching  neck  and  wide 
chest  pronounced  him  a  Kentucky-bred.  Before  dismounting 
the  girl  turned  in  her  saddle  and  surveyed  the  view  spread 
out  toward  the  East.  Then  glancing  at  the  last  flame  of  the 
setting  sun  behind  the  great  mountain  ahead,  she  dismounted 
and  threw  the  reins  over  the  horse's  head  in  true,  western 
style.  She  walked  to  the  base  of  the  tallest  of  the  five  pines 
and  there  knelt. 

The  horse,  meanwhile,  pawed  through  the  crust  and  shovel- 
ing out  the  soft  snow  underneath  with  his  nose,  began  to  nibble 
the  bits  of  dried  grass  he  found  there  among  the  kinny-kinnick. 
He  seemed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  tricks  of  the  bronchos 
for  not  once  did  he  step  on  his  reins  while  busy  at  his  spare 
meal.  Once  while  browsing  near  a  cedar  he  caught  his  bridle 
on  the  branches.  He  cautiously  backed  and  maneuvered  until 
disentangled,  quite  contrary  to  the  excitable  nervousness  of 
most  Kentucky-breds. 

By  now  the  girl  had  burrowed  out  the  snow  from  a  crevice 
between  the  roots  and  trunk  of  the  tree.  From  within  she 
took  out  a  small,  iron  casket  and  and  opened  it  with  a  key. 
Into  this  she  put  a  packet  of  letters  which  she  had  taken  from 
her  coat  pocket  and  what  appeared  to  be  a  fraternity  pin  and 
a  Croix  de  Guerre.  She  was  weeping  softly  and  before  stow- 
ing it  away  again  she  raised  her  head  to  the  dull  heavens 
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above  and  murmured  an  indistinguishable  prayer.  Finishing 
it,  she  fell  with  her  head  on  her  arms  and  wept  bitterly, 
racked  by  sobs  for  several  minutes.  Picking  up  her  gloves 
and  smoothing  her  hair,  suddenly  she  rose  and  walked  to  her 
horse.  And  so  they  left.  The  slow,  careful  footsteps  of  the 
horse  descending  were  heard  until,  after  reaching  the  road 
below,  they  galloped  off  into  the  night. 

The  five  tall  pines,  the  only  other  witnesses  to  the  little 
tragedy,  stirred  and  remained  silent.  They  would  never  tell, — 
those  big  emblems  of  the  big  West ! 

My  thoughts  tumbled  over  each  other  in  confusion.  A 
thousand  questions  arose  in  my  brain  in  an  endeavor  to  find 
the  solution  of  the  little  scene.     I  never  knew  their  answer. 


AS  A  DRESSMAKER  SAW  THE  SEA 
ISADORE  LUCE 

Oh,  yesterday  I  went  down  by  the  sea, 

Sea-sew-sea. 
And  every  wave  seemed  a  ruffle  to  me. 

Sea-sew-sea. 
The  ocean  was  tucked  in  rows  of  green, 
With  billowing  folds  of  a  lustrous  sheen, 
Edged  with  frothy  lace,  as  was  never  seen, 

Sea-sew-sea. 

The  waves  sewed  themselves  to  the  yellow  sand, 

Sea-sew-sea. 
Then,  breaking  the  thread,  they  slipped  back  again, 

Sea-sew-sea. 
The  tinest  waves  would  trim  petticoats 
For  little  babies,  or  trim  the  throats 
And  edge  the  cuffs  for  their  little  coats, 

Sea-sew-sea. 

Oh,  yesterday  I  went  down  to  the  sea, 

Sea-sew-sea. 
And  all  of  it  seemed  like  my  work  to  me, 
Only  bigger  and  better  than  I  can  be, 
Though  I'll  try  to  work  and  copy  the  sea, 
The  ruffled,  the  tucked,  the  lace-trimmed  sea, 

Sea-sew-sea. 


WHY  FREE  THE  FRESHMEN 

MADELINE    MURPHEY 

The  outburst  in  the  November  "Monthly"  entitled  "Freeing 
the  Freshmen"  no  doubt  sincerely  expresses  the  opinion  of 
many,  but  it  raises  a  shadow  of  doubt  in  some  of  our  minds. 

Those  of  us  who  have  shaken  the  detested  "requirements" 
from  our  shoulders  are  from  the  Freshmen's  point  of  view — 
emancipated !  Because  of  this  freedom  we  Juniors  and  Seniors 
are  deemed  more  enthusiastic  about  college  than  the  two  lower 
classes.  I  for  one  venture  to  disagree.  Contentment  has 
come  from  other  sources.  Most  of  us  when  we  come  to  Smith 
have  to  go  through  a  period  of  readjustment.  In  our  prepara- 
tory schools  where  we  were  fairly  large  toads  in  very  small 
puddles,  we  were  rather  sure  of  ourselves.  Coming  to  a 
place  of  this  size  we  were  confronted  with  new  problems. 
We  were  not  quite  sure  that  we  liked  college.  Nothing  was 
entirely  what  we  had  pictured.  And  in  the  midst  of  all  this 
chaos  bugbears  confronted  us  having  the  much-hated  label 
"requirements." 

In  chafing  at  them  few  stop  to  think  for  what  reason  we 
were  given  a  dose  of  them.  We  are  told  that  Smith  is  a  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  So  it  is.  We  don't  pretend  to  be  a  university. 
We  don't  claim  that  we  get  an  exhaustive  supply  of  informa- 
tion on  any  one  subject.  But  if  the  interest  is  sufficiently 
aroused  we  rather  take  for  granted  that  we  have  laid  the 
foundations  for  good  serious  research  work  at  any  and  all 
times.  Because  the  aim  is  to  get  background  for  general  cul- 
ture, where  we  may  take  our  place  in  the  world  with  intelligent 
men  and  women,  the  first  two  years  are  purposely  planned 
so  that  we  may  not  ride  our  pet  hobby  horses  before  giving 
others  a  fair  trial. 

The  statement  that  when  we  are  old  enough  to  come  to  col- 
lege we  "know  our  own  type  of  mind"  reminds  me  too  much 
of  a  card  catalogue.  Because  some  of  us  are  fond  of  art  and 
literature,  does  it  mean  that  we  are  forever  barred  from  the 
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realms  of  science?     Such  a  distinction  seems  as  narrow  as 
it  is  childish. 

Freshmen  as  well  as  other  people  are  human.  They  too 
make  mistakes.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  can 
with  perfect  accuracy  pick  out  a  well-balanced  course  of  study. 
Some  can,  but  unfortunately  the  majority  must  be  considered. 
And  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  requirements  came  into 
being  in  a  vague  hit  or  miss  fashion — the  result  of  some  absent- 
minded  professor's  idly  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Course 
of  Study  Pamphlet. 

The  requirements  after  all  are  not  such  stupid  things.  What 
is  stupid,  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  met.  In  this,  I  think 
both  students  and  professors  are  to  blame.  A  student  going 
to  a  class  not  suited  to  her  "type  of  mind"  expects  to  be  bored. 
She  is  bored!  She  hates  it  heartily.  Even  some  of  our  re- 
vered professors  are  affected  in  much  the  same  manner.  They 
drone  on  day  after  day — week  after  week.  Whether  they  are 
interested  or  not  is  hard  to  tell.  Appearances  are  against 
them  most  certainly.  This  is  by  no  means  true  of  the  majority 
but  a  minority  small  though  it  be,  gives  the  student  a  chance 
for  an  attack,  and  she  declares  that  she  "can't  endure  that 
class.     The  teacher  is  such  a  bore." 

This  is  a  great  pity,  and  as  a  result  we  expect  our  troubles 
to  be  over  at  the  beginning  of  Junior  Year.  Well,  Junior  Year 
comes  along.  We  make  our  selections.  And  by  that  time 
things  have  ceased  to  be  so  much  of  a  muddle.  Gradually 
one  has  found  one's  niche.  The  whole  college  does  not  seem 
so  overwhelming.  We  have  found  interests  that  absorb  us. 
We  have  planted  ideals  more  deeply.  It  is  not  the  fact  that 
we've  thrown  off  the  requirements  alone  that  has  made  us 
happy  but  we're  glad  that  we've  met  them,  and  made  what  we 
could  out  of  them. 

We  find  ourselves  with  a  broader,  saner  outlook,  with  a 
firmer  foundation  for  that  never-ending  process  called  "educa- 
tion," with  a  richness  and  variety  of  information  which  is  of 
great  and  ever-increasing  value.  Why  free  the  freshmen — 
from  becoming  intelligent? 


AN  OPEN  TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT 

JUDITH  MATLACK 
My  dear  Elizabeth : 

Have  you  ever  felt  that  letter-writing  is  a  form  of  literature 
which  has  been  more  or  less  neglected  of  late?  It  is  because 
we  are  too  busy  to  write  more  than  the  essential  details,  I 
suppose.  Perhaps  there  are  people  in  existence  to-day 
who  dilate  in  intellectual  rhapsodies  upon  the  merits  of  con- 
temporary publications  and  whose  correspondence  will  become 
of  value  in  a  published  form  some  fifty  years  from  now,  but 
I  have  a  wistful  longing  now  and  then  to  peer  into  the  personal 
affairs  of  our  modern  men  and  women  of  letters,  if  only  for 
the  purpose  of  satisfying  myself  that  letter-writing  has  not 
become  a  lost  art.  And  by  letter-writing,  I  mean  the  uncon- 
scious expression  of  self  and  self-thoughts  which  nothing  but 
a  letter  can  convey. 

You  are  wondering,  I  know,  what  has  started  me  on  this 
particular  train  of  thought,  and  wishing  of  course  that  I 
would  answer  your  questions  concerning  Mary's  wedding  and 
Arthur's  return  from  France,  but  you  will  have  to  wait,  so 
possess  your  soul  in  patience  and  pretend  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  this  sudden  slant  of  mine.  I  will  make  no  secret 
of  the  cause  of  it.  I  have  been  studying  Lamb's  "Letters" 
in  Mr.  Rice's  course  on  the  essayists  of  the  19th  Century  and 
I  am  marvelling  at  the  close  communion  of  the  men  of  those 
times  with  the  thoughts  of  each  other  and  the  literary  ex- 
pressions of  the  day.  If  only  you  and  I  were  in  the  process 
of  publishing  volumes  of  our  Collected  Verse,  Elizabeth;  if 
only  we  could  exchange  criticisms  on  the  criticisms  of  our 
respective  works  of  art,  rail  about  our  publishers,  sympathise 
with  discrepancies,  enthuse  over  stray  bits  of  encouragement, 
perhaps  make  hardly  concealed  efforts  to  suppress  chance 
gleams  of  professional  jealousies.  On  second  thought,  that 
last  is  a  modern  weakness.  Lamb  and  Coleridge  were  too  big 
for  such  petty  failings.  My  spirit  betrays  itself  as  small,  I 
fear,  for  even  mentioning  it.  Just  imagine  for  a  minute  that 
you  are  my  Coleridge.  That  is  a  sincere  compliment,  Elizabeth, 
which  I  hope  you  appreciate.     You  have  just  sent  me  a  volume 
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of  your  latest  Essays.     I  dare  not  call  it  poetry  because  I 
know  that  verse  is  not  your  line. 

It  is  a  charming  bit  of  work  but  for  your  own  good,  let  me 
advise  a  slight  discount  of  credit  to  my  approval.     I  cannot 
help  being  prejudiced  in  your  favor,  with  the  entire  back- 
ground familiar  territory  and  the  frequent  mention  of  mutual 
acquaintances.     Cavendish  was  quite  unmistakable  in  "For- 
given Grievances"  and  I  fear  for  you  lest  he  come  across  him- 
self thus  portrayed  as  a  "stern  interpreter  of  Tennyson  and 
Shakespeare,  waving  his  white  hands  in  rhythm  to : 
'All  the  perfumes  of  Araby 
Could  not  sweeten  this  little  hand'." 
Your  treatment  of  our  discussions  of  "Comus"  was  delicate, 
I  grant  you.     More  so,  thank  Heaven!  than  the  discussions 
themselves. 

I  was  glad  to  turn,  however,  to  your  less  cynical  dissertation 
on  "Cemeteries."  How  well  I  remember  the  weeks  spent 
together  in  Barnstable  where,  if  not  exactly  hand-in-hand,  at 
least  side-by-side,  we  conceived  the  beauty  of  such,  as  endless 
sources  of  interest.  I  was  disappointed  to  find  no  mention  of 
the  strawberries.  Is  it  possible  that  you  have  forgotten — ? 
never  mind,  that  is  a  distressing  detail  which  were  better  for- 
gotten on  the  whole.  I  thought  of  you  last  summer  when 
Anne  and  I  were  taking  an  evening  stroll  through  the  Spring- 
field Cemetery  and  found  ourselves  locked  in  at  nine  o'clock 
of  a  July  night.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  Springfield  Cemetery  ? 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  spiked  iron  fence  some  ten  feet  high  and 
it  has  perhaps  twenty  different  gates  which  are  mere  partitions 
of  the  fence,  padlocked  and  chained  on  the  stroke  of  eight 
with  a  view  to  letting  none  of  the  inmates  escape  on  pain  of 
life.  Are  you  not  truly  touched,  Elizabeth,  to  know  that  I 
thought  of  you  under  such  unique  conditions? 

Enough '  enough !  I  hear  you  cry.  Alas,  how  trivial  is  the 
meandering  of  my  mind!  How  presumptuous  of  me  to  aspire 
to  a  Lamb-like  quality  of  correspondence,  to  ascribe  to  you  a 
Coleridgesque  turn  of  mind !  What  is  the  matter  with  our 
generation,  Elizabeth  ?  Are  we  fated  to  a  kind  of  intellectual 
degeneracy,  I  wonder  ?     Why  do  we  not  orate  in  Greek  like  De- 
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Quincey  or  write  learned  letters  defending  the  destruction  of 
Dr.  Priestly 's  property  like  Hazlitt?  My  spirit  of  optimism  is 
failing,  no  ray  of  hope  lights  my  dreary  outlook  on  my  intel- 
lectual future.  Even  you,  Elizabeth,  will  all  but  shed  tears  of 
disappointment  over  my  failure  to  hold  forth  upon  the  beauties 
of  Mary  as  a  bride  and  the  glories  of  Arthur  as  a  hero.  I  am 
neither  one  thing  nor  another.  Please  forgive  me  this  miser- 
able attempt  to  conjure  up  the  shades  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
The  Age  of  Shelley  and  Keats  is  over,  the  Age  of  Amy  Lowell 
in  here.  I  have  raised  my  little  voice  in  the  wilderness  and  it 
has  sounded  like  a  feeble  echo  of  our  heartless  times. 

Tis  o'er !  I've  said  my  little  say.     I  cease, 

And  now  forever  on,  I  hold  my  peace ! 


AD  PORTUM  OPTATUM 

SARAH  RIGGS 

The  foam  curls  silver  on  the  track  we  leave, — 

A  silver  track  across  a  purple  sea, — 

And  westward,  to  the  misty  sunset  rim 

We  trace  our  journey's  path, — a  silken  thread, 

Like  Ariadne's  winding  after  us 

From  well-known  shores  through  this  mysterious  sea, 

A  labyrinth,  unlighted  save  by  stars. 

Darkened  before  us  toss  the  restless  waves 
To  break  in  sparkling,  phosphorescent  drops 
Beneath  our  prow,  and  stretch  away  in  dim 
And  shifting  shadows  of  continued  sound, 
Black  to  the  skyline.     Yet  with  steady  helm 
Unswerving,  and  with  all  sails  set,  we  ride 
To  eastward  and  the  Elder  Hemisphere. 

Our  course  is  clear  with  hope,  and  all  the  way 
Unseen,  the  winds  are  singing  in  our  ears, 
"A  land  of  long-sought  treasure  lies  ahead! 
A  land  enchanted  through  a  thousand  years; 
Made  glorious  by  poets;  rich  in  song; 
Far-famed  in  legend  of  past  heroes'  deeds; 
Blessed  in  the  memories  of  classic  days; 
The  garden  still  of  youth  and  joy  and  art; 
Beloved  of  Time,  and  in  a  world  of  change, 
The  same,  rare,  ancient  land  of  new  delight, 
The  golden  Italy!" 


1Fn  /iftemonam 


John  Tappan  Stoddard 


1852-1919 


REVIEWS 


Yanks — A .  E.  F.  Verse.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons :  New  York. 

While  our  army  was  abroad  it  published  a  paper  called  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  written  entirely  by  the  men  in  service 
overseas.  The  best  of  its  verse  has  been  collected  and  edited 
and  now  appears  as  a  very  presentable  little  volume,  entitled 
Yanks.  Some  of  the  poems  it  contains  are  very  fine,  though 
the  majority  are  mediocre,  but  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
book  is  not  altogether  in  its  grade  of  work.  These  verses 
written  by  men  of  all  ranks  and  on  every  conceivable  subject 
(including  the  inevitable  cootie)  are  a  vivid  reminder  of  war 
times.  People,  these  days,  seem  to  be  trying  to  forget  the 
war — doing  their  best  to  slump  back  to  where  they  were  before 
it  came.  We  cannot  put  it  out  of  our  minds  like  an  unpleasant 
dream,  and  we  ought  not,  if  we  could.  Those  were  days  of 
heart-ache  and  suspense,  but  of  fine  ideals  and  high  courage 
as  well,  and  the  lessons  we  learned  from  them  should  be  lasting 
ones.  In  these  poems  we  find  all  the  range  of  the  soldiers' 
thought  and  emotion,  put  in  a  simple,  manly  way.  If  some- 
times we  find  it  crudely  put  we  must  remember  that  the 
authors  were  fighters  before  they  were  poets.  Perhaps  the 
book  has  more  of  a  moral  than  a  literary  value  for  us. 

E.  M.  L. 

From  a  Southern  Porch.  Dorothy  Scarborough.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons :  New  York. 

It  is  a  strange  sensation  in  the  middle  of  a  New  England 
winter  to  pick  up  a  book  such  as  this.  It  is  a  little  volume, 
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full  of  the  soft,  lazy  warmth  of  a  Southern  summer,  days  when 
good-nature  and  indolence  are  in  order  and  living  is  easy  and 
pleasurable.  Everyone  has  had  long,  lazy  hours  on  a  porchr 
and  they  are  times  we  enjoy  thinking  over.  Here  we  find 
ample  opportunity.  Every  possible  thought  or  sensation  con- 
nected with  a  porch  is  duly  recorded,  from  its  moral  effect  to 
its  visitors,  both  animal  and  human.  In  fact,  it  is  advisable 
to  read  these  little  sketches  one  at  a  time  for  if  taken  in  quick 
succession,  the  porch  idea  seems  overstressed  and  becomes 
monotonous. 

In  the  preface,  the  author  wisely  says :  "This  volume  .... 
is  a  joyous,  irresponsible  jumble  of  things  I  like,  what  Aunt 
Mandy  would  call  a  "mixtry."  It  has  written  itself  with  tongue 
acheek,  breaking  all  the  laws  I  know  of  unity,  coherence  and 
continuity  and  should  be  read  on  a  friendly  Southern  porch." 
In  this  way  she  disarms  the  carping  critic  and  prepares  the 
reader  for  a  series  of  happy-go-lucky  little  essays  about  her 
porch  life.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  charm,  but  like  an  over- 
gracious  lady,  it  smiles  too  much. 

E.  M.  L. 


Jeremy.  Hugh  Walpole.  George  H.  Doran,  Co.  Publishers: 
New  York. 

To  those  who  have  just  finished  the  author's,  Secret  City, 
or,  Dark  Forest,  Jeremy  will  afford  a  surprising  contrast, 
for  throughout,  it  is  the  account  of  a  not  unusual  little  boy  of 
eight  years  who  dwells  in  the  quiet  of  Polchester,  an  English 
Cathedral  town. 

In  fact,  we  make  his  acquaintance  just  as  he  becomes  aware 
that  it  is  his  eighth  birthday,  and  is  a  little  disappointed  be- 
cause he  had  somehow  expected  to  feel  "different."  However, 
because  it  is  his  birthday,  and  there  are  sausages  for  breakfast 
he  resolves  to  submit  gracefully  to  the  tiresome  events  of  the 
day, — to  the  ministrations  of  his  nurse,  "Jampot,"  so-called 
because  of  her  shape,  to  Aunt  Amy's  kiss,  and  his  sister  Mary's 
reading  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  in  a  sing-song  voice. 
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The  Cole  household  is  wonderfully  drawn  for  us  as  they 
come  to  bear  their  birthday  gifts  to  Jeremy.  There  is  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Cole,  who  is  "an  excellent  father  in  the  abstract 
sense,"  and  Mrs.  Cole  who  is  "the  most  placid  lady  in  Europe," 
Aunt  Amy,  who  is  thin  of  figure  and  emotions,  and  her  "queer" 
brother  Samuel  whom  she  fears  and  distrusts.  It  is  the  latter 
who  gives  to  Jeremy  the  gift  in  which  he  most  delights, — a 
Noah's  Ark.  He  asks  himself  how  it  is  that  Uncle  Samuel 
had  known  that  "he  had  deep  in  his  own  inside,  so  deep  that 
he  had  not  mentioned  it,  even  to  himself,  wanted  something 
just  like  this."  Uncle  Samuel  paints  pictures  and  has  some- 
how a  way  of  understanding  Jeremy  which  he  would  probably 
never  admit,  being  one  who  does  not  care  for  children.  The 
Cole  children  besides  Jeremy  are  Helen,  who  is  pretty  and 
complacent,  and  Mary,  a  "clever"  but  ill-favored  child  who 
spends  her  time  between  reading  and  worship  of  Jeremy  to 
his  discomfort  and  her  own  jealous  misery. 

It  is  the  climactic  entrance  of  Hamlet,  the  dog,  which  thrills 
us  most,  since  it  is  only  the  superb  daring  of  Jeremy  and  the 
remarkable  behaviour  of  Hamlet  himself  which  makes  him 
secure  as  a  member  of  the  Cole  household  .  Aside  from  his 
dramatic  coming  out  of  the  nowhere  into  the  very  nursery  on 
the  Turkey  carpet  before  the  fire,  Hamlet  possesses  a  certain 
metaphysical  quality.  It  is  not  for  such  as  the  Jampot  to 
question  his  strange  moods, — no,  he  even  claims  the  interest 
of  Uncle  Samuel  who  gave  him  his  name.  Jeremy  acquiesces, 
"Hamlet  '11  do, — I've  never  heard  of  a  dog  called  that,  but  it's 
easy  to  say."     And  Hamlet  is  herewith  christened. 

Pervading  the  whole  story  is  the  calm  of  Polchester,  sym- 
bolized by  the  great  Cathedral.  Sometimes  its  round-eyed 
clock  cries,  "Open  Sesame,"  instead  of  merely  booming  the 
hour  of  three;  sometimes  its  towers  are  painted  purple  on  a 
blue  screen  of  sky. 

Once,  when  very  bold,  Jeremy  ventured  in,  alone,  and  found 
all  awesome  space  and  silence, — a  breathless  moment,  as  he 
waited  for  something  inevitable  to  happen  there. 

The  beautiful  realities  of  childhood  which  are  soon  for- 
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gotten, — those  elusive  hours  when  it  never  seemed  strange 
to  meet  at  any  time  with  the  unspeakable  joyous  or  wonderful ; 
when  tall  houses  towered  to  the  clouds,  and  days  were  long, 
long  adventures, — all  these  vague  and  lovely  things  are  again 
brought  near  to  us  in  the  person  of  Jeremy. 

D.  C. 


EDITORIAL 


Four  million  dollars,  please.  We  are  asking  for  it  and  we  ex- 
pect to  get  it.  The  Drive  is  on.  From  the  opening  of  the  col- 
lege year,  we  heard  rumors,  snatches  of  polite  campus-house 
conversation  drifting  from  table  to  table;  we  have  seen 
a  general  crescendo  of  interest  and  felt  a  gradual  increase 
of  enthusiasm  until  the  various  rumors  and  interests  met  in  a 
head  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  College  under  the  de- 
lightful supervision  of  Miss  Isabel  Lamont.  Just  ahead  of  us 
looms  the  vision  of  a  familiar  Big  Drive  Day  with  all  its  ela- 
borate machinery  of  pledge-cards  and  rushing  to  and  fro,  its 
little  tables  in  cold  spots  with  faithful,  fur-clad  devoties  to  the 
cause,  presiding  there  unto,  chanting  their  familiar  high 
signs:  "Have  you  pledged?  Won't  you  please  do  it  now?. . .  . 
Oh,  you  can  make  out  a  check!"  et  cetera,  and  frequent  ref- 
erences to  the  indicator :  "Every  leaf  means  a  dollar..  Watch 
them  grow  on  this  tree!"  or  "Every  dollar  adds  a  brick.  Help 
us  build  this  house !'  ' 

These  devices,  which  must  be  the  result  of  at  least  a  minute's 
or  so  cogitation  on  the  part  of  some  clever  persons,  are  un- 
doubtedly successful  in  the  peculiar  psychological  effects  which 
it  is  their  purpose  to  have  upon  our  minds,  but  there  is  a  dan- 
ger that  they  may  be  a  little  too  successful  in  detracting  from 
our  interest  in  the  original  cause  to  which  we  are  contributing. 
It  is  not  flattering  to  our  intellects  to  come  to  the  realization 
that  we  are  pledging  ten  dollars  instead  of  five  because  we 
want  to  see  the  mercury  rise  above  the  boiling-point  on  the 
man-size  thermometer  and  not  because  the  cause  we  are  help- 
ing to  support  seems  to  us  worth  ten  of  our  dollars  instead  of 
five. 
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The  Endowment  Fund  to  which  our  attention  is  being  so 
forcefully  directed,  should  be  of  extreme  personal  interest. 
There  may  be  some  of  us  who  are  sufficiently  sentimental  to 
regret,  oh  very  slightly,  the  inevitable  sensation  of  returning 
to  our  Alma  Mater  and  finding  it  changed.  We  know  that 
Alumnse-ish  look.  We  have  seen  it  on  the  faces  of  pleasant, 
gray-haired  ladies  who  gaze  in  awe  at  the  Browsing  Room  and 
recount  to  us  for  the  one  hundredth  time,  the  peregrinations 
of  Hatfield  House.  Some  of  us  therefore  dread  the  time  when 
we  shall  contribute  to  the  bromidic  strain  of  comment:  "It 
wasn't  a  bit  like  this  when  I  was  here.  Why,  over  half  the 
college  lived  off-campus — Oh  well,  Belmont  and  Green  and 
West  were  off -campus  then. . .  Yes,  honestly !  Oh  my  dears,  it 
has  changed  since  the  old  days!"  We  shall  sigh  a  little  per- 
haps, but  if  we  are  truly  unselfish,  we  shall  glow  at  the  thought 
that  it  was  the  united  interests  of  individuals  like  ourselves 
which  made  possible  so  great  an  advance. 

There  is  a  tendency,  natural  enough  I  suppose,  among  the 
students  in  the  College  to-day,  to  take  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  advantages  and  opportunities  which  the  College  offers.  We 
forget  to  be  grateful  for  the  enthusiasm  and  altruistic  interest 
which  other  people  have  shown  in  the  days  before  our  time,  to 
make  our  present-day  life  what  it  is.  We  are  fortunate  to  be 
here  upon  the  eve  of  such  a  great  movement  in  the  history  of 
the  College,  so  that  we  may  prove  to  those  who  have  contri- 
buted toward  our  college-life,  that  we  appreciate  their  efforts 
sufficiently  to  do  as  much  and  as  more  again  for  those  who  are 
to  come  after  us.  We  are  the  live-wires  of  our  institution, 
charged  with  all  the  loyal  color  and  atmosphere  and  college- 
spirit  which  go  to  make  it  a  Place  with  a  Personality  instead 
of  a  Jones,  Brown  or  Robinson.  It  is  up  to  us  to  transmit 
some  of  our  never-ending  energy  toward  a  blaze  of  illumina- 
tion which  will  leave  no  intelligent  soul  who  may  chance  to 
stray  within  the  radius  of  our  blazing  lights,  unaware  of  our 
four  million  dollar  need  and  our  four  billion  dollar  value. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Of  the  exchanges  from  women's  colleges  this  month  the 
Wells  College  Chronicle  is  by  far  the  best.  On  account  of 
its  smallness  this  college  deserves  special  credit  for  its  literary- 
achievement.  Though  not  startlingly  original,  its  work  is 
characterized  by  thoughtfulness  and  careful  workmanship,  in 
agreeable  contrast  to  the  slipshod  methods  of  some  other  per- 
iodicals of  the  smaller  colleges.  In  the  November  number 
there  is  an  amusing  study  of  child  psychology — "Such  Is  Ro- 
mance." It  is  true  to  life  and  well-written.  "The  House  with 
the  Hollyhocks"  portrays  two  opposing  moods  with  simplicity 
and  charm. 

The  holly  hocks  beside  the  picket  fence, 
The  white  house  and  the  shutters  green, 
The  smooth  lawn  with  its  hedge  defense, 
This  is  my  home,  my  world  serene. 

Oh!  to  leave  it  all! 

The  mocking  hollyhocks 

Like  prim  aunts,  spare  and  tall, 

The  white  house  blinking  in  the  sun, 

Shutters  half-closed,  a  lazy  sprawl 

Like  a  drowsy  dog. 

That  hedge — that  hedge,  that  barrier  between 

Myself  and  all  the  pleasures  that  call, 

And  set  my  thoughts  agog. 

The  hollyhocks  beside  the  picket  fence, 
The  white  house  with  its  shutters  green, 
The  hedge  lawn  is  my  sole  defense, 
And  safe  within  my  home  I  dream. 

May  we  suggest  to  the  editors  of  the  Tattler  that  the 
effect  produced  by  ragged  meter  is  hardly  a  favorable  one. 
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Among  the  experiments  in  free  verse  with  which  the 
Pharetra  abounds,  we  find  two  Cinquains,  reminiscent  of 
Adelaide  Crapsey,  the  inventor  of  this  delicate  and  whimsical 
verse-form.  We  quote  one  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  it: 

Across 

The  dim  hushed  dark, 

They  fly  to  me,  like  frail 

Night  moths, — the  dear,   sad  memories 

Of  you. 

We  regret  that  only  two  magazines  from  men's  colleges 
were  received  this  month — The  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  which 
always  live  up  to  its  dignified  title,  and  The  Harvard  Advo- 
cate. In  the  former  we  find  an  article  especially  interesting 
in  the  light  of  the  discussion  in  a  recent  Radcliffe  publication 
of  the  same  problem — the  relation  between  academic  work  and 
extra-activities.  The  writer  advises  careful  thought  and 
consideration  of  the  relative  values  involved  in  one's  choice. 

Of  great  interest  in  the  Harvard  Advocate  is  the  Supplement, 
"a  non-partisan  journal  for  the  free  discussion  of  political 
and  economic  problems,"  in  which  many  vital  subjects  are 
intelligently  treated  by  both  professors  and  students. 

E.  L.  H. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Gertrude  Fitzgerald,  30  Green  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGED 

'19     Mary  Foster  to  Kenneth  Collins. 

Constance  McLaughlin  to  Donald  Green  of  Holyoke  Mass. 
'20.     Margaret  Gardner  to  Robert  McConnell  of  Northampton. 

Helen  Ayer  to  Warren  Maynard  of  Rutherford  N.  J. 

Helen  Field  to  Stearns  Morse  of  Woodsville  N.  H. 

Eleanor  Wells  to  Francis  Porter  Farnsworth  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
'21.     Elizabeth   Bradley  to   Frank   Peavey   Heffelfinger  of    Minneapolis 
Minn.     Mr.  Heffelfinger  is  a  member  of  the  class  of  1920  at  Yale. 

MARRIED 

'17.     Dorothy  Brown  to  William  H.  Rhodes. 

ea>20.     Helen  Job  to  William  Alvin  Draper  of  Chicago,  on  January  3. 

'19.     Elizabeth  Merz  to  Sidney  Dealey  Butterfield  of  Jamestown  N.  Y.  on 

Dec.  30  at  Cornado,  California. 
'22.     Mary  Llewellyn  to  John  Eliot  Warner  of  Evanston,  111. 

OTHERWISE  OCCUPIED 

'17.     Margaret  Duff  is  private  secretary  to  a  banker  in  Pittsburg. 

Katharine  Hawxhurst    is    teaching    Latin    at    the    Merril    school    at 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 
'18.     Virginia  Sellers  is  doing  employment  work  in  the  Newport  factory 
of  the  W.  H.  McElwain  Co. 
Clara  Curtiss  is  Children's  librarian  in  the  Brownsville  Children's 

Branch  of  the  Brooklyn  Public  Library. 
Alice  Turkington  is  teaching  English  at  the  Williams  Memorial  In- 
stitute in  New  London. 
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'19.     Adele  Adams  is  secretary  of  the  Smith  College  Club  of  New  York 
City. 

Elsie  Finch  is  Chairman  of  the  Feature  Department  of  the  Central 

Committee  for  the  $4,000,000  fund,  in  New  York  City. 
Doris  Ames  is  teaching  history  in  the  high  school  at  Warrensburg, 

N.  Y. 
Emma  Bennett  is  industrial  secretary  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Steuben- 

ville,  Ohio. 
Dorothye  Brock  is  taking  the  two-year  hygiene  course  at  Wellesley 

College. 
Margaret  Stowe  is  studying  interior  decorating  at  the  Cleveland  Art 

School. 
Virginia  Cole  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  in  Chicago. 
Velma  Rogers  is  taking  a  business  course  at  Columbia. 
Agnes  Decker  is  teaching  history,  civics,  and  Spanish  in  the  high 

school  at  Sandy  Creek  N.  Y. 
Charlotte  Crandall  is  teaching  English  and  History  in  Belfast  N.  Y. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  DRAMATICS  AND  GRADUATE 

CAREERS 

SAMUEL  A.  ELIOT  JR. 

Now  that  the  Smith  Dramatics  Association  is  firmly  on  its 
feet,  the  Smith  Theater  Workshop  has  passed  its  third  pro- 
duction, and  the  general  interest  in  theatricals  has  grown  so 
keen,  there  naturally  arises  the  question  among  Smith  stu- 
dents, "What  does  it  lead  to?"  Practical  work  in  Art,  practi- 
cal work  in  Music, — these  are  their  own  reward  in  that  a 
woman  may  pursue  them  as  avocations  without  thinking  of  a 
professional  career;  but  until  lately  the  professional  world 
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was  the  only  world  in  the  theater,  and  students  who  wanted  to 
specialize  in  playwriting  or  production  or  acting  had  perforce 
to  look  forward  to  "the  profession"  as  their  life  work,  or  feel 
themselves  mere  dilettantes.  Now,  "the"  profession  is  by  no 
means  an  impossible  one  for  college  women — I  think  it  no 
more  sordid  than  journalism,  for  instance — but  it  is  all  the 
same  an  unpleasant  way  of  life.  If  by  an  effort  you  can  be 
equally  happy  anywhere  else,  stay  away  from  the  white  lights. 
Opportunities  come  irregularly,  financial  returns  are  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  artistic  achievement  is  bought  at  terrible 
cost,  and  fame,  the  reward,  seldom  alights  on  the  worthiest 
heads.  I  was  instrumental  in  getting  a  girl  her  chance  on 
Broadway  once ;  she  got  excellent  notices ; — but  after  fourteen 
months  she  went  jobless  during  thirty-one,  and  has  only  just 
gotten  a  "bit"  at  $75  a  week.  Luckily  she  did  not  depend 
wholly  on  acting  for  her  livelihood.  Playwrights  are  served 
in  the  same  way.  Of  the  product  of  new  writers,  barely  one 
play  in  a  thousand  is  accepted;  and  that  is  rehashed  by  an 
"old  hand"  and  made  a  conventional,  commercial  "ware,"  void 
of  the  author's  vision.  Women  who  want  to  do  producing  have 
an  even  harder  struggle,  unless  they  can  invest  sufficient  capi- 
tal to  produce  a  whole  play  "on  their  own."  And  in  spirit  (I 
don't  mean  morals,  I  mean  art)  the  commercial  theater  to-day 
is  base:  sensitive  workers  in  it  of  long  standing — Winthrop 
Ames,  for  example, — are  deeply  discouraged,  and  younger  and 
hardier  talents,  many  of  my  own  friends,  are  looking  about 
for  other  channels  of  expression, — for  instance  Rollo  Peters, 
lately  director  of  the  Theatre  Guild,  Ralph  Roeder,  the  actor 
of  most  genius  among  the  original  Washington  Square  Play- 
ers, Theodore  Brown,  lighting  expert,  and  Irving  Pichel,  at 
present  a  producer  for  the  Shuberts.  So  even  from  people 
who  love  the  theater,  "stay  out  if  you  can"  is  the  general  and 
the  best  counsel. 

Not  that  we  regret  the  decision  of  the  Smith  graduate  who 
does  go  into  the  theater.  Two  of  the  players  in  The  Yellow 
Jacket  last  June  are  now  on  the  stage,  one  in  a  road  company, 
one  in  Henry  Jewett's  school  and  company  in  Boston.  The 
door  stands  open  to  the  aspirant  with  sufficient  push,  perse- 
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verance,  good  looks  and  "personality"  (talent  alone  is  never 
sufficient),  but  even  for  these  the  way  will  be  smoother  and 
probably  in  the  end  happier  if  between  graduation  and  the 
stage-door  a  special  course  of  training  is  undertaken.     I  have 
in  mind  one  girl,  Radcliffe  '15,  who  at  once  joined  the  Wash- 
ington Square  Players  and  did  well  in  bits,  but  failed  terribly 
when  given  a  big  part.     Since  then  she  has  led  a  laborious 
life  in  minor  stock  companies,  and  her  hand,  I  fear,  has  become 
subdued  to  what  it  works  in.     For  instruction  in  acting  by  it- 
self there  is  the  Sargent  School  in  New  York,  fully  equipped 
to  teach  technique  and  bring  its  pupils  to  the  managers'  atten- 
tion.    For  the  arts  of  the  theater  all  together,  there  is  the 
School  of  the  Theater  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh, 
which  turns  out  specialists  who  yet  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  the  related  arts.     Some  of  the  best  producers  in  the  coun- 
try go  there  to  "coach,"  to  try  out  plays,  or  to  tackle  particu- 
lar problems.     And  then  of  course  for  the  dramatists,  Profes- 
sor Baker's  courses  and  Workshop  at  Radcliffe  still  offer  the 
best  graduate  training  to  be  had  anywhere.     Oliver  Morosco, 
the  manager,  has  revived  the  prize  formerly  given  by  John 
Craig  when  he  had  a  stock  company  in  Boston,  and  is  about 
to  produce  the  first  of  the  prize  plays  at  the  Little  Theater  in 
New  York.     This  is  a  prize  of  $500  for  the  best  play  written 
by  one  of  Mr.  Baker's  students,  and  carries  with  it  a  guaran- 
tee of  production  with  the  usual  royalities.     Of  the  forty-odd 
plays  considered,  Mr.  Morosco  liked  four  or  five  and  intends  to 
try  them  out  in  his  summer  stock  company  at  Los  Angeles. 
He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  hopes  to  rely  on  the  Baker 
students  for  all  his  plays  in  future!     He  does,  however,  reject 
manuscripts  dealing  with  contentious  political  and  social  topics 
of  the  day, — and  the  college  playwright  is  often,  and  rightly, 
most  interested  in  just  such  plays.     If  American  drama  is 
ever  ft>  be  "thoughtful"  and  have  influence  on  affairs  as  Euro- 
pean drama  has,  the  college  men  and  women  must  insist  on 
writing  serious  plays.     Undergraduates  seldom   possess  the 
maturity  and  experience  therefor,  but  in  graduate  work  at 
Radcliffe  and  thereafter,  they  may  well  acquire  it.  The  breadth 
of  view  and  culture  that  accrue  from  college  training  to  those 
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who  try  to  get  it  is  needed,  of  course,  by  the  professional  thea- 
ter in  all  its  branches ;  so,  however  hard  it  may  be  on  the  in- 
dividual concerned,  we  who  love  the  theater  are  not  sorry  when 
a  college  graduate  is  irresistibly  sucked  into  the  little  world  of 
show,  gamble  and  fitful  inspiration. 

But  I  have  all  along  been  implying  that  theatric  interest  and 
talent  may  now  find  expression  outside  that  little  world — in 
close  connection  with  the  greater  world.  As  the  drama  and 
theater  have  grown  in  public  esteem — because  of  European, 
not  American,  accomplishment — the  true  cultivation  of  those 
arts  has  more  and  more  fallen  to  people  whose  underlying  vis- 
ion has  been  educational,  social,  or  merely  cultural, — not  mer- 
cenary or  egotistical.  "Little  Theaters"  are  supported  and 
sometimes  founded  by  people  rightly  called  amateurs,  whose 
activities  are  their  own  reward.  The  old-fashioned  social 
amateur  club  has  almost  everywhere  given  way  to  earnest, 
artistic  and  democratic  associations  that  try  to  do  worth- 
while and  if  possible  advanced  work  in  the  theater.  Often 
they  employ  experts  to  direct — and  the  career  of  Director  of 
Amateurs  is  offering,  especially  to  women,  more  and  more 
openings.  The  salaries  are  very  low,  of  course;  the  work 
falls  principally  in  the  evening,  and  for  only  half  the  year; 
but  the  job  is  fascinating  and  really  gives  one  more  self-ex- 
pression and  satisfaction  than  professional  toil  can.  Akin  to 
this  are  the  opportunities  to  combine  dramatic  work  with  so- 
cial service:  the  New  York  League  of  Women  Workers  re- 
cently wrote  me  for  names  of  Smith  students  who  might  take 
charge  of  the  plays  given  in  proletarian  and  immigrant  girls' 
clubs,  and  Miss  Patterson  and  Miss  Seggerman  of  last  year's 
class  have  both  gone  enthusiastically  into  that  work.  From 
such  Little  Theaters,  groups  and  clubs,  comes  a  steady  demand 
for  short  plays,  plays  well  within  the  powers  of  undergraduate 
writers,  which  may  eventually  get  into  vaudeville  and  make  a 
little  money  for  their  authors.  I  have  known  very  poor  plays 
which,  because  they  were  inexpensive  to  produce,  easy  for 
amateurs  to  act,  and  picturesque  or  "sweet,"  have  been  given 
all  over  the  country  by  play-hungry  societies.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Smith  Clubs  everywhere  are  thinking  of  giving 
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plays  for  the  benefit  of  the  $4,000,000  fund,  and  asking  me  to 
suggest  plays,  by  Smith  girls  if  possible.  The  woman  more  in- 
terested in  acting  than  in  producing  or  writing  can  also  find 
opportunities  in  these  "amateur"  activities,  not  infrequently 
on  a  salary.  The  Philadelphia  Little  Theater,  for  example, 
paid  a  leading  lady  and  a  few  other  actors,  but  used  volunteers 
for  most  of  the  parts.  The  Cincinnati  Art  Theater  did  the 
same.  The  St.  Louis  Little  Theater  that  Mr.  Burke  directed 
before  he  came  here  had  a  small  stock  company  expanded  at 
need  by  volunteers.  In  the  settled  social  life  no  less  than  in 
the  quality  of  plays  and  parts  the  actress  is  called  upon  to  do 
with  such  organizations  lies  infinitely  more  satisfaction  than 
in  stock  or  road  or  even  Broadway  professional  acting — unless 
fame  is  the  true  craving. 

To  girls  going  into  education,  dramatic  work  such  as  Smith 
now  offers  is  also  valuable.  In  schools  both  public  and  pri- 
vate the  arts  of  the  theater  are  now  cultivated.  The  Finch 
School  in  New  York  has  a  complete  theater  of  its  own,  with  a 
special  teacher.  Productions  of  Shakspere  and  occasionally 
of  moderns  like  Lady  Gregory  or  Dunsany  are  made  even  in 
High  Schools  with  more  and  more  attention  to  the  art  of  the 
production  and  appreciation  of  the  theater  for  its  own  sake. 
The  courses  in  drama  in  the  language  departments  have  a 
more  than  simply  cultural  value  to-day ;  similar  courses,  on  a 
more  elementary  scale,  are  being  given  not  only  in  schools  but 
to  Women's  Clubs,  in  Chautauquas,  for  "drama  classes"  of  all 
kinds  like  that  parodied  in  the  play  given  by  the  Northampton 
Amateurs  last  December.  There  should  be  more  and  more 
Smith  graduates  able  to  teach  such  courses.  And  coaching 
children  is  coming  to  be  a  part  of  the  job  of  some  teacher, 
usually  of  course  the  English  teacher,  in  a  great  many  High 
Schools,  not  to  mention  the  Speech  Departments,  in  junior 
colleges  etc.     To  coach,  you  must  know  how  to  act. 

I  have  indicated  here  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Smith  Col- 
lege dramatics  may  make  their  little  impression  on  the  big 
world,  and  lead  to  satisfying  work  for  graduates ;  but  of  course 
the  principal  result  of  our  awakened  interest  in  the  theater 
will  be  to  increase  the  number  of  critical,  discontented  women 
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in  the  public.  Women  are  really  the  arbiters  of  the  spoken 
drama,  especially  educated  women.  The  uneducated  prefer 
the  movies,  the  men,  most  of  them,  prefer  the  musical  shows, 
and  the  "legit"  is  leaning  more  and  more  on  women  who  are 
supposed  to  have  some  culture.  You  wouldn't  know  it,  to  look 
at  Broadway ;  but  it's  true.  If  Smith  can  send  out  a  few  score 
graduates  each  year  who  have  found  an  ideal  of  the  theater 
and  can  protest  and  agitate  against  the  slush,  the  superfi- 
ciality, the  trickiness  of  the  commercial  drama,  and  the  crude 
pretenses  of  the  business  theater,  the  time  and  effort  we  put 
into  dramatics  will  be  well  justified.  The  spectator  who  can 
tell  for  herself  when  John  Barrymore  is  acting  and  when  he  is 
faking,  and  express  her  indignation  at  the  fake ;  the  spectator 
who  can  see  Declassee  without  being  fooled  by  Ethel's  acting, 
and  express  her  contempt  of  the  play;  the  spectator  who  can 
enter  into  Gorki's  Xight  Lodging,  drink  it  up,  and  write  to  the 
newspaper  how  false  and  flippant  were  their  reviews  of  a  great 
work, — that  spectator  is  the  Smith  product  I'm  most  interested 
in.  In  the  past,  people  who  found  the  theater  idle,  shallow, 
disgusting,  simply  stayed  away.  Now  they  must  go ;  they  must 
read  up  the  plays,  know  how  to  choose  the  ones  to  patronize, 
have  an  active  critical  standard,  and  object  vigorously  to  the 
insincere  and  inartistic  things.  The  redemption  of  the  thea- 
ter lies  with  its  audience  far  more  than  its  artists,  who  depend 
on  the  audience  for  bread ;  and  a  Smith  College  audience 
must  be  developed  which  scattering  all  over  the  country  every 
June  will  do  its  full  share  in  redeeming  the  American  theater. 


THE  BLIND  VISCOUNT 

CLARINDA  D.  L.  BUCK 
PART  I. 

You  are  asked  to  turn  back  to  the  age  of  wayside  taverns  and 
stage  coaches,  of  town  watchmen  and  highwaymen,  of  pow- 
dered wigs  and  duels,  in  short,  to  that  most  romantic  of  ages 
for  which  I  confess  a  childish  weakness,  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  France  and  England  were  preparing 
to  cut  one  another's  throats  for  the  possession  of  Canada. 

I  presume  that  then,  as  now,  the  good  people  sighed  for  the 
passing  of  romance  and  thought  their  own  days  drearily  com- 
monplace. Then,  as  now,  little  boys,  reading  tales  of  chi- 
valry, closed  their  books  with  a  muttered,  "Ah,  if  I  had  only 
lived  then!"  In  any  case,  my  grandfather  several  times  re- 
moved, sighing  for  an  adventure,  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self, as  is  the  fate  of  little  boys,  with  a  peep  here  and  a  glance 
there  at  the  exciting  doings  of  the  grown-ups. 

It  was  while  I  was  wandering  through  the  country  cemetery 
at  Vanceville  that  I  first  made  my  acquaintance  with  the  Vis- 
countess. I  had  exhausted  the  slender  resources  for  entertain- 
ment offered  by  a  small  country  town,  and  was  roaming  deso- 
lately among  the  graves  on  the  hill-side,  idly  glancing  at  the 
inscriptions.  Most  of  the  grave  stones  informed  me  simply 
that  one  or  another  of  my  ancestors  "lay  in  peace."  I  fear  I 
was  being  frankly  bored  when  I  came  upon  her  grave.  It  was 
only  a  slab  of  gray  slate,  so  hidden,  it  would  surely  have  es- 
caped my  notice.  I  was  passing  on  when  I  observed  a  cruci- 
fix carved  at  the  top.  A  crucifix  among  the  graves  of  my 
Puritan  ancestors?  Shocking!  I  examined  the  stone  more 
carefully,  and  finally  succeeded  in  making  out  the  curious  in- 
scription. 

"In  Memory  of  Helene  Valliere,  Viscountess 

de  la  Rochefoucauld     Born  1738— Died  1759 

'May  God  Forgive  Her. 

I  Can  Not.' 

Erected  by  her  Husband." 
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"May  God  forgive  her.  I  cannot,"  and  only  twenty-one! 
What  manner  of  woman  must  she  have  been,  and  what  thing- 
had  she  done,  that  this  man,  her  husband,  could  carry  his  bit- 
terness so  far  as  to  brand  her  sin  upon  her  very  grave  ?  I  could 
not  put  the  matter  from  me.  All  afternoon  I  tried  to  picture 
this  strange  couple  and  reconstruct  their  adventures.  That 
evening  I  asked  my  uncle  about  the  French  gravestone,  but 
he  could  remember  no  story  concerning  it — nothing  save  that 
we  had  enough  French  relatives  way  back,  and  the  less  said 
about  them  the  better. 

The  next  day  inaugurated  a  period  of  rain  so  ruthlessly 
persistent,  that  it  was  not  long  before  the  resources  of  the  in- 
evitable attic  had  been  exhausted  and  I  had  read  myself  sick. 
It  was  in  a  volume  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  that  I 
came  upon  the  sheaf  of  letters  from  Master  Thomas  Whittle  to 
his  brother  Stephen.  Almost  the  first  words  that  caught  my 
eye  were  "And  so  Stephen,  this  Count  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  is 
staying  with  us  after  all."  And  there  in  those  ill-written, 
boyish  letters  lay  the  secret  to  my  lady's  inscription.  There 
is  so  much  irrelevant  matter,  and  so  much  that  had  to  be  filled 
in,  invented  and  pieced  together  later,  that  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  tell  the  story  in  Thomas's  own  words. 

The  early  spring  of  1758  was  unusually  severe.  The  first 
thaw  had  been  deceptive,  and  those  whom  necessity  forced  to 
travel  abroad  fared  badly.  The  country  inns  offered  little 
comfort  to  the  unfortunate  travellers  caught  in  the  late  snow- 
storm. And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  dispositions  of  host  and 
guest  suffered  with  the  cold  snap. 

When  Thomas  Whittle  opened  the  door  of  the  Pilgrim's  Rest 
Inn,  eight  pairs  of  eyes  were  turned  in  his  direction  with  an 
expression  of  relief  at  the  interruption.  Although  the  air  of 
the  room  was  hot  and  unspeakably  foul,  there  was  a  chill  in 
the  atmosphere  which  even  a  boy  of  eleven  could  hardly  fail 
to  notice.  Six  of  the  eight  people  gathered  at  the  table  evi- 
dently belonged  to  one  party.  They  had  reached  that  stage 
when  no  one  member  was  speaking  to  another,  and  all  were 
addressing  remarks  to  the  newcomers,  a  couple  seated  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  table.  Most  of  the  room  was  in  obscurity,, 
but  the  light  from  the  fire  fell  full  upon  this  couple. 
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The  woman,  or  girl,  possessed  a  fragile,  elusive  beauty.  She 
seemed  to  appeal  to  all  mankind  for  protection,  and  yet  to 
hold  herself  tantalizingly  aloof,  half  innocent  curiosity,  half 
worldly  disdain,  a  creature,  it  would  seem,  unfit  for  the  hard 
travel  of  the  age  and  season.  She  devoted  herself  to  her  com- 
panion with  a  motherly  attentiveness  which  sat  oddly  upon  her 
years,  the  more  so  that  he  was  evidently  the  older,  more  res- 
ponsible of  the  two. 

His  stern,  almost  forbidding  countenance,  the  firmness  of  his 
mouth  and  chin,  seemed  to  belie  a  certain  bewildered,  indeci- 
sive look  which  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he  scarcely 
lifted  his  eyes  from  his  lap,  or  looked  squarely  in  front  of  him. 
A  fineness  of  feature,  a  dignity  of  carriage,  and  with  it  all  an 
elusive  something — a  shadow  of  fear  or  suffering,  distin- 
guished him  from  his  fellow  travellers. 

As  Thomas  stepped  in  and  sat  down  on  the  bench  to  wait 
for  the  package  which  he  was  commissioned  to  take  home,  an 
elderly  gentleman,  with  long,  sweeping  moustaches  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear,  was  addressing  the  lady. 

"You  have  travelled  far?  The  weather  seems  hardly  suit- 
able for  a  lady  of  quality  to  be  out  in." 

The  girl  smiled. 

"For  myself  I  do  not  care.  Our  business  is  not  urgent,  but 
my  husband  is  very  anxious  to  reach  his  chateau  at  Beauport. 
I  fear  we  shall  have  to  content  ourselves  with  our  enforced 
stay  here.     It  is  a  shame,  Harry." 

The  men  about  the  table  looked  with  cool  disfavor  upon  this 
Harry  who  had  exposed  so  delicate  a  wife  to  the  inclemencies 
and  hardships  of  travel  for  a  mere  whim,  for  had  she  not  said 
their  business  was  not  urgent?  Rough  countrymen  for  the 
most  part,  they  prided  themselves  on  a  certain  chivalry,  and 
their  hearts  warmed  to  what  they  chose  to  consider  beauty  in 
distress.  She  must  be  an  angel  in  truth,  they  argued,  for 
there  had  not  been  one  reproachful  glance  or  discontented 
look. 

In  the  meantime,  the  object  of  their  critical  thoughts  sat 
unmoved.  He  had  frowned  slightly  at  his  wife's  speech,  and 
now  he  turned  with  a  grave  smile. 
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"As  you  say,  my  dear  Helene,  it  is  indeed  unfortunate." 

Helene  glanced  at  him  swiftly,  searching  his  face,  as  if  seek- 
ing some  underlying  meaning  to  his  words,  but  apparently  sat- 
isfied with  what  she  found  there,  only  laughed  softly. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  laugh,  having  too  much  of  disdain  and 
not  a  little  of  triumph.  In  fact,  for  the  moment  her  whole  ex- 
pression had  changed ;  the  saintly  beauty  had  given  way  to  the 
calculating  look  of  an  experienced  woman  of  the  world,  and  a 
curl  of  contempt  had  disfigured  the  mouth  whose  beauty  had 
haunted  many  a  young  gallant  of  Quebec.  But  it  was  only  for 
a  moment.  The  next  she  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  her 
husband's  shoulder,  saying, 

"It  was  of  you,  Henri,  I  thought.  There  are  so  few  comforts 
here.     I  am  afraid  you  will  find  it  hard." 

At  her  caress  and  the  note  of  tenderness  in  her  voice,  the 
tenseness  of  his  face  disappeared,  and  a  smile  so  genial  and 
spontaneous  that  it  transfigured  him  from  a  dignified  seigneur 
to  the  merriest  of  little  boys  passed  over  his  face.  Regardless 
of  the  company,  he  put  his  arms  about  her  and  drew  her  to 
him. 

"Bah,"  he  cried  gayly,  "I  am  an  ungrateful  wretch,  is  it  not 
so,  cherie?  Mon  Dieu,  I  wonder  sometimes  how  it  is  you  put 
up  with  me!  But  perhaps  it  shall  not  be  so  bad.  I  have  a 
friend.  Is  there  one  here  who  can  tell  me  where  Monsieur 
Joseph  Whittle  lives?" 

"Why,  there's  his  son  Thomas  over  there.  Come  forward, 
Thomas,  and  speak  to  the  gentleman,"  this  from  the  landlord, 
who  was  making  a  great  clattering  with  the  plates.  Master 
Thomas  came,  as  he  was  bid,  and  stopped  before  the  gentleman, 
who  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire-place,  leaning  against  the 
mantle-piece,  unheeding  the  waiting  figure  before  him. 

"Where  did  you  say  the  lad  was?"  the  Viscount  finally  asked. 

"Why  he's  right  under  your  nose.     You  must  be  blind!" 

Henri  bowed  gravely  to  the  speaker  with, 

"You  are  correct.     I  am." 

A  gasp — a  murmur  of  dismay  ran  through  the  room,  fol- 
lowed by  an  embarrassed  silence.  Everyone  avoided  looking 
at  his  neighbor.  It  was  broken  by  Henri  himself,  addressing 
the  boy, 
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"If  you  are  Joseph  Whittle's  son,  you  are  not  unknown  to 
me,  though  you,"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "could  scarcely  be 
expected  to  remember  me.  Will  you  take  a  message  to  your 
father  saying  that  his  cousin  Henri  de  la  Rochefoucauld  begs 
a  few  days  shelter  for  his  wife  ?  For  myself  I  can  remain  here, 
but  the  inn  is  scarcely  the  place  for  a  lady.  His  reputation 
for  hospitality  has  emboldened  me  to  presume  upon  my  claim 
of  kinship." 

Thomas  needed  no  second  bidding.  He  was  off  as  fast  as 
his  rather  short  legs  could  carry  him.  The  entertaining  of 
two  strangers  would  be  a  welcome  interruption  to  the  mono- 
tonous routine  of  the  Whittle  houshold.  In  a  surprisingly 
short  time,  a  coach  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  Joseph  descended 
in  person,  and  after  the  necessary  greetings  and  introduction, 
the  Viscount  and  his  wife  were  hurried  off. 

They  left  behind  them  a  deeply  impressed  group.  There 
were  few  who  had  not  heard  of  the  Viscount  Henri  Valliere  de 
la  Rochefoucauld,  an  intimate  of  General  Montcalm,  a  zealous 
patriot,  a  man  whose  resources  and  ability  for  clear  thinking 
made  him  a  valuable  addition  to  the  small  band  of  defenders 
at  Quebec.  As  far  back  as  the  previous  year,  he  had  prophe- 
sied that  unless  the  Intendant  and  Governor  would  cease  their 
bickerings  and  combine  for  the  defense  of  Quebec,  the  citadel 
would  fall.  So  far,  his  warnings  seemed  but  the  vapid  mut- 
terings  of  a  pessimist.  The  city  had  never  seemed  more  im- 
pregnable. It  proudly  flaunted  its  strength  and  challenged  the 
new  world  with  contemptuous  defiance.  But  within,  it  was 
riddled  with  corruption  and  torn  by  contending  factions. 

A  few,  too,  had  heard  the  gossip  concerning  his  marriage 
with  the  young  English  girl,  Helene  Brant,  which  had  caused 
such  a  sensation  in  the  political  circle  at  Quebec.  English  peo- 
ple were  not  popular  at  Quebec,  but  the  harshest  critics  were 
silenced  by  the  beauty  and  tact  of  the  Viscountess.  The  gos- 
sips changed  their  tune,  and  instead  of  questioning  De  Roche- 
foucauld's choice,  wondered  why  a  young  girl  of  such  beauty 
and  promise  should  sacrifice  her  youth  in  the  care  of  a  blind 
man  some  years  her  senior.  It  was  conceived  to  have  been  a 
love  match,  and  they  were  cited  as  a  perfect  example  of 
matrimonial  bliss. 
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For  the  next  few  days  the  town  hummed  with  these  bits  of 
news  and  much  more  of  the  same  kind.  Although  De  Roche- 
foucauld was  a  Frenchman,  his  wife  would  have  gained  his 
admittance  among  these  English  people  even  if  he  had  not  been 
the  cousin  of  one  of  the  prominent  townsmen.  Moreover 
Vanceville,  although  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  English,  lay  in  a 
French  district,  and  its  citizens  could  do  nothing  more  serious 
than  refuse  to  associate  with  those  French  who  chose  to  in- 
trude. On  this  occasion,  however,  there  was  no  question  of 
hostility.  The  village  felt  that  it  was  having  a  vacation  from 
its  straight-laced  respectability.  The  Whittles  were  keeping 
open  house,  and  the  townsfollk  were  not  long  in  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  for  satisfying  their  curiosity.  Those 
who  objected  on  principle  to  a  French  nobleman  as  immoral, 
soothed  their  conscience  and  nobly  did  their  duty  by  showing  a 
suitable  interest  in  "Joseph's"  kinsman. 

Through  all  the  festivity,  Master  Thomas  moved  in  a  kind 
of  delirium  of  joy.  He  could  scarce  believe  his  eyes  or  ears 
when  he  beheld  the  Viscountess  holding  his  father's  hand  and 
telling  that  gentleman  his  fortune  after  a  manner  evolved  from 
the  famous  "Carte  de  Tendre." 

Thomas  had  the  advantage  over  the  villagers  of  being  able 
to  see  behind  the  scenes,  and  what  he  himself  failed  to  be  an 
eye  witness  to  was  told  to  him  by  Hepzebeth,  who  had  been 
delegated  to  tend  to  Madame  the  Viscountess.  In  her  mind's 
eye,  Hepzebeth  already  saw  herself  a  lady's  maid  to  a  duchess, 
moving  through  "the  gilded  wickedness"  of  the  French  court. 
She  could  not,  in  all  the  excitement,  contain  herself,  and  for 
lack  of  a  better  confidante,  was  wont  to  draw  Thomas  aside  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hall  and  impart  to  him  with  much  rounding 
of  saucer-like  eyes  and  pursing  of  her  rather  large  mouth,  the 
doings  of  her  new  mistress. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  what  to  the  town  was  the  height  of 
giddiness,  seemed  rather  like  a  sixteenth  century  pink  tea  so- 
cial to  the  poor  Viscountess.  Nevertheless,  she  exerted  herself 
to  be  charming,  especially  to  Henri,  and  succeeded  mangnifi- 
cently. 

Strange  to  say,  no  sooner  had  the  weather  become  milder 
than  she  evinced  a  passionate  desire  to  remain.     She  declared 
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that  she  had  never  been  more  pleasantly  entertained  in  her  life, 
that  the  thought  of  recommencing  the  round  of  gaities  at  Que- 
bec positively  sickened  her,  and  finally,  that  Henri,  who  had 
contracted  a  slight  cold,  was  not  fit  to  travel.  So  they  stayed  on 
day  after  day,  in  spite  of  Henri's  growing,  and  ill-concealed 
anxiety  to  be  gone. 

The  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Viscountess  coincided 
strangely  with  the  arrival  in  town  of  a  young  Englishman 
whom  Helene  introduced  as  her  cousin,  Francis  Weldon.  Wel- 
don  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  at  the  house,  but  even  Hepze- 
beth,  who  was  on  the  lookout  for  scandal,  could  detect  nothing 
sentimental  in  the  relationship  between  the  cousins.  Indeed, 
Weldon  seemed  more  interested  in  De  Rochefoucauld  than  in 
his  wife.  Henri,  upon  whom  the  time  weighed  somewhat 
heavily,  found  the  conversation  of  the  Englishman  agreeable, 
and  for  long  afternoons,  while  Helene  entertained  and  perhaps 
scandalized  the  ladies,  the  two  men  talked  and  smoked. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  coming  of  Weldon  that  Hepze- 
beth  reported  that  the  relations  between  the  Viscount  and  his 
lady  were  showing  signs  of  strain.  In  proportion  as  Helene 
became  more  attentive  and  considerate,  Henri  grew  more 
silent  and  reserved.  Still,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  it,  un- 
less, as  Hepzebeth  said,  "It  was  the  cold  in  his  head  worrying 
him." 

It  was  some  three  weeks  after  this  arrival  that  matters  came 
to  a  head.  The  household  had  arisen  late  from  dinner,  the 
Viscount  had  retired  directly  to  his  room,  and  Thomas  was  sit- 
ting disconsolately  in  the  shadow  of  the  staircase,  hoping  his 
mother  wouldn't  remember  to  send  him  to  bed,  when  Weldon 
and  Helene  appeared  from  the  direction  of  the  sitting  room. 
Weldon  cut  her  sallies  short  with, 

"But  seriously,  Helene,  do  you  believe  that  Henri's  atti- 
tude towards  you  is  changing?  He  surely  can't  be  jealous  of 
me!" 

"No,"  she  replied,  "I  think  him  too  clever  for  that.  Some- 
times it  seems  that  a  blind  person,  having  more  time  to  re- 
flects, weights  the  little  incidents  of  life,  and  develops  a  power 
of  perceiving  disturbing  currents  of  thought  more  quickly, 
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perhaps,  than  we  do.  Henri  is  uneasy  and  worried — there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  but  I  believe  that  he  has  not  yet 
analyzed  his  feelings,  even  to  the  extent  of  forming  any 
definite  suspicion.  And",  she  added  with  a  little  laugh,  "I  do 
not  mean  that  he  shall  have  time  to.  I  think  I'll  ask  him  to  sign 
the  letter  tonight.  Our  English  troops  need  the  provisions, 
and  Beaufort  has  plenty.  The  chateau  is  a  convenient  meet- 
ing-place, and  Simon  understands.  He  ought  to  by  this  time. 
It  is  perfectly  safe — the  same  code  as  before.  No,  I  don't 
anticipate  any  great  difficulty  with  Henri.  Even  if  he  didn't 
love  me,  he  feels  bound  through  gratitude.  He  is  most  piti- 
fully thankful  for  my  having  cared  enough  to  marry  him,"  she 
laughed  softly,  "oh  yes,  I  think  I  can  manage  him !" 
Weldon  loked  at  her  admiringly  and  murmured, 
"You  are  wonderful !  If  he  could  only  see  you  tonight,  your 
task  would  be  already  accomplished." 

A  shadow  passed  over  Helene's  face,  and  she  spoke,  half  to 
herself, 

"There  is  something  about  him  I  don't  understand.     Some- 
times, when  he  looks  at  me  with  those  dead  eyes,  I  feel  as  if 
all  tenderness  and  pity  had  left  him  when  their  light  was  ex- 
tinguished.    I  wonder — what  he  would  do — if — " 
Weldon  broke  in  with, 

"If  he  finds  out?  Nothing!  What  could  he  do?  Next  to 
his  sense  of  patriotism,"  they  both  laughed  understandingly  at 
this,  "next  to  that  he  holds  his  family  pride  as  most  important. 
He  would  never  admit  to  the  world  that  anyone  a  De  Roche- 
foucauld had  married  could  be  less  than  perfect." 
The  Viscountess  laughed  ygain. 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  think  you  are  right.  It  is  too  easy — like  rob- 
bing babies,  but  shall  I  forget  it  is,  as  the  poets  say,  'for  King 
and  England,'  and  perhaps — a  little — for  you,"  she  added  with 
a  backward  glance  as  she  moved  away,  down  the  hall,  and 
disappeared  into  the  end  room. 

The  room  that  she  entered  was  only  dimly  lighted  by  the  two 
huge  candles  set  at  either  end  of  the  massive,  dark  oak  table 
which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  room.  Only  now  and 
then  when  the  fire  burned  high  could  one  see  the  bookcases 
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lining-  the  walls  and  the  high  secretary  in  the  furthest  corner. 

In  the  arm  chair  by  the  table  Henri  sat,  his  chin  resting  on 
his  left  palm,  while  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  he 
laboriously  worked  out  the  carved  pattern  of  the  table. 

Helene  crossed  to  him,  perched  herself  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  and  putting  her  arm  around  his  shoulders,  spoke  to  him 
soothingly,  patiently,  as  a  mother  might  to  a  moody  child. 

"Henri,  were  you  ill  tonight,  that  you  left  me  to  entertain 
these  people  alone?     It  was  scarcely  courteous." 

"My  dear,"  he  replied  wearily,  "I  can  hardly  believe  that  my 
presence  would  add  anything  to  their  enjoyment  or  yours.  I 
fear  I  have  no  longer  sufficient  social  grace — " 

Helene,  with  a  protesting  murmur,  drew  his  head  down  upon 
her  breast.  At  first,  he  resisted,  but  then,  with  a  weary  sigh, 
let  it  rest  there. 

"Have  I",  she  said,  "acted  in  any  fashion,  Henri,  to  displease 
you?" 

The  Viscount  sighed. 

"I  do  not  know,  perhaps  it  is  only  that  I  am  restless,  uneasy. 
This  house  oppresses  me." 

"My  dear,"  she  murmured,  bending  her  fair  head  until  her 
cheek  was  against  his  hair,  "my  dear,  I  have  thought  lately 
that  there  has  been  a  cloud,  a  something  which  troubled  you 
and  held  you  aloof,  a  shadow  which  I  can  not  dissipate.  A 
trouble  untold  is  heavier  for  the  keeping.     Can  you  not — ?" 

Henri,  with  a  swift  movement,  drew  her  down  into  his  lap, 
and  taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  said, 

"I  have  no  trouble  save  what  an  idle  brain  invents.  Dear, 
you  have  tied  your  youth  and  beauty  to  a  poor  substitute  for  a 
man.  I  cannot  say  fine  words  of  compliment.  Others  with 
eyes  must  tell  you  of  your  beauty.  It's  hard  to  talk — I  am  so 
much  alone.  But  if  you  knew  the  brightness  you  have  given 
me!  Your  very  voice  makes  lightness  in  my  dark.  Its 
memory  is  all  I  have  when  you  are  gone.  Trite  words,  I  know, ' 
but  true  for  me.  But  you  are  growing  restless,  of  late  some- 
times— oh,  I  am  mad  to  dream  of  it,"  laying  his  hand  on  her 
hair,  "they  say  your  hair  is  golden.  I  only  know  that  it  is 
soft  and  warm — warm  as  the  morning  sunlight  upon  my  hand. 
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Oh,  you  are.  all  I  have — all — all !  You  would  not  trick  me — 
yet,  when  I  think  of  all  your  youth,  I  wonder — why  did  you 
marry  me!" 

Helene  put  her  hand  on  his  mouth,  protesting,  but  he  went 
on, 

"Forgive  me,  Helene,  I  am  overwrought.  This  idleness  works 
havoc  in  my  mind  and  breeds  suspicion.  And  then  the  time  is 
one  of  doubt  and  fears.  Quebec  is  riddled,  teeming  with  cor- 
ruption, each  for  himself,  and  none  for  France,  and  Louis 
dances  while  England  gathers  men.  If  I  were  more  than  half 
a  man — but  then,  Helene,  there  is  so  little  firm  in  these  dark 
days,  what  may  I  cling  to,  if  not  to  you?  These  long  hours 
when  I  sit  and  think  and  dream  of  France  and  you,  of  all  that 
I  love,  your  fragrant  charm,  your  murmuring  voice,  Quebec, 
the  waters  lapping  at  its  base — your  voice  again — the  wa- 
ters— all  confused — Oh,  why  must  I  love  so  when  I  can  give  so 
little?" 

He  ceased,  overcome,  clinging  to  her  with  a  despairing  ten- 
derness. Helene,  half  frightened  by  this  unexpected  out- 
burst, exerted  herself  to  calm  him. 

"You  feel  too  strongly.  You  are  overtired.  Tomorrow — 
will  you  not  go  to  bed?" 

"I  cannot  sleep,"  Henri  objected,  "nor  am  I  tired." 

For  a  minute  or  two,  neither  spoke.  Finally,  the  Viscoun- 
tess got  up,  collected  a  pile  of  letters,  and  returned  to  perch 
herself  as  before  on  the  arm  of  her  chair.  Since  he  would  not 
rest,  she  offered  to  read  him  his  letters.  There  were  some,  she 
said,  of  an  urgent  nature,  one  especially,  needing  his  signature, 
a  bill  of  sale  for  provisions  from  his  farm  at  Beapre.  At  the 
first  mention  of  letters,  Henri's  uneasiness  returned  upon  him. 
Doubts,  half  fears,  seemed  to  settle  again  about  him,  and  at  the 
first  mention  of  his  signature,  he  rose  from  his  seat,  turning 
to  his  wife  with  the  old,  bewildered  expression,  all  tenderness 
gone  from  his  face. 

"There  have  been  a  great  many  letters  for  me  to  sign 
lately — more  and  more.  I  thought  I  remembered  signing  a 
bill  of  sale  but  a  fortnight  ago." 

"That  was  for  an  exchange  of  cattle,"  Helene  went  on  to  ex- 
plain.    Perhaps  her  explanations  were  too  valuable,  her  efforts 
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to  reassure  him  a  little  too  evident.  In  any  case,  her  speech 
had  the  very  opposite  effect  upon  the  Viscount,  from  its  in- 
tended purpose.  His  face  became  colder,  grimmer.  It  would 
have  been  hard  to  recognize  him  as  the  lover  of  but  a  few 
minutes  ago.  Even  the  softness  of  her  voice  seemed  to  irri- 
tate him.     He  cut  her  short  with, 

"I  am  sorry,  but  I  can  not  sign  it." 

"But  you  must!"  For  a  moment,  his  wife  had  forgotten 
herself.  Fear  of  disappointment,  instead  of  sharpening  her 
wits,  had  made  her  lose  control  of  the  situation.  A  note  of 
anger  had  crept  in. 

"Must?  Why  must  I?"  he  took  her  up,  frowning  disapprov- 
ingly. 

Helene  recovered  herself  with  a  start. 

"I  mean  eventually  it  will  be  necessary.  You  must  sign  your 
papers  if  your  estate  is  to  be  carried  on.  Really,  Henri,  you 
are  making  too  much  of  a  thing  of  little  consequence." 

Seeing  him  unmoved,  she  put  forth  all  her  power  in  an  ap- 
peal. Tender  and  gracious  she  could  be,  as  few  women  could. 
She  reminded  him  of  his  late  words.  Had  he  not  said  himself 
that  the  solitude  was  working  on  his  nerves?  Putting  both 
hands  on  his  shoulder,  she  asked, 

"It  is  not,  Henri,  that  you  doubt  me?" 

For  a  moment,  her  husband  hesitated.  Then,  pulling  her 
hands  away,  he  held  her,  seeming  to  search  her  uplifted  face 
with  his  sightless  eyes  for  a  moment.     Then  sadly, 

"I  am  afraid  I  do." 

"Henri,"  she  protested,  "It  is  your  mad  dreams  again!" 

He  let  go  her  hands  and  walked  away  before  he  answered, 
speaking  half  to  himself,  half  to  his  wife,  who  stood  watching 
him,  at  a  loss  for  her  next  move. 

"Perhaps  my  other  dreams  were  madness,  too.  When  you 
are  with  me,  I  can  not  reason,  but  even  then,  of  late,  the  doubt 
is  there,  and  when  I  am  alone,  more,  more !  Perhaps  it  is  not 
you,  but  somewhere,  someone  is  tricking  me.  It  is  not  only 
recently,  but  before,  in  a  thousand  little  things,  even  at  Que- 
bec, at  Beaupre,  I  have  felt  that  there  was  something  wrong, 
an  intangible  disturbing  something  I  always  sought  for,  never 
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reached.  But  now,  oh,  these  are  useless  words!  What  it  is 
you  are  seeking,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  dare  not  sign  that 
paper." 

"Very  well,  since  you  will  not  believe  me,"  broke  in  Helene 
angrily,  "perhaps,  to  ease  your  mind,  you  might  be  induced  to 
trust  your  worthy  cousin  here.  You  do  not  answer.  Shall  I 
call  him  in  to  prove  your  wife's  good  faith  or — " 

"If  you  wish  it,"  the  Viscount  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Yes, 
you  might  call  him  in — But  I  will  keep  the  paper." 

It  was  as  well  for  her  husband  perhaps,  that  he  could  not  see 
her  face  as  she  left  the  room  in  search  of  Mr.  Whittle.  He  re- 
mained standing  as  she  had  left  him,  the  paper  held  listlessly 
in  his  hand.  Perhaps  he  had  not  thought  that  she  would  go. 
He  doubted  his  own  mind.  Was  he  wrong?  Quite  probably. 
Sometimes  he  feared  he  was  not  altogether  sane.  Might  not 
this  readiness  to  suspect  be  but  a  sign  of  an  unsettled  mind? 
What  would  his  cousin  Joseph  think?  It  was  a  miserable 
affair  at  best.  So  there  he  stood,  pathetic  in  his  uncertainty, 
not  daring  to  go  forward,  yet  mistrusting  his  intuitive  fore- 
boding. It  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  he  heard  his  wife 
re-enter  with  Joseph.  This  particular  doubt  would  soon  be 
settled  at  least  . 

Helene  came  swiftly  forward,  turning  with  a  little  laugh  to 
her  companion. 

"You  see  my  husband  is  business-like  to  an  extreme.  He 
wishes  a  witness,  or  something  of  the  kind.  Is  it  not  that, 
Henri?  He  says,  rather  ungallantly,  I  think,  that  females  can 
know  nothing  of  business  affairs.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  I 
must  confess  these  legal  terms  before  me." 

Henri  bowed  slightly  to  his  wife,  turned  and  held  out  the 
paper  to  his  cousin  with — 

"My  wife  would  make  me  out  ungrateful,  indeed.  Truly  I 
think,  at  times,  women  are  cleverer  far  than  men  in  these 
'business  affairs,'  as  she  calls  them.  But  she  is  right.  I  hate 
to  bore  her  with  these  wearisome  details.  If  you  would  be  so 
kind." 

Joseph,  with  a  puzzled  glance  at  the  Viscount  and  his  wife, 
took  the  proffered  paper  and  read  it  aloud.     It  was  evidently 
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only  a  bill  of  sale  for  certain  provisions  with  which  Henri  often 
supplied  the  army,  made  out  to  Francois  Clairlon,  a  kind  of 
quartermaster  for  Montcalm's  forces.  It  all  seemed  perfectly 
clear  and  simple,  as  Joseph  remarked. 

Henri  reached  for  the  paper  in  silence,  paused  for  a  moment, 
then  sat  down,  fumbling  for  the  quill  pen,  paused  again  and 
then  looked  up. 

"I  thank  you.     Is — is  there  nothing  more  on  the  paper?" 

"Nothing,"  responded  Joseph,  "I  see,  my  dear  cousin,  that 
you  have  the  distrust  of  the  blind.  Suspicion  is  a  vicious  thing. 
It  poisons  the  most  innocent  remark.     It — " 

"Enough,"  Henri  interrupted  him,  "you  are  right.  It  is  in- 
sidious.    It  grows  on  one." 

Without  further  grumbling,  he  took  up  the  pen  and  slowly 
and  laboriously  signed  his  initials,  folded  the  paper  and  arose 
with  a  sigh,  handing  it  to  Helene,  who  had  come  forward.  He 
seemed  tired,  dispirited,  and  spoke  with  labored  courtesy, 

"Cousin,  I  thank  you.  I  am  afraid  I  have  been  but  a  heavy 
burden  to  your  hospitality,  but  it  will  not  be  for  long  now. 
The  roads  are  traversable.  But  now,  tonight,  I  crave  your 
pardon.  I — I  am  very  tired.  You  will  excuse  me,  I  am  sure, 
if  I  retire." 

He  bowed  to  his  wife,  and  made  his  way  slowly  into  the 
inner  room,  leaving  Helene  gazing  after  him,  a  vague  fear  in 
her  eyes. 


POETS 

ELEANOR  C.  CHILTON 

Poets  are  not  scribblers  all — 
Men  who  mark  up  paper  sheets — 
And  chew  on  stubby  penholders. 

Some,  in  the  dusty  ways  of  life, 

Men  who  hug  the  shadowed  wall, 

Men  who  toil,  and  strain,  and  sweat, 

And,  lacking  beauty,  feel  regret — 

Are  poets. 
And  the  wanderers  through  starlit  ways — 
The  scorners  of  cities, 
And  bricked-in  days — 

Whose  gods  are  Color,  and  Light,  and  Shade, 
Are  poets. 

And  all  those  who  love — 

Love  with  every  breath, 

Love  dominantly — 

Those  who  see,  in  every  flower,  and  bird,  and  tree- 

An  analogy 

To  Love — and  Love's  power — 

They  are  all  poets. 
— Well,  all  of  us  are  sometimes  poets — 
When  I  see  October — 

(The  Cynic — the  Satirical) 
With  his  ruthless  killing 
Destroy  the  vast  miracle 
Of  five  long  month's  growing — 

Taking,  with  one  sweep 

Of  his  wind-woven  net, 

The  dead,  withered  heap 

Of  leaves — 
(Once  vital,  clinging, 
Swaying,  swinging — 
Sap-filled  and  sun-grilled) 

I  am  a  poet,  too. 
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A  THOUGHT  BEYOND 

CATHERINE  E.  YOUNG 

"See  here,  Stan,  what  d'yuh  take  me  fer?  D'yuh  think 
I'm  goin'  sit  around  on  the  front  porch  all  my  life,  waitin'  fer 
yuh  t'  pile  up  a  little  dough?" 

"But  Anna,  doncher  see  that  ter  marry  we  gotta  have  money 
and  ter  have  money  we  gotta  save?     We  can't  live  on  love." 

"Righto  we  can't  live  on  love.  But  the  weddin'  bells  don't 
seem  no  nearer  to  chimin'  fer  all  yer  grubbin'  and  savin.'  An' 
while  a  gurl's  young,  an'  wants  ter  have  some  fun,  'tain't  no 
cinch  ter  sit  on  the  porch  an'  dream  o'  home  an'  hubby  when 
her  beau  ain't  got  enough  t'  take  her  t'  the  Gardens  fer  a  dance, 
or  t'  the  movies!" 

"Gee,  Anna,  I  hate  ter  be  tight.  But  I  ain't  got  no  money 
ter  spend  that  way.  It  takes  most  all  my  pay  ter  keep  my 
belly  full  an'  my  back  covered.  An'  what's  left  goes  in  the 
bank." 

"Stan,  what's  the  use?  Fer  all  yer  savin',  we  can't  git 
spliced  fer  years.  An'  I  tell  yuh  a  gurl  wants  a  good  time 
while  she's  young,  take  it  from  me,  she  does.  If  yuh  had  any 
gumption  about  yuh,  yuh'd  git  Mike  Donahue's  job  as  foreman. 
That's  double  pay  t'  yours." 

"Anna,  can't  yuh  be  willin'  ter  wait  for  me?  I  know  it's 
hard  an'  long,  but  I'm  crazy  'bout  yuh,  kid,  honest  t'  God  I  am! 
That's  what  keeps  me  slavin'  an'  toilin'  an'  sweatin'  blood  day 
in  an'  day  out,  over  there  t'  old  Austin  Larro way's  blasted 
mill !  That's  what  makes  me  seem  like  such  a  cheap  guy  now. 
I  tell  yuh,  kid,  I'd  give  up  if  I  didn't  kinda  think  that  mebbe 
yuh'd  be  as  crazy  'bout  me  some  day  as  I  am  'bout  yuh.  If 
yuh  can  only  wait  two — mebbe  three  years — I'll  have  the  dough 
by  then,  by  God,  I  will!" 

Anna  Seriakowski  leaned  back  and  critically  regarded  her 
lover  with  half-closed  eyes.  He  was  good  to  look  upon.  And — 
a  satisfied  little  smile  played  around  her  lips — he  was  crazy 
about  her.     But — her  mouth  hardened — marriage  was  what 
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she  wanted.  Marriage  meant  freedom  from  the  drudgery  of 
clerking  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  five  at  night.  It 
meant  an  end  of  giving  all  her  money  to  feed  and  clothe  eight 
hungry,  ragged  little  brothers  and  sisters.  It  meant  a  home 
of  her  own,  and  freedom  from  her  father's  drunken  tyranny, 
her  mother's  querulous  complaining.  It  also  meant  money, 
and  Stanislas  Turzki,  for  all  his  good  looks,  for  all  his  love, 
never  seemed  to  get  ahead.  Nevertheless,  there  was  no  harm, 
and  much  enjoyment,  in  fanning  the  flames  of  his  ardor. 

"Oh,  can  the  mush,"  she  replied  goodhumoredly.  "Yuh 
know  I  like  yuh  all  right,  Stan.  But  now  yuh'd  better  beat  it. 
It's  past  one,  and  you  an'  me  both  gotta  hit  Main  Street  at  the 
crack  o'  dawn  termorrer." 

When  they  had  exchanged  their  usual  good-night  kisses, 
and  Stanislas  was  started  half-way  down  the  steps,  Anna  sang 
out  airily,  as  if  she  had  only  just  remembered. 

"Oh,  Stan,  yuh  needn't  bother  t'  come  'round  termorrer 
night.  I'm  goin'  ter  the  Gardens  with  Tony  Shippacassee. 
Yuh  don't  care,  d'yuh?" 

An  inarticulate  grunt  was  Stanislas's  only  reply  as  he 
gloomily  turned  homeward.  For  over  a  year  he  had  been 
slaving  at  the  Pilgrim  Cereal  Mill  in  the  hope  of  some  day 
having  enough  money  to  marry  Anna  Seriakowski.  It  was 
almost  vain,  for  living  was  high  in  the  factory  town  of  Mill- 
heim,  and  his  pay  was  scant.  His  toil,  his  plans  meant  little 
to  Anna,  he  well  knew.  And  yet  he  could  not  bear  to  give  her 
up. 

The  next  day  seemed  to  Stanislas  the  hottest  he  had  ever 
known.  It  was  July,  but  even  that  seemed  hardly  to  account 
for  the  unnaturally  intense  heat  which  enwrapped  the  whole 
world  and  which  was  at  its  intensest  in  the  exploding  room  of 
the  mill.  When  the  twenty-five  whirring  monsters  were  work- 
ing at  high  speed,  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  unbear- 
ably hot.  About  half-past  ten,  muttering  that  he  could  stand 
it  no  longer,  he  shut  off  the  power  from  his  machine  and  tot- 
tered over  to  the  cold  air  shaft,  a  thing  forbidden  by  company 
rule. 

"Wouldn't  stand  there  if  I  was  you,  Turzki,"  called  Mike 
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Donahue,  the  foreman.  "Waldbeck's  been  havin'  trouble  with 
his  machine  all  mornin'  and  somethin'  might  happen." 

Stanislas,  like  most  men  of  the  twentieth  century  had  im- 
plicit confidence  in  machinery. 

"Oh,  hell,  nothin'  ain't  goin'  ter  happen,"  he  muttered.  "An' 
I'm  so  damned  hot  I  don't  care  if  it  does." 

He  stood  gasping  in  the  reviving  coldness  of  the  air.  He 
opened  his  mouth  in  the  hope  that  it  would  pour  into  his  throat 
and  down  into  his  lungs.  And  then,  while  he  stood  motion- 
less with  sheer  relief,  there  was  an  ominous,  tearing  sound 
from  Waldbeck's  machine. 

"The  belt's  gone!"  groaned  the  German,  as  the  huge,  broad 
band,  white  hot,  wrenched  itself  from  the  revolving  wheels 
and  flew  down  the  room,  encircling  Stanislas's  waist  like  a  liv- 
ing, fiery  serpent.     He  went  down  voiceless  as  a  dummy. 

"Holy  Mother!  the  poor  devil's  a  goner  this  time,"  muttered 
Mike  Donahue  under  his  breath  as  he  ran  to  help.  Two  of  the 
men  had  kicked  the  unconscious  body  free  of  the  burning 
band,  while  another  put  in  an  emergency  call  for  the  stretcher 
from  the  mill  hospital. 

When  they  got  him  on  the  operating  table  to  dress  his  burns, 
the  doctor  said  his  chance  of  complete  recovery  was  hopeless — 
his  chance  of  life  was  one  in  a  thousand.  But  they  saved  him. 
It  took  nine  months  in  the  hospital  to  do  it,  and  though  they 
gave  him  life,  they  could  not  give  him  health.  He  would  al- 
ways have  to  be  careful. 

Mike  Donahue  came  to  see  him  often  while  he  was  in  the 
hospital.  Anna  came  with  him  sometimes.  Mike  gave  him 
some  good  advice. 

"Ye'll  niver  be  able  to  do  more  than  sweep  up  over  at  the  Pil- 
grim now.  And  I'm  tellin'  ye,  man,  'twas  old  Larroway  was 
responsible  for  this.  Manny's  the  time  I've  asked  fer  new 
equipment,  but  he  put  me  off  ivery  time.  'Twere  cheaper  ter 
take  the  building  inspector  to  dinner  than  to  keep  those 
machines  in  good  workin'  order.  Sue  fer  damages,  man,  I'll 
wager  there's  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  it  fer  ye!" 

Fifteen  thousand  dollars!  Stanislas's  heart  gave  a  leap  of 
joy,  and  he  turned  to  Anna,  his  eyes  shining. 
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"Anna!  If  I  had  that  much,  vuh'd  marry  me  then,  wouldn't 
yuh?" 

"Would  I  marry  yuh!  Say,  kid,  ask  me  somethin'  hard! 
Take  it  from  me,  yuh  wouldn't  have  ter  wait  no  time  a-tall  fer 
yer  little  Anna !" 

Inspired  with  hope,  he  filed  claim  for  damages  in  the  amount 
of  fifteen  thousand  dollars  against  the  Pilgrim  Cereal  Mill  and 
Austin  Larroway,  its  president.  When  the  case  came  up  for 
trial  just  after  he  was  dismissed  from  the  hospital,  he  took  the 
witness  stand  in  his  own  behalf  Mike  Donahue  was  the  only 
other  person  to  appear  for  him.  Though  they  both  felt  very 
sure  of  the  outcome  of  the  case  of  Turzki  vs.  the  Pilgrim 
Cereal  Mill,  yet  all  their  confidence  was  shaken  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Austin  Larroway.  He  was  a  small,  white-haired 
gentleman  with  a  very  red  nose  set  in  the  midst  of  a  wrinkled, 
dead-white  face.  He  had  an  air  of  perfect  composure,  and 
there  was  in  his  pale,  blue  eyes  a  baffling  suggestion  of  im- 
mutable coldness  which  you  couldn't  understand  until  you 
gazed  into  them  for  some  time,  after  which  you  realized  that  it 
was  because  the  left  eye  was  glass.  When  he  took  the  wit- 
ness stand,  he  maintained  that  his  company  was  not  liable  for 
damages,  because  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  in  that  he  was  standing,  when  the  accident  overtook 
him,  in  a  place  expressly  forbidden  to  the  workmen  by  the 
rules  of  the  company. 

Stanislas  had  a  sense  of  injustice  and  wrong  burning  in  his 
heart,  but  he  was  forced  to  admit  the  weakness  of  his  claim — 
not  only  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  broken  a  company  rule, 
but  that  he  had  been  fully  conscious  of  doing  so  at  the  time. 
In  consideration  of  this  evidence,  it  was  natural  to  expect  the 
verdict  which  was  eventually  returned — no  damages. 

Iron  hatred  entered  Stanislas's  soul.  He  was  overwhelmed 
with  a  cold,  calculating,  undying  desire  for  revenge  upon  Aus- 
tin Larroway. 

"Oh  God,  lemme  get  square  with  that  damned  cur!"  agonized 
Stanislas. 

He  knew  now  he  could  never  marry  Anna,  but  it  gave  him  a 
sort  of  melancholy  pleasure  to  see  her.  He  was  not  surprised 
when  one  night  she  suddenly  said, 
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"I'm  goin'  ter  marry  Tony  Shippacassee  next  month,  Stan. 
Thought  I'd  better  tell  yuh.  A — a  gurl's  got  ter  look  out  fer 
herself  these  days,  yuh  know." 

"Sure  thing — and — hope  yuh'll  be  happy,  Anna!"  He 
laughed  shortly.  In  life,  then,  a  woman  loves  a  man  for 
richer,  never  for  poorer,  for  better,  never  for  worse.  He  could 
have  won  Anna,  had  he  not  been  embraced  by  the  flaming  ser- 
pent of  the  Pilgrim  Mill.  If  he  had  that  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars for  which  he  had  sued,  and  which  Austin  Larroway  had 
snatched  from  him,  she  would  be  his  at  this  very  moment. 
Fifteen  thousand  dollars!  A  trifle  to  Austin  Larroway — the 
whole  world  to  Stanislas  Turzki. 

Mike  Donahue  had  been  his  truest  friend.  He  had  given 
him  work  at  the  Pilgrim  Mill,  doing  odd  jobs  and  sweeping  and 
cleaning.  As  the  days  went  on,  especially  after  Anna's  mar- 
riage, he  became  more  gloomy  and  morose,  sunk  deeper  and 
deeper  in  a  mechanical  repetition  of  the  light  tasks  which  were 
all  he  was  fit  for.  Sometimes,  while  sweeping  off  the  factory 
steps,  or  polishing  one  of  the  windows,  he  would  catch  sight 
of  Austin  Larroway,  and  his  ever-present,  ever-smouldering 
wish  for  vengeance  would  flare  up  with  greater  intensity.  The 
remembrance  of  the  inscrutable  coldness  in  Larroway's  pale 
blue  glass  eye  made  him  grind  his  teeth  in  the  unhoiiest  anger 
he  had  ever  felt.  He  often  stood  at  an  upper  window  when 
the  shifts  were  changing,  and  watched  the  stream  of  men 
pouring  in  and  out.  At  the  thought  that  he  had  once  been  one 
of  that  strong,  healthy  crew,  his  rage  overwhelmed  him,  and  he 
cursed  himself  into  an  insane  fury.  He  cursed  aloud  one  day, 
and  was  startled  to  hear  a  pleasant,  even  voice  behind  him, 

"Life  has  certainly  given  you  a  rotten  deal,  old  man.  We're 
all  mighty  sorry  for  you,  but  why  make  it  worse  by  kicking  all 
the  time?" 

He  turned  and  looked  into  the  merry  blue  eyes  of  a  tall,  fair- 
haired,  red-cheeked  lad  of  nineteen.  He  had  often  seen  this 
youth  at  work  about  the  factory,  and  had  noticed  his  cheer- 
fulness, his  fellowship  with  the  other  men,  and  his  love  of  fair 
play,  which  always  cropped  out  when  any  quarrels  took  place. 
Ordinarily,  Stanislas  might  have  taken  immediate  heed  of  his 
friendly  words,  but  now  he  answered  gruffly, 
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"Kick?  I  guess  yuh'd  kick  too,  and  kick  hard  if  yuh  had 
the  rotten  treatment  from  that  cur  of  a  Larroway  that  I've 
had.  Health  gone,  job  gone,  girl  gone!  Yuh  don't  think  a 
man's  gonna  love  another  man  fer  all  that,  d'yuh?" 

"It  was  hard  luck,"  replied  the  boy,  "but  remember  this. 
Larroway  had  his  side  in  the  matter,  too.  You  did  break  the 
rule,  you  know.  And  Larroway  couldn't  make  your  girl  stick 
to  you  when  you  lost  out,  could  he?" 

"Damn  him !  He  would  never  a'  missed  that  fifteen  thousand 
I  sued  fer.  He  could  a'let  me  have  it  without  ever  feelin'  it. 
And  if  he  had,  I'd  have  got  my  girl,  I  tell  yuh.  I'd  have  beat 
Tony  Shippacassee!" 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  Mr.  Larroway.  He's  not 
poor,  but  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  give  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
to  every  man  who  is  injured  while  breaking  a  company  rule. 
No  factory  could  do  that." 

"I  guess  yuh  ain't  never  had  no  one  double-cross  yuh.  Talk- 
in's  easy.  Havin'  a  thing  happen  ter  yuh's  different!"  And 
Stanislas  turned  away. 

But  all  the  rest  of  the  day  he  kept  hearing  the  boy's  calm, 
friendly  voice,  kept  thinking  of  his  words.  At  closing  time  he 
hailed  Mike  Donahue, 

"Hey,  Mike,  who's  that  young  kid  standin'  over  there,  talkin' 
ter  Jadrowitz?" 

"That  kid?  Man  alive,  don't  ye  know  who  that  is?  That's 
Larroway's  son!" 

"Him?     His  son?     My  God— no!     What's  he  doin'  here?" 

"Learnin'  the  business,  so's  he  can  go  in  with  his  dad  by  and 
by.  I'm  tellin'  ye,  that  boy's  the  only  person  in  the  world  that 
Austin  Larroway  gives  a  whoop  fer!" 

Austin  Larroway's  son! 

"Remember  this.  Larroway  had  his  side  in  the  matter,  too. 
You  did  break  the  rule,  you  know." 

These  words  rang  maddeningly  through  Stanislas'  head,  like 
whips  that  lashed  his  soul.  Austin  Larroway's  son!  No 
wonder  he  saw  the  president's  "side  in  the  matter." 

"T'  have  t'  see  his  brat  every  day,"  thought  Stanislas,  and 
thereafter  his  restless,  burning  eyes  followed  young  Larro- 
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way's  every  move  with  a  sinister  intensity  that  would  have 
been  awesome  had  any  one  noticed  it. 

"Hey  there,  Turzki,  get  a  move  on  ye,  and  haul  up  one  o' 
them  stacks  o' boxes.  We  gotta  have'em  right  away !"  Don- 
ahue's voice  broke  rudely  into  his  musing. 

Startled  into  needless  haste,  he  tripped  over  a  loose  rope  left 
carelessly  on  the  floor,  and  sent  the  boxes  flying  pell-mell  in 
every  direction.  Some  of  the  men,  seeing  the  pitiful  little  ac- 
cident, started  to  laugh,  at  which  Stanislas,  losing  what  little 
control  he  had  over  his  too-fiery  temper,  turned  fiercely  with, 

"Shut  your  dirty  mouths!" 

"Hold  on,  Turzki,"  began  Donahue,  when  young  Larroway, 
interrupting  with, 

"Oh,  never  mind,  Donahue.  No  harm  done,"  left  his  ma- 
chine and  began  to  help  Stanislas  pick  up  the  boxes. 

"There.  Now  you're  all  right,"  he  said  when  they  had 
finished. 

"Aw,  thanks,"  muttered  the  Pole  in  half  ashamed,  half 
grateful  tones. 

Afterwards,  he  wondered  why  Austin  Larroway's  son,  in- 
stead of  Jadrowitz,  for  instance,  had  come  to  his  aid. 

"But  I  wish  he  didn't  belong  to  that  man !" 

"You  ain't  got  no  feelin'  o'  love  fer  our  president,  have  yuh?" 
said  Jadrowitz  teasingly,  one  day  at  lunch  hour. 

"I  hate  him.  Some  day  I'm  goin'  ter  pay  him  back!"  re- 
lied Stanislas,  simply. 

To  pay  him  back!  He  meant  to  kill  him — he  brooded  over 
it  for  days,  thinking,  planning.  Now  he  carried  with  him  al- 
ways the  gleaming  stiletto  which  Beppo  Masion  had  given  him. 
He  saw  it  all  so  clearly.  One  second,  and  it  would  be  over. 
Yet  one  second  of  pain,  and  then  eternal  anguish.  He  had 
sometimes  prayed  for  death  to  end  his  own  torment — it  could 
never  be  enough  punishment  for  his  enemy.  And  slowly  from 
the  seed  of  his  bitterness  grew  the  deeply  rooted  conviction 
that  death  would  be  no  revenge — he  must  inflict  a  living  tor- 
ture upon  Austin  Larroway.  But  how,  how,  how?  The  pain 
of  his  body  had  meant  little  to  him — it  had  been  the  loss  of 
Anna  which  had  goaded  his  soul  to  frenzy.     There  leaped  into 
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Stanislas's  overwrought  brain  an  idea  so  cruel,  so  horribly 
fiendish,  that  he  dared  not  face  it — at  first.  But,  he  brooded 
over  it  more,  and  more,  until  he  could  not  shake  it  off.  It  had 
become  part  of  his  soul.  By  striking  at  Austin  Larroway 
through  the  person  he  most  loved  in  all  the  world,  he  could 
brand  his  soul  with  a  belt  of  fire ! 

He  knew  that  at  last  revenge  was  near,  and  he  rejoiced  in 
wild  exultation.  He  could  do  it — he  dared  not  think  how 
easily !  For  three  weeks  the  boy  had  been  absorbed  in  learn- 
ing the  operation  of  a  grain  exploding  machine.  Every  day  he 
staggered,  spent  and  worn  with  the  heat,  to  the  cold  air  shaft, 
when  the  men  took  a  five  minute  rest  period  in  two  shifts  at 
half  past  ten.     The  men  always  warned  him  about  it. 

"I'm  safe  enough  now.  Lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the 
same  place,  you  know." 

"He  is  wrong — he  is  wrong!  Lightning  can  be  made  to 
strike  twice  in  the  same  place !"  gloated  the  little  thought-dev- 
ils that  had  taken  possession  of  Stanislas's  soul. 

He  reserved  his  plan  until  the  hottest  day  in  August. 

One  by  one  the  men  dragged  in — already  too  worn  out  with 
the  heat  of  the  day  to  have  any  zest  for  work.  One  by  one  the 
exploding  monsters  began  their  monotonous  whirring,  and 
reluctantly,  half-heartedly,  every  one  settled  down  until  the 
first  five  minute  rest  period. 

Stanislas  alone  was  nervous,  restless.  Now  he  would  sweep 
feverishly  for  five  minutes — then  he  would  polish  the  win- 
dows— only  to  leave  them  half  finished  and  take  to  pacing  up 
and  down  the  room.  Once  or  twice  Donahue  eyed  him,  but 
knowing  how  strange  and  moody  he  had  been  since  his  acci- 
dent paid  no  further  heed  to  him. 

At  half-past  ten,  twelve  of  the  whining  machines  stopped 
and  the  weary  workers  sank  down  to  enjoy  the  brief  rest. 
Larroway  went  at  once  to  the  cold  air  shaft. 

"Ach,  mein  Kind,  be  careful !  Dot  is  against  der  rule," 
called  Waldbeck. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right."  He  stood,  smiling  at  the  kindly  old  Ger- 
man, and  wiping  the  sweat  from  his  face. 

The  ominous,  tearing  noise  that  had  presaged  Stanislas's 
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tragedy  sounded  through  the  room.  The  boy  stiffened,  every 
muscle  paralyzed  with  terror,  utterly  unable  to  move  from  the 
shaft  railing. 

A  horror  came  into  Stanislas  Turzki's  heart — greater  than 
any  he  had  ever  felt.  In  a  sudden  flash  he  saw  the  radiant 
youth  which  his  insane  vengeance  was  killing,  realized  in  that 
awful  moment  that  though  he  hated  the  father,  he  loved  the 
son,  and  knew  that  revenge  must  not  be  wreaked  upon  the  in- 
nocent. As  the  sound  was  repeated,  and  the  fiery  band 
wrenched  loose,  he  uttered  an  agonized  cry  of  despair, 

"No — no — it  shall  not  be!  Oh  God!  Have  mercy  on  my 
soul!" 

He  flung  himself  into  the  path  of  the  flaming  belt,  and  once 
more  the  deadly  serpent  of  the  Pilgrim  Mill  embraced  him  in 
its  coils. 


CHANGING  CAMELS  INTO  LIONS 

MARIAN  RUBINS 

Nietzsche  somewhere,  so  I  am  told  for  I  have  not  read  him 
very  much,  has  divided  men  of  ability  into  those  who  are 
camels  and  those  who  are  laughing  lions.  The  camels  are  the 
willing  burden-bearers,  good-hearted,  capable  and  always 
working.  Not  so  the  laughing  lions.  They  are  quite  as  capa- 
ble, to  be  sure,  but  they  are  stout-hearted  and  hardly  work  at 
all.  They  turn  their  tasks  over  to  the  camels  and  are  left  free 
to  ramp  about  the  world  destroying  where  they  will  and  always 
roaring.  This  is  a  conception  to  be  taken,  as  John  Galsworthy 
advises  us  to  take  all  of  Nietzsche's,  "with  an  open  mind  and 
one's  tongue  in  one's  cheek,"  but  surely  a  conception  that  on 
its  face  promises  a  merry  time  to  one  who  tries  to  apply  it. 

To  you  at  your  leisure  I  shall  leave  the  application  of  it  in 
every  field  but  one — the  field  of  the  extra-curricular.  It  is  my 
subject  and  I  must  hurry  on  to  it. 

With  the  interests  and  activities  of  student  life  what  they 
are  today  at  Smith  College,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
a  great  deal  of  work  for  students  to  do  quite  apart  from  the 
academic.  This  work  is  of  many  kinds,  from  dishing  ice- 
cream for  a  club  meetnig  to  editing  the  Weekly.  It  is  by  no 
means  all  despicable  and  much  of  it  is  worthy  of  sincere  inter- 
est and  effort.  In  fact  a  few  "jobs"  can  compete  on  fairly 
even  terms  with  most  courses.  The  greater  part  of  the  work, 
however,  consists  of  tasks  that  are  little  better  than  drudgery. 

A  person  engaged  in  one  of  these  tasks,  who  thinks  that 
she  would  be  better  employed  if  she  studied,  and  better 
friended  if  she  spent  the  time  in  talking  or  playing,  does  not 
ask  but  sometimes  wonders  "what  more  there  is  in  it."  Not 
glory  surely.  For  in  this  community  it  has  so  come  about  that 
the  only  persons  who  know  how  a  job  is  being  done,  often  the 
only  ones  who  know  at  all  who  is  doing  it,  are  themselves  too 
busy  to  pay  attention.  She  will  find  satisfaction  perhaps  at 
something  accomplished,  but  in  most  cases  the  satisfaction  can- 
not be  keen  since  her  powers  have  really  not  been  taxed.  The 
pleasure  of  feeling  as  busy  as  the  best  will  be  hers  assuredly, 
and,  most  infallible  return,  another  job. 
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In  the  case  of  more  rewarding  and  more  intellectual  work — 
such  as  the  writing  of  papers  for  clubs — the  situation  is  dif- 
ferent but  not  much  better.  To  be  sure  the  work  here  is  de- 
cidedly worth  while  when  it  is  properly  done.  But  the  press 
of  it  upon  those  who  are  thought  capable  is  such  that  their 
products  are  too  often  hasty  and  unconsidered.  While  the  col- 
lege is  telling  these  persons  ecstatically  that  they  can  do  every- 
thing at  once,  they  must  know  themselves  that  the  energy  of 
their  tours  de  force  barely  serves  to  gloss  over  the  lack  of 
serious  work  in  them. 

Now  the  extra-curricular  might  be  got  through  with  very 
well  if  a  great  many  people  took  each  a  small  portion  of  it. 
But  those  who  concern  themselves  with  it  at  all  are  compara- 
tively few,  and  of  them  the  greater  number  are  incorrigible 
camels.  They  walk  around  and  over  the  point  system  and  let 
themselves  be  laden  high  with  work.  Lions  are  scarce.  So- 
ciety does  not  encourage  them.  Occasionally  one  who  has  led 
a  camel's  life  for  some  years  will  stand  out  at  last  for  what 
she  is,  a  lion  of  lions,  will  shake  off  or,  better,  complete  the 
business  she  has  begun,  refuse  to  be  caught  up  with  more  that 
is  not  to  her  taste,  will  take  one  of  the  rewarding  and  respon- 
sible posts  and  settle  down  to  really  fruitful  living.  But  most 
camels  remain  camels  to  the  end  and  college  is  something  less 
than  it  should  be. 

I  have  said  that  those  who  concern  themselves  with  work 
other  than  the  academic  are  comparatively  few.  This  seems 
inevitable.  There  are  several  reasons  for  it.  Some  persons 
lack  the  initiative  even  to  be  camels.  Some  lack  the  ability. 
Some  are  never  discovered,  tethered,  and  pegged,  though  they 
have  wished  many  times  that  they  were.  And  many  of  those, 
I  believe,  who  have  every  qualification  are  yet  cannily  unwill- 
ing to  take  up  the  loads  that  others  stagger  and  smile  under. 

What  shall  we  do?  A  discreet  fostering  of  the  lion  spirit 
might  work  wonders.  If  we  could  only  produce  enough  of  it 
in  the  patient  heart  of  every  camel,  they  would  all  revolt,  the 
last  intolerable  increment  would  not  be  piled  on  to  their  backs, 
surely  their  lot  would  be  improved.  A  simpler  plan  would  be 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  work.     When  an  institution  has  out- 
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grown  its  usefulness  and  worth  the  ruthless  lion  spirit  may 
well  be  turned  against  it  in  order  that  there  be  room  on  the 
programs  of  the  camels  for  its  youngers  and  its  betters,  in 
order  that  extra-curricular  activities  be  few,  vigorous  and  well 
served  and  that  they  keep  no  one  from  due  devotion  to  the 
other  good  things  at  college. 


I  KNEW  IT  ONCE,  AGES  AGO 

MARION    ELLET 

I  knew  it  once, 

Ages  ago! 

I  knew  the  silent  awesome  peace  of  the  desert, 

I  knew  the  great  black  dome  of  the  heavens, 

And  the  hiss  of  the  desert  sands  in  the  night  wind. 

And  then — one  time, 

Ages  ago 

I  knew  that  perfect  moment 

And  in  that  moment  knew  the  meaning  of  the  desert. 

My  spirit  had  fed  upon  the  vastness  of  the  night, 

But  I  had  come  back  and  I  stood  in  the  tent  door. 

A  still,  tall  figure. 

And  the  red  light  of  the  torches  streamed  out  into  the  night 

And  wild,  strange  music  shrieked  to  the  unoffending  stars. 

Then  I  saw  you — the  dancing  girl. 

Swift  as  a  spirit  of  the  whirlwind  you  were. 

And  I  saw  the  defiant  swish  of  your  dizzy  draperies 

And  the  flash  of  that  blood-red  gem  upon  your  brow. 

(The  one  that  Barkah  of  the  robber  band,  brought  you  from 

out  the  land  of  El  Rashad) 
And  I  saw  your  proud,  slender  grace, 
And  your  brown  arms — 

Impatient  arms,  that  seemed  to  wave  away  all, 
Save  only  the  shrieking  music  that  you  loved, 
And  the  desert  that  you  loved. 
And  your  own  will  to  rove, 

Strong  you  were,  with  the  strength  of  the  desert! 
I  knew  it  once,  ages  ago. 

I  knew  the  vast  brooding  distance  of  the  desert, 
And  the  far  reaches  of  the  rolling  dunes. 
I  knew  the  high,  cold  stars 
And  the  hiss  of  the  desert  sands 
And  the  night. 


ON  SECOND  THOUGHT 

HELENA  SMITH 

The  setting  was  perfect.  It  was  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
hotel  veranda,  and  there  was  a  moon.  He  was  not  quite 
eighteen  and  had  recently  blossomed  out  into  a  society  man; 
she  was  a  trifle  older. 

They  were  talking  about  themselves.  "You  know,"  he  said, 
knocking  the  ashes  from  his  cigarette  with  a  languid  air,  "I'm 
not  like  these  fellows  who  fall  in  love  with  one  girl  and  stick. 
I  can't  do  that.  I  don't  know —  they  all  seem  alike  to  me.  Oh, 
I  may  be  superficially  attracted  to  a  girl,  but  it  never  lasts.  I 
don't  know  why.  I  guess  I'm  just  fickle,  that's  all."  A  pause. 
The  moonlight  was  intoxicating;  under  its  influence  he  grew 
bolder,  more  assured.  "But,"  he  proceeded,  lowering  his 
voice,  "sometimes  I  think  there's  one  girl — one  girl  I  could  al- 
ways love,  if  she'd  let  me."  He  stopped,  very  much  surprised 
at  himself — agreeably  surprised. 

"Who?"  she  demanded,  in  the  soft  tone  appropriate  to  con- 
fidences. 

He  lost  no  time.     "Can't  you  guess?" 

In  reply,  an  almost  inaudible  murmur :  "Tell  me." 

His  fluency  did  not  desert  him.  He  found  himself  saying 
the  most  extraordinary  things  in  a  low,  amorous  tone ;  he  felt 
that  they  were  extraordinary,  yet  a  strange  recklessness  and 
exhilaration  possessed  him  and  carried  him  on. 

He  was  aware  that  her  head  tipped  gently  toward  him. 
"Don't  you  love  me  just  a  little?"  he  pleaded.  She  said  noth- 
ing that  could  be  construed  as  a  negative,  so  he  slid  an  arm 
around  her,  and  as  she  made  no  objection  to  this,  he  followed 
the  move  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

He  expanded  with  secret  elation.     Not  for  the  world  and  all 

its  riches  would  he  have  confessed  it,  but  barring  a  puerile 

affair  of  two  years  before  which  he  had  mistaken  at  the  time 

for  a  case  of  true  love,  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  kissed 
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a  girl.  Yet  he  felt  wonderfully  mature  and  sophisticated. 
Tender  phrases  came  to  his  lips  with  astonishing  ease.  "Dear 
little  girl,"  he  whispered.  "My  little  girl"  he  amended, — 
"you're  going  to  be  my  little  girl,  aren't  you?" 

She  sighed  comfortably.  Then  suddenly  becoming  articu- 
late, "Always,"  she  purred.  "Mm-m,  won't  we  be  happy  to- 
gether?" 

Horror  seized  him.  Good  Heavens!  Did  she  think  they 
were  engaged  ? — He  managed  to  answer  her  appropriately  but 
without  enthusiasm.  Engaged!  A  feeling  of  fright,  of  mis- 
erable protest,  welled  up  within  him.  He  saw  himself  as  in  a 
vision  bound  indissolubly  to  her  through  the  years;  in  one 
swift  but  sickening  instant  he  beheld  himself  inevitably  her 
escort,  her  partner,  cut  off  forever  from  all  agreeable  adven- 
ture; he  saw  his  choice  restricted  perforce  to  her  alone 
throughout  his  wilted  youth,  until,  when  he  had  gone  to  col- 
lege, and  graduated,  and  got  started  in  business — here  the 
thing  passed  the  limits  of  his  imagination,  and  he  yielded  to 
the  dull  despair  of  one  who  contemplates  a  ruined  life. 

He  got  through  the  rest  of  the  evening  somehow,  but  its  zest 
was  gone. 

Next  day  he  felt  a  little  better  about  it.  The  hopeful  thought 
had  occurred  to  him  overnight  that  perhaps  if  he  were  very 
neglectful  she  might  become  angry  and  break  it.  He  was  pre- 
vented from  testing  this  hypothesis,  however,  by  encountering 
her  in  front  of  the  hotel  after  breakfast.  She  was  all  smiles 
and  rapture  at  meeting  him,  and  suggested  tennis.  Having 
failed  to  supply  himself  beforehand  with  a  plausible  excuse, 
and  being  unable  to  produce  one  on  short  notice,  he  submitted 
miserably,  and  they  repaired  to  the  tennis  courts,  the  heroine 
keeping  up  a  sprightly  chatte  en  route,  while  her  lover  trailed 
along  beside  her  in  wretched  silence.  When  they  arrived  there 
was  no  improvement ;  he  played  an  abominable  game,  and 
spoke  only  to  announce  the  score.  She  was  still  unconquerably 
blithe  and  sunny,  but  this  only  increased  his  depression. 

When  the  luncheon  hour  came  his  resistance  was  at  a  low 
ebb,  and  he  submitted  passively  to  being  requisitioned  for  an 
afternoon  stroll.     This  moment  of  weakness  cost  him  the  rest 
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of  the  day.  On  returning  from  the  walk  he  stayed  to  tea  at  her 
cottage  under  pressure,  only  to  find  that  in  the  unfortunate 
way  one  thing  has  of  leading  up  to  another,  this  let  him  in  for  a 
most  uncomfortable  evening.  He  escaped  as  early  as  possible 
and  bolted  for  home,  blushing  to  himself  in  the  moonlight,  and 
regretting  with  bitter  and  impassioned  vehemence  that  he  had 
ever  had  anything  to  do  with  the  female  sex. 

On  the  following  day  the  same  course  of  events  was  re- 
peated with  no  variations  worth  mentioning.  He  began  to  try 
to  look  on  the  brighter  side,  and  to  argue  with  himself  that  any 
fellow  was  really  lucky  to  get  a  girl  like  Ethel,  if  he  only  knew 
it.  He  was  not  very  successful  in  this,  however,  and  his 
mother  remarked  that  he  had  been  acting  strangely  for  a  cou- 
ple of  days,  and  inquired  anxiously  if  anything  was  the  matter. 
He  answered  her  savagely  in  the  negative. 

The  next  afternoon  he  went  to  see  Ethel.  She  had  made  him 
promise,  so  there  was  no  way  out  of  it.  "Poor  little  Ethel !"  he 
reflected  on  the  way  over  with  a  touch  of  magnanimity,  "it 
wasn't  her  fault.  She  really  loved  him,  and  he  wouldn't  for 
the  world  have  her  know  how  he  felt  about  it." 

He  went  up  the  path  slowly  with  a  sinking  feeling,  but  when 
he  reached  the  top  of  the  steps  he  received  a  shock.  Ethel  was 
on  the  porch  as  usual,  but  she  was  not  alone ;  no.  She  was  sit- 
ting in  the  hammock  with  a  strange  young  man  of  elegant  ap- 
pearance, who  wore  a  small  moustache. 

On  hearing  his  step  she  looked  up.  "Oh,  it's  Dick,"  she 
said.  "Dick,  this  is  Mr.  Thompson. — Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Lambert."  Silence  followed.  Ethel  smiled  once  at  the  strange 
young  man ;  she  did  not  look  at  Dick. 

A  great  light  burst  upon  the  latter,  and  a  burden  compared 
to  which  Atlas's  was  an  empty  sack  rolled  off  his  shoulders. 
The  world  was  normal  again. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"     Ethel  suggested  distantly. 

Dick,  recovering  himself  still  further,  regained  the  power  of 
locomotion  and  backed  down  the  steps.  "No  thanks — never 
mind !"  he  exclaimed  joyously.  As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
house  and  swung  jauntily  down  the  road,  he  was  filled  with  a 
sense  of  extraordinary  and  robust  well-being.  He  was  even 
beyond  resentment. 
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He  stopped  on  the  way  home  and  made  a  call  on  little  Mildred 
Hovey.  He  had  a  delightful  time.  She  was  a  nice  little  thing — 
very  young  and  inexperienced,  of  course,  but  a  nice  little  thing. 

It  was  two  nights  later.  The  moon  was  not  what  it  had  been, 
but  one  scarcely  realized  it.  He  and  Mildred  were  sitting  in 
a  secluded  corner  of  the  hotel  veranda,  talking.  They  were 
talking — quite  impersonally,  of  course, — about  love. 

"I  wonder  how  it  feels  to  be  in  love,  she  mused.  His  heart 
expanded  toward  her.  She  was  only  sixteen !  "Well,"  he  be- 
gan, puffing  languidly  at  his  cigarette  with  the  unconscious 
grace  of  the  man  of  the  world,  "Well,  /  was  engaged  once — " 


TO  A   JAPANESE  PICTURE 
CLARICE  YOUNG 

Great  Fujiyama  glistens,  peaked  with  white, 
And  scent  of  cherry  blossoms  fills  the  air 
Mingled  with  incense  of  the  temple,  where 
Calm  Buddha  sits;  and  from  his  stolid  height 
Gazes  benignly  on  the  world.     The  light 
Gleams  on  the  lacquer'd  heads  of  ladies  fair, 
Who  shyly,  from  their  close-shut  rickshaws  dare 
To  peep  upon  a  world  with  romance  bright. 
All  this,  Eimoused  lady  with  a  flow'r, 
Who  hang  upon  my  wall  in  slant-eyed  grace, 
All  this  you  mean;  and  by  your  artist's  pow'r 
The  glowing  East  to  this  prosaic  place 
You  seem  to  bring.     The  glamour  of  a  land — 
Of  which  I  can  but  dream,  not  understand. 


WHITE  WINDOWS 


DOROTHY  CRISWELL 


When  I  was  very  young  I  used  to  press  my  nose  against  the 
window  panes  and  long  to  be  on  the  outside.  That's  really  the 
only  time  windows  ever  interested  me.  Some  days  when  I 
woke  up  in  the  morning  Jack  Frost  had  made  fanciful  little 
etchings  of  miniature  forests  with  his  icy  brush  and  these  I 
always  looked  upon  as  personal — like  a  valentine  or  a  birthday 
gift.  On  these  days  my  mother  would  take  my  red  mittens 
away  from  me  and  say  gently,  "Not  today,  dear,  it  is  too  cold." 
Then,  I  would  go  to  the  window  and  flatten  my  small  nose 
against  the  glass  until  I'm  sure  it  must  have  looked  like  a  round 
white  button  from  the  outside.  For  additional  support,  I'd 
spread  my  fingers  out  on  the  cool  pane  and  soon  they  would  be 
surrounded  by  misty,  white  patches  which  in  turn  I  rubbed 
away  with  an  energetic  forefinger. 

All  this  time  there  were  fascinating  things  going  on  out- 
side— Richard,  my  older  brother  and  all  the  big,  rosy-cheeked 
boys  were  working  hard  to  build  a  snow  cave  and  a  long  mono- 
tonous stream  of  traffic  passed.  There  was  the  grocer's  wagon 
which  sent  the  light  snow  flying,  a  jiggly,  rickety,  buggy  plug- 
ging to  get  somewhere  and  a  sleigh  tinkling  with  merry  bells 
and  probably  going  to  the  end  of  nowhere  on  its  carefree 
way  over  the  snow.  My  childish  spirit  would  soar  as  I 
watched  the  progress  of  a  snow  fight  and  I  felt  within  myself 
the  proud  spirit  of  a  vanquisher; — if  I  were  only  in  the  fight 
I'd  make  twenty  snow  balls  at  once  and  everyone  would  flee 
before  me  and  hide  behind  the  ice-bowed  trees  as  I  bore  down 
upon  them  hurling  my  deadly  missies.  Then  I'd  clap  my  hands 
as  I  watched  and  long  and  long  to  be  outside  until  I  forgot  I 
wasn't  really  there. 

When  I  was  in  boarding  school,  windows  were  bridges  which 
served  to  link  me  with  "Life".  Our  school  was  obviously  very 
aristocratic,  very  exclusive  and  as  though  the  austerity  and 
coldness  of  the  front  entrance  were  not  safeguard  enough 
against  bourgeois  invaders,  shrubbery  and  long  rows  of  trees 
served  as  stern  monitors  to  defend  and  cherish  the  sancity  of 
the  virgin  premise.     I  must  not  forget  the  wall,  it  was  so  high 
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and  so  firm  (not  even  a  knot-hole  to  peak  through)  that  its 
mere  appearance  served  as  an  impassable  obstacle  to  the  curi- 
ous or  daring.  However,  there  were  windows  high  up  and  from 
these  we  commanded  quite  an  extensive  view.  Nearby  was  a 
fashionable  ball  room  and  of  course  this  interested  and  tanta- 
lized us  most. 

One  winter  night,  long  after  the  'lights  out'  bell  had  rung, 
sweet  strains  of  music  stole  softly  in  to  me.  I  rubbed  my  eyes ; 
sat  up  and  went  to  the  window,  flung  it  open  and  as  I  shivered 
there  I  watched  the  gay  procession — a  motley  throng  of  happy 
people  on  their  way  to  a  fancy  dress  ball.  It  seemed  like  fairy- 
land to  me.  The  whole  world  was  sparkling  white  with  snow 
and  only  laughter  and  music  filled  the  still  air.  The  lights 
streamed  out  in  bright  paths  across  the  snow  and  through 
them  from  the  darkness,  came  a  slim  spangled  Harlequin,  a 
bright  gypsy,  a  dancing  Columbine  whose  ruff  betrays  her, 
and  now  some  gallant  Louis  XVI  courtiers  are  pushing  and 
shoving  to  be  near  a  lovely  blue  person.  Clowns,  quakers, 
beggars  and  fairies — one  by  one  they  all  file  past  on  their  way 
to  dance  the  night  away.  Finally,  but  a  very  few  stragglers 
are  left  and  I  crept  back  to  my  bed  with  only  the  echoes  of 
music  and  a  cold,  lonely  little  moon-beam  to  steal  in  to  me 
through  my  window. 

And  now  again,  it  is  cold  and  a  stranger  pageantry  is  wind- 
ing over  the  face  of  the  earth.  There  are  proud  victors  who 
are  borne  on  swift  horses,  and  hungry  children  and  grotesque 
monsters,  deformed,  with  many  heads. 

And  once  more,  I  go  to  my  window  and  look  over  a  white 
world.  There  is  a  white  mountain  and  a  white  moon  and  the 
moonlight  is  lost  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  and  found  again 
between  the  shadows  across  the  snow, — a  world  of  still,  white 
peace. 

I  turn  away  and  go  back  to  my  comfortable  chair  by  the  fire 
which  plays  upon  the  faces  of  the  blue  plates ;  the  shades  are 
down  and  the  room  draws  closer  about  me,  yet,  as  I  close  my 
eyes,  that  serene,  divine  calm  of  the  world  outside  is  with  me. 
I  am  looking  through  another  window, — the  window  of  the 
future,  the  white  window  of  Peace, —  and  it  is  as  dazzling  and 
beautiful  as  the  wide  spaces  filled  with  snow. 


A  SHORT  DISSERTATION  ON  GENIUS 

(Which  makes  no  pretence  of  being  logical  or  complete) 

ELEANOR   C.    CHILTON 

Elvira  was  a  pretty  child,  with  a  very  clever  mind, 

But,  aside  from  all  her  brains,  she  was  the  ordinary  kind. 

She  left  her  high  school,  and  she  came  to  cut  a  wond'rous  dash 

At  Smith.     She  joined  the  numbers  of  the  class  of  19 — 

Now  she  was  like  all  freshmen — she  wore  the  uniform, 

The  plaid  skirt,  and  the  sweater — on  the  rather  bulgy  form ; 

The  glasses,  and  the  puffs  of  hair,  which  swelled  above  the  ears; 

She  made  the  usual  mistakes,  and  shed  the  usual  tears. 

But  Elvira  well  remembered  the  triumphs  of  the  past — 

The  honors,  and  the  praises,  and  the  medals  she'd  amassed 

By  writing  songs  and  poems,  and  essays  now  and  then — 

AVhy,  all  the  school  admitted  that  she  "pushed  a  wicked  pen." 

So  Elvira  took  two  hours  of  "Thirt,"  and  wrote,  and  wrote,  and  wrote — 

First  a  dainty  little  elfin  thing — with  fairies  in  a  boat — 

"Upon  a  sea  of  moonlight" — or  something  much  like  that — 

And  then  she  did  some  sketches,  on  "Smith  College  and  the  Bat" — 

And  "Neilson  on  Behaviour,"  "Why  Amherst  Men  Leave  Home" — 

And  "Youths  who  Have  Proposed  to  me" — "The  Beer  beneath  the  Foam." 

These  all  were  read  aloud  in  class,  and  "That's  the  funniest  ever!" 

Went  whispered  'round — the  Queen  of  "Thirt" 

Said,  smilingly,  "Quite  clever!" 

And  then  the  Monthly  printed  them — and  people  were  delighted — 

And  Sophomore  year  she  did  some  more  which  got  them  all  excited. 

And  then  she  struggled  on  a  poem  which  had  no  rhyme — no  rhythm — 

But  had  a  lot  of  loose  ideas,  and  nothing  much  done  with  'em. 

And  now,  by  Senior  year,  Elvira's  undergone  a  change — 

She  wears  her  hair  pulled  off  her  ears — (her  ears  are  very  strange) 

And  she  affects  the  long,  loose  gowns — the  kind  which  belt,  and  flow — 

She  always  has  on  something  black — "My  dear!     It  soothes  me  so!" 

The  Passion  Flower's  her  favorite,  and  thunder  makes  her  ill — 

She  loves  to  pinch  her  dearest  friends,  and  kiss  her  window  sill. 

She  gets  "D"  in  all  sciences — in  English  though,  A+  ; 

She  never  speaks  to  short  brunettes — well,  she's  a  genius!! 

And  simple  young  Elvira,  once  filled  with  freshman  awe, 

Is  now  the  wonder  of  her  class — the  college  Barrie-Shaw. 
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REVIEWS 


The  Second  Book  of  Modern  Verse.  Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company :     Boston  and  New  York. 

Poetry  lovers,  or  at  least,  such  of  them  as  like  verse  served 
up  in  anthologies,  will  welcome  Miss  Rittenhouse's  second  col- 
lection. It  is  quite  as  able  a  little  volume  as  its  forerunner  and 
consists  of  a  selection  from  the  work  of  English  and  American 
poets  since  1913.  As  this  period  includes  the  dates  of  the 
Great  War  the  editor  has  been  able  to  make  a  careful  gleaning 
from  the  great  harvest  of  verse  that  it  brought,  and  the  result 
of  her  labors  is  a  very  representative  collection.  As  is  in- 
evitable in  such  an  effort,  there  are  some  surprising  inclusions 
and  some  even  more  surprising  omissions,  but  on  the  whole, 
it  is  very  much  what  one  would  expect  from  the  promise  of 
the  first  edition.  That  such  names  as  Joyce  Kilmer,  Amy 
Lowell  and  Edgar  Lee  Masters  are  on  the  table  of  contents, 
goes  without  saying,  but  there  is  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
some  of  the  best  work  of  a  great  number  of  less  known  writers 
as  well.  Smith  College  Alumnae  are  represented  by  Anna 
Hempstead  Branch,  Grace  Hazard  Conkling  and  Fannie 
Stearns  Davis.  The  main  value  in  an  anthology  is  the  bird's- 
eye  it  gives  of  the  field  as  a  whole,  and  despite  its  brevity,  this 
book  leaves  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  its  clearness,  thorough- 
ness and  keen  discrimination. 

E.  M.  L. 

Sir  Harry.  Archibald  Marshall.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company: 
Xew  York. 

When  a  man  has  written  as  many  books  as  Archibald  Mar- 
shall, his  name  is  itself  an  introduction  and  his  readers  know 
from  the  title-page,  with  what  type  of  book  they  are  dealing. 
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His  latest  novel,  Sir  Harry,  ably  fulfills  such  expectations  with 
the  handicaps  as  well  as  the  advantages  that  come  with  them. 

It  is  a  story  of  rural  English  life,  the  sort  of  life  that  this 
author  knows  so  well  and  pictures  so  clearly  that  it  is  vivid 
even  to  the  uninitiated  American.  It  is  a  delightful  situation 
for  a  story — an  ancestral  castle  in  a  beautiful  and  unsophis- 
ticated portion  of  England  where  customs  that  seem  almost 
feudal,  still  hold  sway.  Such  a  setting  almost  demands  a 
story  that  is  clean  and  wholesome  and  idealistic  and  this  is 
precisely  what  Marshall  has  provided  to  go  with  it.He  shows 
the  finest  type  of  young  Englishman,  first  as  a  splendid  boy 
and  then  as  a  fully  developed  man.  And  even  in  so  arcadian 
a  spot  as  Royd  Castle,  life  presents  complications  and  these 
although  not  elaborate  or  numerous,  provide  the  thread  of  the 
pleasant  little  plot. 

The  main  interest  in  the  book  is  in  the  character  study  which 
is  splendidly  handled.  There  are  several  complete  and  care- 
ful portraits,  notably  those  of  the  Brent  household.  The 
minor  characters  are  skillfully  sketched  and  show  keen  un- 
derstanding and  sympathy. 

It  is  written  in  the  leisurely  and  charming  style  that  is 
typical  of  Archibabld  Marshall.  Life  in  his  novels  flows  along 
very  evenly  and  calmly,  events  seem  to  happen  without  one's 
being  aware  of  them,  yet  in  some  miraculous  way,  the  author 
always  saves  himself  from  becoming  dull.  By  the  second  half 
of  the  book,  this  method  of  relating  the  little  happenings  of 
interest  to  the  greater  ones,  gives  the  reader  a  sense  of  know- 
ing the  characters  intimately  and  having  experienced  a  good 
deal  with  them.  The  story  does  not  try  to  prove  or  expound 
anything,  but  its  author  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  art  of 
pleasing. 

E.  M.  L. 

Endicott  and  I.  Frances  Lester  Warner.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co. 

This  is  a  series  of  short  essays  dealing  with  all  those 
delightful  adventures  in  which  only  a  happy  and  united  family 
can  participate.  "Endicott  and  I"  are  of  course,  the  parents, 
and  protagonists  of  the  tales  but  they  are  amply  supplemented 
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by  the  individualities  of  their  children, — Margaret,  Barbara 
and  Geoffrey. 

Perhaps  the  first  essay  of  the  collection  is  as  symbolical  as 
any,  of  the  underlying  idea  of  the  whole.  It  narrates  with 
humorous  charm,  the  difficulties  and  delights  of  conducting  a 
family  orchestra,  where  temperaments  are  as  varied  as  the  in- 
struments upon  which  they  play.  Out  of  chaos,  however,  at  the 
most  unexpected  time,  there  comes  that  perfect  moment  of 
harmony  for  which  they  have  long, — almost  unconsciously, 
waited.  And  so  it  is,  throughout  family  life,  these  rare  and 
unlooked  for  moments  which  are  the  truly  substantial  and  en- 
during. 

Possibly,  those  who  have  themselves  been  members  of  such 
a  family  will  most  enjoy  identifying  their  own  experiences 
with  those  in  the  book.  Yet,  everyone  should  be  entertained 
by  the  original  methods  of  procedure  used  in  fishing  and 
sketching ;  and  though  the  latter  would  bring  grey  hairs  to  the 
heads  of  most  artists,  how  we  should  follow  Endicott's,  "first 
drawing  what  he  saw." 

It  is  on  the  whole,  a  book  well  worth  reading  just  because  it 
is  so  very  human. 

D.  C. 

BOOK    RECEIVED: 

The  Degradation  of  the  Democratic  Dogma.  Henry  Adams.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York. 


EDITORIAL 


Our  impressions  of  college  before  we  come  here  pass  through 
strange  evolutions.  When  we  first  become  conscious  of  such 
institutions,  we  find  "Mary's  Merry  College  Days,  Freshman, 
Sophomore,  Junior,  Senior,"  etc.,  on  the  juvenile  shelves  of  the 
Public  Library  and  dash  avidiously  through  four  years  of 
initiations,  fudge-parties,  basket  ball  games  and  hilarious  es- 
capades. "College!"  we  muse  dreamily  and  picture  ourselves 
the  heroine  of  the  occasion,  ascending  the  fire-escape  at  mid- 
night with  mince-pie  and  Welsh  rarebit  for  the  "crowd." 

Later,  we  come  in  contact  with  young  ladies,  very  charming 
young  ladies  whom  in  our  kindergarten  days  we  have  been 
used  to  refer  to  familiarly  by  their  first  names,  but  whom  our 
mothers  now  instruct  us  we  must  address  as  "Miss"  because 
the  young  ladies  have  been  to  "college."  We  overhear  the 
"Mothers'  Club"  discussing  possible  candidates  for  Sunday- 
school  teaching.  Some  inspired  soul  exclaims :  Oh,  I  know 
just  the  person!  Miss  Brown!  She's  just  the  one — yes,  she's 
a  college-graduate  and  stick  a  bright  girl !"  Then  our  teachers 
in  preparatory  school  are  attractive  and  awe-inspiring  women 
who  know  a  great  deal.  Occasionally,  they  wear  strange- 
shaped  gold  medals  on  their  watch-fobs  and  reiterate  from 
time  to  time:  "Now,  I  hope  you  are  all  planning  to  go  to  col- 
lege. /  went  and  I  have  never  regretted  it."  In  some  vague 
way,  we  learn  the  significance  of  the  gold  medals  and  the 
phrase  "Phi  Beta  Kappa"  becomes  a  part  of  our  vocabulary. 
Presently,  there  are  rumors  of  fifty-page  theses  and  nervous 
breakdowns.  Our  hair  stands  on  end  with  horror  at  tales  of 
girls  who  stay  up  all  night,  drinking  black  coffee  in  feverish 
gulps,  to  appear  for  examinations,  wild-eyed  and  bursting  with 
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information  at  the  crack  of  dawn.  "Can  such  things  be?"  we 
murmur  and  the  glorious  spontaneity  of  college-life  seems 
somehow  blighted.  We  are  shocked  because  at  this  period  in 
our  existences,  our  greatest  literary  effusions  never  exceed 
three  pages  and  because  our  mothers  insist  that  we  go  to  bed 
at  nine  o'clock  on  school-day  nights. 

Usually  from  this  time  on,  our  impressions  become  rather 
more  individual.  Perhaps  we  receive  yet  other  illusions  which 
even  three  and  a  half  years  of  college  life  do  not  entirely  dis- 
perse. Perhaps  on  the  eve  of  graduation,  we  still  search  for 
them  and  once  in  a  while  find  ourselves  among  a  group  of  girls 
the  trend  of  whose  conversation  fills  us  with  a  great  hope.  I 
refer  to  a  certain  illusion  of  my  own  which  I  have  not  yet  given 
up  for  lost.  Like  most  others,  it  was  received  from  a  book  and 
that  book  was  no  classic,  being  Owen  Johnson's  treatment  of 
college-life  in  "Stover  at  Yale."  There  are  certain  passages 
there  which  seem  to  indicate  rare  opportunities  for  growth  in 
the  utilizing  of  conversational  powers.  I  have  not  realized 
these  opportunities  in  my  own  experience  and  still,  I  search. 
We  have  all  read  stories  and  essays  dealing  with  the  life  of  the 
large  universities.  Many  of  us  have  felt  the  peculiar  glamour 
which  surrounds  the  student  activities  of  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford. There  is  an  atmosphere  of  genial  lounging  and  reading 
and  talking,  talking,  talking ;  suggestions  of  long  rambles  and 
the  frequent  interchange  of  ideas,  the  friendly,  conversational 
companionship  which  leads  to  an  enrichment  of  interests  and 
lives.  It  is  an  element  which  seems  strangely  lacking  among 
us.  We  do  not  talk ;  we  gossip  and  chatter  and  criticise  things 
that  don't  really  matter  and  traffic  in  silly  personalities.  How 
much  of  our  conversation  would  stand  repeating,  save  as 
humorous  dialogue,  subject  to  ridicule?  What  part  of  it  would 
mean  anything  to  the  disinterested  outsider?  In  how  far  is 
our  talk  responsible  for  the  advance  of  ideas,  the  furthering  of 
public  opinion  in  affairs  bigger  than  our  own  campus  inter- 
ests? or  still  worse  to  admit  and  still  dearer  to  the  feminine 
heart,  in  affairs  bigger  than  ourselves?  What  is  the  matter? 
Is  it  a  sense  of  modesty  which  prevents  us  from  bringing  forth 
our  own  views  on  wider  subjects?     Or  don't  we   have   any 
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views?  Is  it  because  we  are  afraid  of  making  fools  of  our- 
selves? Or  because  the  "self-realization"  referred  to  in  the 
"Weekly"  editorial  for  January  14th,  has  flattened  out  to  a 
mundane  conventionality,  a  mere  striving  to  follow  the  rest  of 
the  sheep,  to  leap  over  the  fence  with  the  same  twitch  of  the 
ear,  the  same  flirt  of  the  tail  ? 

The  remedy  is  simple  but  effective.  Why  not  really  talk? 
There  is  no  past -time  quite  equal  to  that  of  good  talk.  In  its 
best  form,  it  is  a  "major  sport"  the  value  of  which  is  scarcely 
recognized.  It  is  a  power  which  improves  with  the  practice  of 
thought,  with  the  reading  of  good  literature,  with  the  patron- 
age of  the  Browsing  Room  and  the  Periodical  Room.  It  is  a 
way  to  self-realization  which  requires  no  athletic,  dramatic  or 
executive  ability.  To  those  who  are  interested  and  partic- 
ularly to  those  who  are  uninterested,  we  recommend  Steven- 
son's essay  on  "Talk  and  Talkers"  from  which  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing: "Talk  has  none  of  the  freezing  immunities  of  the  pul- 
pit. It  cannot,  even  if  it  would,  become  merely  aesthetic  or 
merely  classical  like  literature.  A  jest  intervenes,  the  solemn 
hum-bug  is  dissolved  in  laughter,  and  speech  runs  forth  out  of 
the  contemporary  groove  into  the  open  fields  of  nature,  cheery 
and  cheering,  like  school-boys  out  of  school.  And  it  is  in  talk 
alone  that  we  can  learn  our  periods  and  ourselves.  In  short, 
the  first  duty  of  man  is  to  speak ;  that  is  his  chief  business  in 
this  world ;  and  talk,  which  is  the  harmonious  speech  of  two  or 
more,  is  by  far  the  most  accessible  of  pleasures.  It  costs  noth- 
ing in  money ;  it  is  all  profit ;  it  completes  our  education,  founds 
and  fosters  our  friendships,  and  can  be  enjoyed  at  any  age  and 
in  almost  any  state  of  health." 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Gertrude  Fitzgerald,  30  Green  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGED 

'17.     Mary  Dixon  to  Fritz  Emile  Osterkamp  of  Flushing  N.  Y. 
Mary  Ann  Hiss  to  Elliott  Emerson  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Florence  Ward  to  Thomas  L.  Kane  of  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Edith  Dexter  to  Philip  Adams  Johnson  of  Norwich,  Conn. 
'18.     Ruth  Barber  to  Chester  Joseph  Langley  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Virginia  Harrison  to  the  late  William  Paul  Bancroft  of  Columbus 
Ohio.     Mr.   Bancroft  died  Oct.  22,  1919  as  the  result  of  injuries 
received  by  gas  in  service  overseas. 
Nancy  Little  to  Herbert  Greenleaf  Noyes  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 
'19.     Natalie  Kent  to  Cecil  Moore. 

Carolyn  Whittemore  to  Donald  Quarles. 

Helen  Hunt  Jones  to  the    Rev.    Robert    Carpenter.      Mr.    Carpenter 
teaches  at  St.  Albans   School,   Sycamore,  111. 
'20.     Marion  Elizabeth  Clark  to  Edward  Pierce  Wells  of  Boston. 

MARRIED 

'17.     Winifred  Chase  to  Charles  F.  Hazelwood  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  on 

Nov.  26,  1919. 
'18.     Virginia  Benz  to  W.  C.  Plummer,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
'19.     Ruth  Martin  to  George  A.  Van  Doren.     Mr.  Van  Doren  is  a  service 

instructor  for  the  United   States  Motors  Service.     They  will  live 

in  Detroit. 
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BORN 

'17.     To  Jeanette  (Abbott)  Kitchell  a  second  son,  Peter.     Nov.  11,  1919. 
ex-17.     To  Lucille   (Meinrath)    Bloch  a  daughter,  Mary,  Nov.  26,  1919. 
To  Anita   (Yereance)    Girdlewood  a  son,  James  3rd,  Nov.  12,  1919. 

OTHERWISE  OCCUPIED 

'17.     Lucile  English  has  one  of  the  two  women's  parts  in  "His  Honor,. 
Abe  Potash." 

Martha  McGuire  has  been  working  in  the  book  department  of  Mar- 
shall Field  and  Co.,  Chicago,  to  earn  money  for  the  $4,000,000 
Fund  and  teaching  two  nights  a  week  at  Armour  Institute. 

Margery  Swett  is  assistant  editor  of  the  Fashion-Art  magazine  of 
Chicago  and  is  taking  art  courses  at  the  Art  Institute. 
'18.     Mary  Mikell  is  secretary  for  her  uncle,  the  bishop  of  Alanta. 

Bernice  Sanborn  is  chief  clerk  of  the  American  Association  for  In- 
ternational Conciliation  in  New  York  City. 

Eddie  Thornton  is  studying  interior  decorating  in  the  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Ada  Whitmore  is  a  teacher  in  the  Red  Cross  School  for  Blind  Sol- 
diers in  Baltimore. 

Bernice  Wheeler  is  studying  at  Boston  University  in  the  department 
of  religious  education  and  social  service  in  preparation  for  work  in 
the  Far  East. 

Winifred  Palmer  is  secretary  to  the  registrar  at  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 
'19.     Martha  Aldrich  is  technician  in  the  chemistry  laboratory  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

Anna  Boyd  is  a  statistical  clerk  for  the  State  Board  of  Education  at 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Hazel  Condy  is  spending  the  winter  in  California. 

Elizabeth  Atterbury  is  working  for  the  Collier  Street  Car  Company 
of  New  York. 

Margaret  MacLeod  is  working  in  New  York  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  $4,000,000  Fund. 

Norah  Hamlin  is  travelling  in  California  this  winter. 

Margaret  Corcoran  is  studying  French  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Caroline  Crouter  is  doing  graduate  work  in  physiological  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ethel  Emery  is  working  in  the  employment  department  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  in  New  York  City. 
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'19.  Florence  Fessenden  is  a  secretary  in  Mrs.  Day's  school  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Ruth  Perry  is  spending  the  winter  in  Pasadena,  California. 

Hilda  Neukom  is  doing  newspaper  reporting  and  feature  writing  in 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Susan  Nevin  is  working  in  the  advertising  department  of  the  Joseph 
Home  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Cornelia  Patterson  is  studying  violin  and  living  in  New  York  City. 

Leslie  Pomeroy  is  studying  household  economics  and  household  ad- 
ministration at  Columbia. 

Doris  Perkins  is  a  student  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathy. 
Katharine  Lamont  sailed  Jan.  10  for  a  trip  around  the  world.     She 

expects  to  return  in  August. 
Caroline  Sanborn  is  secretary  to  Miss  Hart  of  the  Americanization 

Committee  in  Wilmington,  Del. 


Generator  room  of  one  of  the 

hydro-electric  plants  which  sup- 
ply power  to  the  C,  M.  &  St.  I*. 


The  Power 

of  Electricity  in  Transportation 


Some  Advantages  of 
Railroad  Electrification 

Saving  the  Nation's  coal. 

Lower  maintenance  costs. 

Greater  reliability  and  fewer 
delays. 

Ability  to  hanl  ?moothI y  heavier 
trains  at  higher  speed. 

Operation  of  electric  locomo- 
tives unaffected  by  extreme 
cold. 

Ability  to  brake  trains  on  de- 
scending grades  by  returning 
power  to  the  trolley. 


ELECTRICITY    has 
leveled   out   the  Conti- 
nental Divide. 

On  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  — the 
world's  greatest  electrifica- 
tion— giant  electric  locomo- 
tives have  thoroughly  out- 
classed their  steam  rival. 
Utilizing  the  abundant 
energy  of  distant  waterfalls, 
they  lift  an  ever  increasing 
freight  tonnage  over  the 
mile-high  Rockies  and  also 
make  traveling  clean  and 
comfortable.  And  their  capa- 
bilities are  not  impaired  by 
weather    so    cold    that    the 


steam  engine  becomes 
frozen  and  helpless. 

Electric  power  drives  the 
trains  of  New  York  City's  sub- 
way and  elevated  systems.  It 
operates  the  locks  and  tows  the 
ships  through  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  propels  the  Navy's  latest 
super- dreadnaught,  the  New- 
Mexico.  Electric  mine  locomo- 
tives have  replaced  the  slow- 
moving  mule  and  the  electric 
automobile  has  also  come  to  do 
an  important  service. 

Electricity  has  contributed  effi- 
ciency and  comfort  to  every  form 
of  transportation,  and  in  this 
evolution  General  Electric  ap- 
paratus has  played  a  large  part 
— from  mighty  electric  locomo- 
tives to  tiny  lamps  for  the 
automobile. 


General  Office 
Schenectady.  NY. 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  large  cities 


95-128  B 


THE   PARK   COMPANY,   Inc. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Main  Street 


An  Optical  Shop  of  Distinctive  Beauty 
and  Superior  Service 

II  It  is  with  a  very  real  sense  of  gratification  that  the  Park 
Company,  Incorporated,  acknowledges  the  privilege  of  being 
numbered  among  the  first  advertisers  admitted  to  the  pages  of 
the  Smith  College  Monthly. 

fl  From  its  very  beginning  this  distinctive  optical  shop  has 
drawn  a  goodly  share  of  its  patronage  from  the  College.  And 
why  not?     Ours  is  really  an  unusual  sort  of  shop. 

11  We  have  tried  to  make  it  just  a  little  different.  We  have 
had  high  ideals  in  merchandising,  and  have  striven  to  main- 
tain a  service  of  the  highest  class. 

i 

U  We  have  primed  ourselves  with  a  knowledge  of  our  mer- 
chandise. We  have  provided  the  most  modern  of  equipment; 
the  most  skillful  workmen.     And — 

If  Our  establishment  has  been  called  "the  most  beautiful 
optical  shop  in  New  England." 

U  Will  you  not  accept  this  as  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  it 
soon? 


ART     DEPARTMENT 

OF 

THE   PARK   COMPANY,   Inc. 

An   Art   Center   of   Unique   and 
Appealing   Charm 


FRAMED    PICTURES    FOR    HOLIDAY    GIFTS 
SHOULD    BE    SELECTED    NOW 


jf  Owing  to  the  constant  upward  trend  in  the  cost  of  hand- 
carved  frames,  paints,  moulding  and  glass,  together  with  the 
increasing  cost  of  labor,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  replace 
any  article  in  our  Art  Department  at  present  low  prices. 

j 

]J  We   therefore   urge   most   strongly   that    prospective    pur-        I 

e 

chasers  of  framed  pictures  for  holiday  gifts  make  immediate 
selection.     To  do  so  will  mean  a  substantia]  saving. 

i 

i 
i 
i 
i 
__1 


Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Main  Street 


HOTEL  NONOTUCK 

HOLYOKE,    MASS. 


A    most    desirable    stopping    place    for 
business    men    and    tourists 


Dancing  in  the  main  restaurant 
every  evening,  except  Sunday 
from  7  to   11 


Syncopated  Orchestra 
Special  Concert  every  Sunday  evening 


SILKS  OF  ALL  KINDS   BY   THE   YARD 

Dresses,  Blouses,  Skirts 

designed,  cut  and  fitted  ready  for  finishing  at 

nominal  cost.     Also  made  to  order 


GUILFORD'S    SILK    STORE 

BOOKSTORE    BUILDING 

389  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

You   can   rely   on 

WITHERELL'S 

for   the   best 

Dry  Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Pressing 

of  all  garments 
Fine    REPAIRING  and   ALTERING 

199  Main  St..  Opp.  City  Hall.  Phone  1398 

Look  for  the  yellow  signs 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Jewelry  Silverware  YAtches  Clocks 
Bronzes  China  Glass  Stationery 


Distinctive  Merit 


The  Mail  Service  gives  prompt  attention 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37-  Street 
New  York 


Northampton   Commercial    College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a 
thorough  technical  training 
to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial    Positions 

Positions  as   Commercial    Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 
and  business  principles 

Private  lessons  night  or  day 


For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address 

JOSEPH    PICKETT,    Principal 

NORTHAMPTON  .  MASSACHUSETT 


SAY    IT    WITH    FLOWERS 


Any  time  — any  where 


SUTLER     &c     ULLMAN 
FLOWERS 


TUDENTS'    GALOCHES 

White  Fleece-lined 
3,    4    and    6    buckles    high 

'rices,    #3.50,    #4.00    and    #4.50 


ALBERTS 


241  Main  Street 


Mountain  Paths,  by  Maeterlinck 

"he  Theatre  Through  Its  Stage  Door 
by  Belasco 
A  Golden  Age  of  Authors 
by  William  W.  Ellsworth 

All    the     other    new     books    as    published 


BRIDGMAN    &.    LYMAN 
108  Main  Street 


JULIA  B.  CAHILL 
I       WOMEN'S 

I       WEAR  .  .  . 

NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 


XY  Saversmiths  VII 

r  Slo!  loners  • 


Honor  Roll  Tablets, 

Fraternity  Emblems,   Rings, 

Seals,  Charms,    Plaques, 

Medals,  etc. 

of  the  better  kind 

THE    GIFT    BOOK 
Illustrating  and  pricing 

Graduation  and  other  gifts 
Mailed  upon   request 

PHILADELPHIA 

HARRY    ASTMANN 

Correct  Apparel  for 

Women  and  Misses 

MAIN   STREET,    NORTHAMPTON 


Sport  Coats  of  Reversible  Leather 

Special  $42.50 


PLAID   SPORT   SKIRTS 

$12.50  to  $26.50 


Wonderful  Collection  of  Evening  Gowns 
$25.00  to   $75.00 


COLLEGE  SHOE  REPAIRING 

263     Main     STREET 

Opp.  Academy  of  Music,      Northampton,  Mas 


PROMPT    SERVICE 

FIRST-CLASS    WOR 


GIVE     US     A     TRIAL 


SHOES 

Exclusive  College  Footwe 

AND 

HOSIERY 

OF 

FLEMING'S    BOOT   SHOP 

QUALITY    and    FASHION 

211 

Main  Street,            Northamp 

especially  adapted  to  the 

needs    of  Smith    College 

G  1  FT    SHOP 

students 

v^f^^^v 

Reasonably  Priced 

fSBl   i 

THOMAS    S.    CHILDS 

INCORPORATED 

^aso^ 

275    High    Street,    Holyoke,    Mass. 

SPALDING    SPORTS 
SPECIALTY    SHOP 


ORT    WEAR    FOR 

YOUNG    LADIES 

Besides  the  implements  and 
equipment  for  every  athletic 
sport 


A.   G.   SPALDING  &  BROTHERS 
523    Fifth    Ave 
NEW    YORK    CITY 
STON  MASSACHUSETTS 


McCALLUM'S 

For  many  years  this  establishment 
has  stood  for  quality,  workman- 
ship and  style.  It  was  founded 
on  quality,  developed  by  quality 
and  is  now  established  on  quality 

McCALLUM'S 


H.    E.    BICKNELl 


NORTHAMPTON 


SOME  OF  THE  SEASONABLE  THINGS 
THAT  YOU'LL    FIND    AT    BICKNELL'S 

The  Latest  Footwear  Wool  Hose  Silk  Hose 

A  very  special  bargain  in  Coat  Sweaters 
Fine  Silk  Mufflers  Snug  Wool  Mufflers 

Mark  Cross  Gloves  "Comfy"  Felt  Slippers 

Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs  Keiser  Cravats 

A  Store  Patronized  for  Years  by  Smith  College  Students 


H. 


BICKNELL 


158  Main  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 


BOYDEN'S 


196  Main  Street 


Tel.  33 


Special  Attention  to  Dinner  Parties 


and  Luncheons 


Open  8  a.  m.  to  9.  p.  m. 


"Where  only  the  best  is  expected. 
Where  only  the  best  is  seryed." 


HOME=MADE    GOODIES 

AT  OUR 

HOME    LUNCHEONETTE 

TRY    THEM 


BECKMANN'S    CANDY    SHOP 

AND 

SODA     FOUNTAIN 


The    Copper    Kettle 


45    STATE    STREET 


XTbe  Gcbav  Stump  Xlea  (Bar&cn 

59     Belmont     Avenue 
Open  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  7.00  p.  m. 


W.    J.    SHORT,    Proprietor 

Telephone  Connection 

The  Burnham  School   for  Girls 

Northampton,   Massachusetts 
Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877 


Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress 


THE  HOTEL  GARAGE 

Entrance  Main  Street 
Opposite     City    Hall 


FORD  SERVICE  STATION 


STORAGE 


Telephone  439W 


A    GOOD    STUDY    LAMP 

By  placing  the  light  directly  on  your  work  and  not  in  your 
eyes  this  lamp  will  aid  you  in  your  studies.  Step  into  our 
show  rooms  and  see  our  assortment  of  student  lamps. 

Northampton    Electric   Lighting    Company 

189    MAIN    STREET,    NORTHAMPTON,    MASSACHUSETTS 


T.    ONO    &    COMPANY 


DEALERS     IN 


Japanese   and 


Chinese   Goods 


14  Center  Street,  Northampton 


Telephone  1353-W 


Scalp  Treatment  Shampooing 

SCHULTZ,     Inc. 

Marcel  Waving  Manicuring 


323  Main  St 


PLYMOUTH     INN 

Northampton,  Mass. 


DR.  MAUDE  G.  WILLIAMS 

REGISTERED    PHYSICIAN 
OSTEOPATH 

Bement  Building  78  Main  Street 

NORTHAMPTON 


1.  %  irigljam  $c  (Eo. 


SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


AN    UNUSUAL    STORE 

Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Showing  of 

APPAREL    and     FURS 

OF   QUALITY 
ESPECIALLY    FEATURING 

SMART   STYLES   for   Young   Women 


C.    N.    FITTS 


137   Main    Street 


STUDENTS' 


ROOM  -  FURNISHINGS 


MERRITT  CLARK  &  CO. 

CLOTHIERS 
FURNISHERS 
HATTERS 
TAILORS 

144   MAIN  STREET 


IMAGINE    ONE    OF 

THESE    WITH    YOUR 

PRETTIEST    GOWN 


French    Bead    Necklaces 

Brazilian    Butterfly    Lockets 
Sterling    Silver    and 

Enameled    Brooches 


CHARLES  HALL,  Inc. 
The  Hall  Building 


SAMUEL    SOCKUT 

Tailor    and    Furrier 

Ladies'  Suits,  Coats  and  Skirts  made  to  order 

Steam  and  Dry  Cleaning  and  Pressing 
Garments  Remodeled  in 

Latest  Ideas  and  Fashions 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 

10  Center  Street,        -         Northampton,  Mass. 

Telephone  1527-W 

HILL   BROTHERS 

Corticelli  Yarns 
Couch  Covers 
Window  Draperies 


THE   ELMS 


A    Restaurant    of 

QUALITY         CONVENIENCE 

ECONOMY     SERVICE 

Hours  for  Patrons 
7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 


For  Automobile  or  Batting  Parties  we  pre- 
pare Lunches  that  please  the  appetite  of  the 
open  air. 

E.    G.    DILL,    Manager 

LAMIB  lE'S 

We  specialize  in   the   following  merchan- 
dise for  College  Girls: 

Corsets,  Brassiers, 
Silk  Underwear, 
Blouses,  Silks, 

Dress  Trimmings, 

Neckwear,  Hosiery, 
Draperies,  Coats 

and  Suits 


We  are  the  authorized  agents  for 
"  Betty  Wales  "  Dresses, 

Lewandoes  Dye  House, 

and  McCall's  Patterns. 


j.    e:.   lambie  Sc    co, 

92  Main  Street 


ACADEMY   OF   MUSIC 


SEASON     1920 


OPEN    EVERY    NIGHT 


MUSIC 


DRAMA 


COMEDY 


When  in  the  Spring 
your  thoughts  turn  to 
clothes,  let  Best's  rep- 
resent the  starting 
point  of  all  clothes 
economy  plus  style. 

The  mathematics  of  style  on  a  limited  allowance 
comes  easy  via  the  Best  way 

Is  it  a  good-looking  Jersey  suit  you  have  in  mind? 

A  stunning  new  tailored  model  in  blue  or  brown  heather  mixture  comes  at  $29.50. 

A  fetching  new  spring  taffeta  with  chic  details  of  embroidery  and   moire  ribbons 
is  only  $39.50. 

A  post  card  to  Best's  will  bring  you  a  sketch   and   full    description,    or   anything 
else  you  want. 

Best  &  Company  5tb  Bve.  at  35tb  St. 

Established  1879 
YOU    NEVER    PAY    MORE    AT    BEST'S 
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WASHINGTON'S  BIRTHDAY  ODE 

ruth  o'hanlon 
Above  the  fitful  tumult  of  our  days, 
Beyond  man's  crooked  paths  and  earth-dimmed  ways, 
The  years  grow  pale  and  old  and  flicker  out — 
We  hope  and  believe, — we  lose  our  faith — we  doubt. 
Springs  come  and  pass;  new  worlds  are  made; 
A  star  goes  out, — and  empires  fade. 

The  fabric  of  time  on  the  Loom  of  Years 
Is  dimmed  and  marred  by  human  fears. 

Strife  sweeps  us  on  with  restless,  brawling  waves, 

For  Mars  is  seeking  more  than  cross-marked  graves. 

The  war  has  ceased, — but  not  the  strife; 

Our  peace  was  won, — but  not  our  life. 

By  troubled  winds  we're  blown  and  blindly  swayed, 

By  yellow  piles  of  gold  our  lives  are  weighed. 

We  look  at  man ;  but  lose  mankind 

Looking  at  self, — forget  man's  mind. 
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The  fabric  of  time  on  the  Loom  of  Years 
Is  dimmed  and  marred  by  human  fears. 

With  other  lands  whose  centuries  have  brought 
Time-honored  tales    by  ancient  heros  wrought 
In  that  heroic  pageant  of  the  world, 
Wherever  freedom's  blood-red  flag  unfurled, 
We  have  our  place  — a  little  dust  is  ours, 
In  history's  path — a  few  immortal  flowers. 

From  infinite  seas  of  time  and  star-marked  space 
A  spirit  comes  again  to  take  its  place, 
Serene  and  kind,  commanding  even  now, 
With  whitened,  deaihless  laurels  on  his  brow. 
He  lives  again  in  the  nation's  heart, 
Once  more  he  plays  the  father's  part. 

He  helped  a  falt'ring  land  and  gave  it  strength 
To  keep  its  steadfast  purpose  down  the  length 
Of  distant  years  to  come;  he  saw  the  truth 
And  by  its  light  he  led  our  youth; 
He  fought  and  ruled ;  he  answered  every  call 
And  was  American  first  of  all. 

With  older,  wiser  nations  of  the  earth, 
Who  knew  democracy  before  our  birth, 
Wherever  men  have  believed  and  fought  and  died, 
We  walk  with  them  as  brothers,  side  by  side. 

And  when  America  shall  make  her  claim 

To  share,  through  honor  of  a  great  man's  name 

The  universal  heritage  of  time, 

She'll  proudly  answer:  "Washington  is  mine." 

The  fabric  of  time  on  the  Loom  of  Years 
Is  dimmed  and  marred  by  human  fears. 

Few  things  abide;  joy  stays  an  hour  and  gdes; 
Youth  and  Art, — and  even  life  must  close. 
Springs  come  and  pass;  new  worlds  are  made; 
A  star  goes  out, — and  empires  fade. 

The  years  will  keep, — nor  can  time  take  away 
A  great  man's  spirit, — that  will  stay 
With  light  and  truth  and  silence, 
Eternitv  and  God. 


THE  TWO  WHISTLERS 

RUTH  ECKHART 

It  has  been  said  that  James  McNeil  Whistler  was  a  veritable 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  for  he  succeeded  as  few  ever  have  in 
creating  two  distinct  and  striking  personalities,  each  one  of 
which  he  made  famous,  Whistler  the  poseur  in  .public,  Whistler 
the  sincere  man  in  the  studio. 

Whistler,  the  poseur,  was  the  fox,  the  cynic,  the  careless 
idler,  brilliant,  flippant,  and  vain.  He  was  a  dapper,  sprightly 
little  man  always  immaculate  in  perfect-fitting  broadcloth  and 
yellow  gloves.  In  his  hand  a  wand  was  poised  lightly,  a  light 
bamboo  in  daytime,  a  dark  one  at  night.  He  was  inordinately 
proud  of  his  small  feet  and  slender  waist.  For  hours  he  stood 
before  his  mirror  with  curling-irons  in  his  hand,  training  his 
hair,  especially  the  famous  white  lock,  primping  like  a  pretty 
woman,  putting  on  the  mask  he  always  wore  before  the  public 
and  in  which  he  delighted. 

Whistler  desired  always  to  amuse  himself  at  the  expense  of 
others,  sparing  no  one's  feelings  and  stopping  at  no  extremes. 
He  was  what  might  be  termed  "sublimely  egotistical,"  seem- 
ing to  delight  in  parading  his  conceit. 

At  an  exhibition  of  his  paintings  and  etchings  a  woman 
coupled  Whistler's  name  with  that  of  Velasquez.  Whistler,  it 
is  said,  replied,  "Why  drag  in  Velasquez?"  Later,  when  a 
friend  asked  him  if  he  was  sincere  in  his  reply,  he  answered, 
"No;  of  course  not.  You  don't  suppose  I  couple  myself  with 
Velasquez,  do  you?  I  simply  wanted  to  take  her  down  a  bit." 
For  once  he  checked  flattery ;  it  was  so  obvious  and  fulsome  as 
to  be  irritating. 

Whistler  liked  to  be  different  and  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  sub- 
terfuges for  purposes  of  show.  He  once  asked  an  American 
artist,  and  a  distinguished  one,  to  dine  with  him.  They  drove 
to  his  club  and  Whistler  jumped  lightly  out  of  the  cab  and  ran 
in  "to  see  if  there  was  anything  decent  to  eat."  He  returned 
with  a  grimace  of  disgust,  exclaiming,  "Nothing  worth  while 
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here."  And  they  drove  off  to  a  second  club  to  undergo  the 
same  performance.  Then  Whistler,  with  an  air  of  resignation, 
said,  "We'll  go  home  and  try  pot-luck."  When  they  arrived  at 
his  charming  rooms,  a  sumptuous  repast  was  laid  upon  the 
table  with  appropriate  decorations.  Of  course,  he  had  had 
these  preparations  made  in  advance  and  had  plotted  the  whole 
affair  for  purposes  of  show. 

His  wit  was  at  its  best  when  spontaneous,  but  it  was  always 
keen  and  effervescing.  One  summer  he  departed  for  a  short 
rest  at  a  summer  place.  When  he  arrived  at  the  station  of 
the  small  village,  he  discovered  that  the  canvasses  on  which  he 
intended  to  work  had  been  lost.  He  was  furious  and  created 
a  great  disturbance.  The  station  agent  asked  finally,  "Who  is 
that  fussy  little  man  that's  running  about  so  wildly?"  When 
told  that  it  was  Whistler,  the  great  painter,  the  agent  came 
over  to  him  and  apologized  for  the  delay  in  finding  his  canvas- 
ses and  asked  if  they  were  very  valuable.  "Not  yet,"  screamed 
Whistler,  "not  yet!" 

He  loved  to  "catch  up"  a  phrase  let  fall  by  someone  un- 
awares.    In  American  slang,  he  liked  "to  put  one  over." 

He  was  travelling  at  one  time  with  a  friend  in  a  Holland 
train  compartment  in  which  were  also  some  unknown  stran- 
gers, Germans.  Whistler  always  affected  a  dislike  of  the  Ger- 
man people  and  never  hesitated  to  show  it.  After  he  had  be- 
come thoroughly  annoyed  by  their  garrulous  talking,  he  said 
to  his  friend,  "The  Good  Lord  made  one  serious  mistake." 
"And  what  is  that?"  said  his  friend,  wondering  what  strange 
remark  Whistler  would  make  next.  "When  he  made  Ger- 
mans," replied  Whistler.  Just  to  take  him  back  a  bit  his 
friend  said,  "It  would  profit  you  greatly  to  listen  to  their  talk, 
It's  a  pity  you  don't  know  German!"  Whistler  grinned  spite- 
fully and  answered  fluently  and  at  some  length  in  German.  He 
was  as  maliciously  annoying  as  a  gadfly  and  smilingly  disa- 
greeable. 

But  all  this  only  shows  Whistler  at  play.  There  was  an- 
other Whistler  beside  the  one  who,  with  mincing  step  and 
monocle,  could  be  seen  in  Cheyne  Walk. 

Whistler  the  sincere  man  was  to  be  found  in  his  studio,  in 
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his  home.  An  earnest,  tireless  worker,  a  slave  to  his  art,  a 
bitter  foe  to  all  pretence  and  shame,  the  embodifent  of  sim- 
plicity almost  to  a  point  of  diffidence,  the  incarnation  of  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity  of  purpose — this  is  the  real  Whistler. 
His  mask  was  dropped  in  his  studio.  He  worked  hard  and 
fiendishly,  truly  looking  the  part  of  a  fiend  in  his  unsightly 
iron  spectacles  in  place  of  the  monocle,  his  hair  tousled,  half 
dressed. 

Very  few  were  permitted  to  know  this  real  Whistler.  He 
liked  to  play  upon  his  personality  but  only  as  far  as  the  artist 
was  concerned.  Mrs.  Jameson  says  of  him,  "Whistler  was 
absolutely  truthful  about  himself.  I  never  knew  him  to  hide 
an  opinion  or  thought  or  to  try  to  excuse  an  action.  He  knew 
his  powers  of  course,  but  also  he  was  painfully  aware  of  his 
defects — in  drawing  for  instance."  And  Menpes,  too,  says, 
"gentle,  sweet,  almost  feminine,  so  lovable  was  he."  Whist- 
ler's mother  was  a  stern  Presbyterian  and  her  religious  views 
must  have  been  trying  to  her  son,  yet  he  submitted  without  re- 
monstrance. He  always  showed  the  utmost  consideration  and 
reverence  for  his  mother.  After  he  had  finished  his  renowned 
portrait  of  her  he  showed  it  to  a  friend.  While  with  extrava- 
gant adjectives  his  friend  extolled  the  picture,  Whistler  gazed 
at  it  with  loving  eyes,  and  then  said,  "Yes,  yes,  but  one  must 
make  his  own  mummy  look  nice,  you  know." 

Though  it  is  hard  to  think  it  of  Whistler,  he  was  at  times 
appealingly  childish  and  lovable.  Illness  terrified  him.  When 
slightly  indisposed  with  a  cold  he  would  rush  muffled  up  to  the 
ears,  to  his  brother,  a  physician,  exclaiming,  "Willie,  I  am  ill !" 
I'm  going  to  bed, — here — and  won't  go  home  until  you've  cured 
me!"  Then  he  would  hide  awajr  like  a  wounded  animal  and 
come  out  of  his  hole  only  after  he  was  entirely  well  and  happy 
again. 

Whistler's  friendships  were  formed  quickly,  were  erratic 
and  broken  easily.  With  Oscar  Wilde  he  was  at  one  time  in- 
separable, but  their  ideas  on  art  gradually  separated  them. 
A  critic  of  the  "London  Times"  said,  "With  a  mind  not  a  jot 
less  keen  than  Whistler's,  Oscar  Wilde  had  none  of  the  con- 
victions, the  high  faith  for  which  Whistler  found  it  worth 
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while  to  defy  the  crowd.  Wilde  posed  to  attract  the  crowd, — 
likewise  Whistler, — and  the  difference  was  this,  that  while 
Whistler  was  a  prophet  who  liked  to  play  Pierrot,  Wilde  grew 
into  Pierrot  who  liked  to  play  the  prophet." 

Whistler  understood  Wilde.  One  evening  they  were  both 
enjoying  a  landscape  in  the  evening  twilight.  Whistler  said, 
"Nature  is  creeping  up!"  and  Wilde,  "Heavens,  I  wish  I  had 
said  that!"  "You  will!"  dryly  replied  Whistler. 

Whistler  as  an  artist  was  intensely  sincere.  His  principle 
was  that  a  pictorial  work  must  before  anything  be  decorative, 
and  too,  as  he  says  in  his  lecture,  "Ten  o'clock,"  "the  holiday 
maker  rejoices  in  the  glorious  day,  and  the  painter  turns  aside 
to  shut  his  eyes."  Knowing  that  what  is  called  the  "plain 
man"  and  art  are  forever  divided,  yet  he  accepted  the  very 
things  that  are  most  commonplace  to  commonplace  people, 
and  showed  us  their  interest  and  beauty. 

Yes,  there  are  two  Whistlers,  one,  genuine;  the  worker,  al- 
ways striving  to  add  to  art  the  beautiful  and  rare  interpreta- 
tion his  images  pictured  for  him.  This  Whistler,  the  sincere 
man,  we  shall  always  remember  when  his  eccentricities  are 
long  forgotten. 


BARRIER 

HELEN    U.    HOYT 

Now  go  away,  I  have  no  more  to  give  you; 
And  what  have  you  more  you  can  give  to  me? 
I've  found  an  end,  not  of  you  but  our  thinking 
No  longer  do  we  struggle  eagerly 
To  share  our  thought,  no  longer  do  you  give  me 
Anything  of  the  self  that  was  my  friend. 
Something  is  shut.     I  don't  know  how  to  open 
Your  gateway  mood.     For  me,  this  is  the  end. 


THE  BLIND  VISCOUNT 

CLARINDA  D.  L.  BUCK 
PART  II. 

The  day  that  followed  brought  little  of  interest  to  the  peace- 
ful Whittle  household.  The  weather  had  become  milder  and 
the  roads  were  once  again  passable.  Henri,  moody,  uneasy, 
was  anxious  to  be  gone,  but  Helene  declared  herself  indis- 
posed, took  to  charming  deshabille,  lounged  on  the  sofas,  and 
shuddered  at  the  mere  mention  of  travelling.  She  was  more 
charming  than  ever  before  in  her  new  role  of  invalid,  prettily 
worried  lest  she  should  overtax  Mistress  Whittle's  generous 
hospitality.  She  need  not  have  feared.  The  staid,  undemon- 
strative household  was  literally  and  figuratively  at  her  feet. 
Even  Mistress  Whittle,  busy  and  thrifty  housewife  as  she  was, 
who  by  all  rights  should  have  disapproved  of  this  sinfully  in- 
dolent creature,  was  captivated.  She  even  caught  herself  won- 
dering now  and  then  if  she  could  ever  have  looked  like  that  in 
her  younger  days.  She  had  not  remembered  that  Joseph  could 
be  so  gallant.  As  for  Hepzebeth,  she  openly  aped  her  new 
mistress  and  practised  languishing  assiduously,  much  to  the 
discomfort  of  her  admirer,  Jonathan. 

In  proportion  as  the  Whittle  family  and  the  neighbors  were 
entranced  with  the  young  guest,  they  became  cooler,  less  cor- 
dially disposed  toward  her  husband.  They  thought  him  not 
sufficiently  attentive.  Always  politely  solicitous  for  his  wife's 
wants,  he  yet  absented  himself  as  much  as  possible.  His  wit 
seemed  to  have  vanished,  and  moodiness  had  robbed  him  of  his 
gallantry.  Sensitive,  finely  bred,  grave,  courteous,  all  this 
they  acknowledged  and  respected  in  him.  But  where  was  the 
charm  of  personality,  the  sweetness  and  dignity  of  character 
which  fame  had  taught  them  to  expect?  Where  indeed?  The 
curious  might  have  asked  the  little  ten-year-old  boy.  He  could 
have  told  them. 

Between  these  two  there  had  grown  up  a  real  and  under- 
standing    friendship.     Together     they     strolled     about     the 
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grounds,  Thomas  holding  the  Viscount  tightly  by  the  hand, 
describing  his  favorite  haunts  as  they  passed  through  them, 
recalling  wonderful  boyish  feats,  now  chattering  gayly,  now 
walking  in  silence,  instinctively  feeling  the  shadow  that  rested 
on  his  companion.  These  were  the  happiest  hours  of  the  Vis- 
count's stay.  Sometimes  he  succeeded  in  throwing  off  his 
gloomy  mood,  laughed  with  the  boy,  matched  feat  with  feat, 
from  his  store  of  memories,  held  the  boy  breathless  with  his 
tales  of  adventure  gleaned  from  the  gay  reckless  circle  at  Que- 
bec, or  from  the  daring  stories  of  the  "Coureurs  de  bois,"  or 
often  teased  him,  saying  'twas  a  pity  so  brave  a  lad  was  not  a 
Frenchman. 

Thomas  was  in  the  seventh  heaven,  and  when  one  day,  after 
an  unusually  silent  walk,  the  Viscount  drew  the  boy  to  him, 

"Oh,  Thomas,  Thomas,  I  wish  you  were  my  son !" 

Thomas  was  almost  unfilial  enough  to  wish  so  too.  It  would 
be  a  brave  thing  to  see  Beaupre,  Quebec,  Louis's  court  itself, 
perhaps  with  this  man  for  a  guide ! 

Thus  six  days  passed,  six  days  of  tedious  dallying,  every 
hour  of  which  saw  Henri  more  at  war  with  himself,  tortured 
with  the  thought  that  he  had  been  a  fool,  in  agony  because  he 
could  not  help  his  love  for  Helene. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  sixth  day.  Mr.  Whittle 
had  driven  to  a  neighboring  village  on  business.  Dusk  was 
already  gathering  in  the  big  room  where  Helene  and  Prudence 
Whittle  sat  sewing  by  the  window.  Before  the  table,  in  his 
accustomed  place,  Henri  sat,  idly  listening  to  the  women's 
chatter,  and  stroking  the  huge  gray  cat  asleep  in  his  lap,  when 
Thomas  broke  into  the  room  all  interest  and  excitement,  with 
the  news  that  four  French  soldiers  were  coming  up  the  path  to 
the  house.  The  people  of  Vanceville  had  little  to  do  with 
French  soldiers,  so  it  was  with  not  an  unnatural  curiosity  that 
Prudence  waited  the  outcome  of  their  visit.  Helene  had 
started  to  her  feet  uneasily,  but  composed  herself  with  a  yawn. 

"Some  friends  of  Henri's,  doubtless.  The  chateau  at  Beau- 
pre swarmed  with  them  continually.     Shall  we  leave?" 

Before  Henri  had  time  to  reply,  the  door  opened  and  Hepze- 
beth  appeared,  ushering  in  three  soldiers.     Two  remained  in 
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the  background  near  the  door.     The  third,  evidently  in  author- 
ity, advanced  toward  Henri  with, 

"Monsieur  le  Vicomte  de  le  Rochefoucauld,  I  believe?" 

"At  your  service,  Monsieur,"  Henri  rose  and  bowed. 

"It  is  my  duty,"  the  gentleman  proceeded. 

"One  moment,"  the  Viscount  interrupted,  "your  voice  is 
familiar.     To  whom  have  I  the  pleasure  of  speaking?" 

The  man,  seemingly  ill  at  ease,  stammered, 

"Bernard  de  St.  Real,  but—" 

"St.  Real,  this  is  a  pleasure!  It  is  long  since  I  have  seen 
you.  Indeed,  since  my  charming  niece  left,  Beaupre  has 
missed  your  visits!" 

"Monsieur,  I  think  you — you  do  not  understand,"  St.  Real 
broke  in.  "You  make  it  very  hard.  Believe  me,  I  wish  that 
I  might  spare  you.  It  is  my  painful  duty.  In  short,  sir,  I 
have  come  to  arrest  you  by  order  of  his  excellency,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Quebec." 

"Arrest — arrest?"  Henri's  hand  dropped  from  the  boy's 
shoulder,  where  it  had  been  resting.  He  steadied  himself  for 
a  moment  by  the  table.  Whatever  it  had  been  that  he  had 
waited  for  all  these  days,  he  had  not  expected  quite  this.  For 
a  moment,  he  remained  silent,  seeking  to  reorganize  his  scat- 
tered thoughts  to  meet  this  situation.  St.  Real  went  on 
nervously, 

"In  consideration  of  your  past  services  and  by  the  special 
recommendation  of  General  Montcalm,  every  leniency  will  be 
shown — imprisonment  with  a  fair  trial — " 

"Again  I  beg  to  interrupt — What  is  the  charge  for  which  I 
am  arrested?  No,  my  dear/'  this  to  Helene,  who  had  turned 
and  would  have  left  the  room  had  not  Henri  reached  out,  a 
detaining  hand  and  grasped  her  wrist  none  too  gently,  "No,  if 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  remain." 

"The  charge,"  continued  the  poor  officer,  "is  one  of  treason." 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  proofs  were  not  wanting,  the 
letters  which  had  been  deciphered,  not  one,  but  many.  Be- 
cause of  his  blindness,  these  could  not  prove  his  direct  guilt, 
but  even  negligence  was  a  crime  in  these  unsettled  days.  More- 
over, more  damning  proofs  of  his  complicity  existed.      His 
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overseer,  when  caught  had  sworn  that  his  master  had  ex- 
plained the  cipher  to  him,  and  personally  ordered  the  giving 
over  of  the  load  of  provisions. 

"He  lies,"  Henri  muttered  grimly. 

"What's  that  you  said?"  inquired  St.  Real. 

"Nothing,  nothing.     Go  on,  you  interest  me." 

"What  is  the  use?"  continued  the  officer.  "I  have  already 
overstepped  my  duty  in  giving  you  this  information.  It  was 
not  my  wish  to  be  put  on  this  case.  The  details  will  be  brought 
out  at  the  trial.  Be  assured  you  will  be  given  a  chance  to  de- 
fend yourself." 

Henri  laughed. 

"There  will  be  no  trial.  I  know  how  Vaudreuil  and  Bigot 
love  me  and — and  Montcalm  thinks  me  a  traitor.  Besides,  I — 
I  do  not  want  a  trial.  All  that  you  say  is  very  true.  I  will  go 
with  you  directly.  But  first  I  beg  of  you  a  moment's  private 
interview  with  my  wife.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  be  perfectly  safe. 
I  could  not  escape  if  I  would  without  eyes." 

"Certainly,"  St.  Real  responded,  evidently  relieved,  and 
waved  the  soldiers  to  the  door.  "I  myself  will  wait  a  little 
outside." 

"No,  no,  I  do  not  want  to  stay,"  Helene  cried,  trying  vainly 
to  break  her  husband's  grasp  on  her  wrist. 

Mistress  Whittle,  seeing  her  distress,  offered  to  stay  with  her 
for  support,  "to  spare  her  unnecessary  pain,"  she  added,  glar- 
ing disapprovingly  at  the  Viscount,  who  cut  her  short  with, 

"I'm  sure  my  wife  appreciates  your  kindness,  but  I  must 
request  to  see  her  alone." 

The  mistress  of  the  house,  somewhat  put  out  at  this  sum- 
mary dismissal  from  her  own  room,  prepared  to  leave,  taking 
with  her  Thomas,  who  clung  stubbornly  to  his  idol,  declaring 
vehemently  if  incoherently  that  he  would  believe  nothing 
wrong  concerning  him.  So  firm  was  he  in  his  resolution  that 
Henri  himself  was  forced  to  interpose  and  dismiss  him. 

"I  am  sorry,  Thomas,  but  you  had  better  leave.  We  have 
been  good  friends.  Is  it  not  so?  So  while  we  are  still  friends, 
goodbye!"  He  stooped  and  kissed  the  disconsolate  boy  and 
waved  him  awav. 
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When  they  had  gone  there  was  a  long  minute  of  silence,  end- 
less it  seemed  to  Helene,  who  was  thoroughly  distressed.  She 
had  not  thought  things  would  gc  so  far.  She  had  no  objection 
to  Henri.  On  the  contrary,  she  was  rather  fond  of  him.  And 
above  all,  she  could  not  bear  to  have  people  dislike  him.  It 
seemed  a  reflection  on  herself.  When  Henri  finally  spoke,  it 
was  more  to  himself  than  to  her. 

"A  traitor — a  traitor  to  France.  Fate  is  ironical !  Be- 
trayed by  the  person  I  most  loved !  My  blindness  was  very  use- 
ful, was  it  not?  Oh,  Helene,  Helene,  I  loved  you!  All  my 
dreams  false — false  as  you!" 

"Henri,  I — I  did  not  think  that  it  would  come  to  this — I — " 

"Then  you  are  less  clever  than  I  believed.  But  this  is  be- 
side the  point.  I  would  rather  spend  my  life  in  prison  than  ad- 
mit to  the  world  that  you  had  tricked  me,  taught  me  to  love 
you,  and  then  used  me  for  this — to  make  the  name  of  Roche- 
foucauld a  synonym  for  idiot.  But  can  I,  dare  I  leave  you  free 
alone,  to  work  more  mischief  for  my  country?  If  I  thought 
you  would,  I'd — I  have  been  guilty — guilty  in  my  negligence." 

Helene  was  pleading  now  for  the  sheer  pleasure  in  the  con- 
test. 

"You  would  not,  Henri.  Think  of  all  that  I  have  done  for 
you!     Have  I  not  been  kind?     Have  I  not,  I  say?" 

"I  never  denied  it,"  Henri  affirmed.  "Kind,  yes!  I  owe 
the  pleasantest  moments  of  my  life  to  you.  Pleasant — they 
have  become  the  bitterest.  A  mother  could  not  have  been  more 
tender.  All  the  worse  for  that.  What  manner  of  woman  are 
you?  What  feelings  must  yoa  have  that  you  can  be  kind  to 
the  thing  you  torture?  I  have  deserved  this  for  my  folly. 
You  have  not  brains  enough  to  do  great  harm  alone.  You  dare 
not  fight  with  equals  and  everyone  is  not  blind  or  crippled  for 
you  to  use  at  will,  nor  every  one  a  fool  as  I  have  been." 

He  stopped  and  moved  toward  the  door  to  recall  the  soldiers, 
hesitated,  and  turning  toward  her  again,  as  if  half  ashamed 
of  himself, 

"One  question  before  I  go — Helene,  was  this  planned  before 
you  married  me,  or — or  an  afterthought?" 

"Before— but— " 
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"Then — then  you  never  loved  me!  Well,  it  will  be  all  the 
easier.  These  months  of  torture  are  over.  I  have  lived  ten 
years  in  this  last  month,  loving  and  doubting,  ever  suspicious 
and  hating  myself." 

"It  will  not  be  for  long,"  interrupted  his  wife.  "Quebec 
cannot  stand  forever.     When  the  English  conquer,  you — " 

"Be  still!  Freed  by  the  English!  You  love  to  torture,  do 
you  not?  All  that  was  love  in  me  has  gone.  Oh,  you  have 
made  me  an  apt  pupil  in  the  school  of  hate,  Madame!" 

With  these  last  words,  he  walked  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

Quebec  had  fallen.  Some  small  measure  of  peace  had  risen 
from  the  turmoil  of  the  day  before.  Only  the  English  voices 
rang  loud  above  the  clattered  undertone,  only  the  English 
horses  clattered  in  the  streets. 

In  one  of  the  cells  in  the  prison,  a  priest  and  a  prisoner  were 
talking.  The  priest  was  evidently  urging  some  action  upon 
the  man,  who  sat  dejectedly  by  the  small  table  in  the  center 
of  the  cell,  when  their  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  an  English  soldier  who  delivered  some  message  to 
the  seated  man,  who  thereupon  sprang  up,  crying, 

"Damn  them,  damn  them,  I  say !     I  will  not  be  freed." 

"But  Sir,  I  have  it  directly  from  Carver.  Nay  more,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Francis  Weldon,  and  in  consideration  of 
the  misfortunes  you  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  your  coun- 
trymen for  the  English  cause,  you  will  be  free  within  a  few 
days,  and  there  is  a  great  probability  that  your  estate  will  be 
returned  to  you  intact.  You  will  again  be  a  man  of  property — 
in  short,  sir,  the  distinguished  man  you  were  formerly." 
Having  delivered  himself  of  this  worthy  sentiment  he  retired 
with  great  dignity. 

The  year  of  prison  life  which  had  elapsed  since  his  arrest 
had  not  dealt  harshly  with  him  physically.  Save  for  the  pri- 
son pallor  and  fast  graying  hair,  he  seemed  but  little  changed. 
But  to  a  keen  observer,  the  deepened  lines  about  the  mouth, 
the  grim  compression  of  the  lips,  the  tensity  of  expression  all 
revealed  the  pent-up  sorrow  and  bitterness.  In  those  long, 
long  months  alone,  the  constant  brooding  on  his  wrongs,  rage 
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at  his  uselessness  and  shame,  had  served  to  make  his  hatred  for 
the  woman  he  had  loved,  and  for  the  English  almost  an  obses- 
sion. But  he  was  a  man  who  at  all  times  held  a  firm  hold  on  his 
emotions.  And  even  on  the  previous  night,  when  pacing  the 
narrow  room  trying  to  interpret  the  unaccustomed  tumult  in 
the  streets,  and  even  later,  when  he  heard  the  cursed  English 
voices  in  the  prison  itself  and  learned  that  his  worst  fears  had 
been  realized,  he  had  kept  some  measure  of  control  upon  him- 
self. But  now  to  be  offered  freedom  and  honor  for  helping  in 
the  catastrophe,  and  by  Weldon — he  could  not  bear  it. 

"Freed  to  be  scoffed  at  by  every  decent  citizen — despised  by 
French  and  English  alike!  Even  my  farm  hand  would  spit 
upon  me  if  he  dared.  Here  at  least  there  is  no  one  to  reproach 
me  with  my  shame.  There —  And  this  is  Helene's  kindness! 
And  you  come  here  to  seek  forgiveness  for  her !  You  had  bet- 
ter go." 

"But  she  is  dying,"  Father  Renault  expostulated. 

"She'd  better  have  died  three  years  ago,  and  still  she  would 
have  lived  long  enough.  What  does  she  want  of  my  forgive- 
ness?"    Henri  asked  bitterly. 

"She  is  afraid  to  die  without  your  pardon.  She  pleaded 
desperately  for  me  to  come.  Her  terror  now  is  pitiful.  It  is 
a  broken  woman  who  pleads.  She  says  now  that  death  is  upon 
her,  her  courage  is  gone — her  soul  will  find  no  rest.  She  fears 
damnation.  Surely  you  will  let  her  die  in  peace.  Consider, 
my  son.  You  have  always  been  a  good  Catholic.  You  would 
not  refuse  the  consolation  of  your  forgiveness  to  a  dying 
woman — to  a  woman  who,  whatever  her  sins  and  injuries 
toward  yourself,  and  they  have  been  many — was  once  dear  to 
you.    You  cannot!" 

The  Viscount  only  shook  his  head  stubbornly,  unmoved,  but 
the  priest  could  not  believe  him  so  bitter,  and  holding  up  the 
silver  crucifix  about  his  neck,  tried  once  again, 

"You  do  not  know  what  you  are  doing.  Look  on  this  cruci- 
fix. Think  of  the  suffering  on  the  cross.  Of  all  the  sins  for- 
given on  Calvary,  of — " 

Henri  interrupted  the  appeal, 

"I  am  no  Christ.  A  man  can  do  no  more  than  he  is  able.  I 
can  not  find  it  in  me  to  forgive." 
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"But  you  loved  her.  You  can  not  wholly  hate,"  Father 
Renault  objected. 

"I  do.  Oh,  if  it  were  only  the  wrongs  she  did  to  me,  per- 
haps— You  say  how  can  I  forget  that  she  was  dear  to  me?  Oh, 
if  I  only  could !  In  my  dreams  I  hear  the  rustle  of  her  dress, 
feel  her  cool  hands  on  mine,  hear  her  voice  so  soft  and  pleading, 
soothing  my  tired  nerves,  'Can  I  not  help,  Henri?'  Almost  I 
believe  that  it  is  true,  and  she  is  as  I  thought  her.  And  then  I 
wake,  and  wake  to  such  a  day  as  yesterday,  the  muttering  guns, 
the  shouts  without,  the  long,  long  doubt — and  this!  Do  you 
think  I  can  forgive  one  who  was  in  any  way  a  part  of  the 
machine  that  caused  this  ruin,  that  made  me  a  party  to  this 
grim  jest  of  fate?  The  men  I  loved  dead  or  ruined,  my  brother 
changing  his  name  because  of  the  bitter  disgrace!  Oh,  I  have 
such  a  store  of  hate — it  never  could  be  exhausted!  You  ask 
me  to  forgive.  If  I  believed,  as  I  do  not  believe,  that  one  word 
would  save  her  soul  from  hell,  I  would  not  give  it.  You  hear 
that  bell  that  rings  and  rings?  The  English  cannot  stop  its 
tolling.  Montcalm  is  dead  after  the  sorrow  of  the  night.  Oh, 
it  was  just  such  vain,  headstrong  men  as  Bigot,  such  scheming 
women  as  Helenc,  and  such  fools  as  I  that  caused  his  death. 
Forgive  her?  No!  No  more  that  I  can  forgive  myself .  Per- 
haps the  torture  of  my  life  is  expiation — but  she — she  did  not 
suffer,  and  she  should — " 

"You  carry  your  bitterness  too  far,"  this  from  the  horrified 
priest.  "Is  not  the  grave  a  barrier?  Would  you  carry  your 
anger  beyond  death  ?" 

"I  could — and  brand  it  on  her  grave!" 

With  a  sigh  of  hopelessness,  the  priest  moved  to  the  door. 
It  was  growing  dark  in  the  prison.  Through  the  grating  came 
the  red  flicker  from  the  camp-fires  of  the  English  in  the  prison 
yard,  gay  laughter  came,  and  English  oaths,  and  below,  run- 
ning through  all  the  other  sounds,  the  dull  ringing  of  a  bell 
some  distance  away.  Henri  crossed  to  the  window  and  stood 
listening,  reverently  oblivious  of  everything  but  the  knell. 

"You  have  nothing  more  to  say?"  the  priest  stopped  on  the 
threshold. 

Henri  turned,  his  expression  had  lost  a  little  of  its  tenseness. 
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Grave,  sorrowful  it  still  was,  but  something  of  the  bitterness 
had  passed  away  when  he  finally  spoke. 

"You  would  not  have  me  send  her  lies  to  soothe  her.  She  has 
changed  every  good  and  sweet  thing  in  my  life  to  bitterness. 
I  have  fought  hard  to  keep  some  sanity  amidst  the  ruin.  I  am 
no  hypocrite.  I  can  not  change  my  hate.  If  she  is  dying,  in 
spite  of  everything,  I  know  I  can  not  harm  her.  Let  her  pray 
to  heaven,  not  to  me.     May  God  forgive  her!     I  can  not." 

He  turned  slowly  to  the  window  again  and  to  the  memories 
of  the  other  dead  whom  he  had  known  and  reverenced. 


LAST  NIGHT  I   DREAMED 

MARION    ELLET 

Last  night  I  dreamed  you  loved  my  song, 

(And  that  was  all  I  had  as  offering) 

You  said  the  words  were  silvery  words  and  winged. 

You  said  you  heard  the  forest  in  my  song, 

You  heard  the  labored  and  unquiet  winds, 

The  frightened  shriek  of  wild  birds  in  the  storm, 

The  hurrying  of  strange  horses'  hoofs  that  fly 

Before  a  nameless  terror  in  the  night. 

You  said  you  felt  the  yearnings  and  the  joy 

Of  that  which  cries  out  for  all  loveliness. 

You  said  you  heard  the  forest  in  my  song — 

The  quiet  drip  of  dew  and  hush  of  leaves, 

And  scurrying  of  little  elfin  feet. 

You  said — Of  course  I  knew  it  wasn't  there, 

In  my  poor  faltering  and  lisping  verse, 

And  yet,  if  you  could  hear  and  feel  those  things 

That  I  so  longed  to  give  you  in  my  song, 

Then  loneliness  was  turned  at  last  to  joy, 

And  half  my  pilgrimage  was  at  an  end. 

Last  night  I  dreamed,  I  only  dreamed  you  loved  my  song. 


THE  PILOT 

DOROTHY  BUTTS 

It  was  not  an  ideal  office,  it  is  true.  An  alcove  was  used  for 
storing  huge  rolls  of  paper,  later  to  be  cut  up,  printed,  and 
turned  out  in  the  form  of  a  neat  book,  blue  covered,  with  "Dai- 
ly Shipping  Bulletin"  across  it,  and  beneath  the  large  type,  an 
eagle,  with  wings  spread  in  American  eagle  style.  The  fin- 
ished product  was  so  impressive  as  to  make  one  look  lovingly 
upon  the  unsightly  paper  rolls, — future  bulletins.  Still  the 
office  was  not  ideal.  The  rhythmic  roar  from  the  printing 
presses  in  the  adjoining  room  penetrated  the  heavy  iron  door 
and  beat  upon  sensitive  eardrums  with  a  deadly  monotony. 
But  these  gave  a  "salty"  atmosphere,  and  had  there  been  some 
contrivance  borrowed  from  Coney  Island  to  make  the  heavy 
floor  linoleum  rise  and  fall,  who  would  have  known  but  what 
the  printing  presses  were  the  ship's  engines?  Why  then,  was 
the  office  not  ideal  ?  Ventilation  was  poor,  draughts  frequent, 
and  colds  constant.  But,  how  much  would  have  been  lost,  had 
ventilation  been  perfect !  Who  would  have  missed  the  hourly 
arguments  between  Schwartz  and  the  fresh  air  fiend,  or  Miss 
Farnum,  ex-show  girl,  who  turned  blue  at  the  sight  of  an  open 
window?  Furthermore,  what  excuse  would  there  have  been 
for  Miss  Dove  to  call  the  Watch  Officers'  desk  periodically  to 
say,  "This  is  Miss  Dove  reporting.  I  shall  not  be  able  to  come 
to  business  today.  Bad  Cold."  No,  the  office  was  not  ideal. 
It  was  interesting. 

And  more  interesting  today  because  spring  had  come.  The 
large  windows  were  open  and  the  breeze  coming  through  them 
was  too  warm  to  occasion  any  dispute.  Even  Miss  Farnum 
had  found  no  one  with  whom  to  argue,  and  was  absorbed  in  her 
recording  of  the  latest  activities  of  the  "Royal  George." 

"Arrived  at  Sierra  Leone, — hum.  Say,  Wolf,  where's  Sierra 
Leone?     Sounds  like  Spain.     Maybe  South  America? 

"Naw!  Africa!  Anybody'd  know  that,"  replied  the  well- 
posted  Wolf,  who  rejoiced  secretly  in  his  good  luck  at  having 
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been  obliged  to  look  up  the  port  a  moment  before.     Fifty  pairs 
of  eyes  were  raised  in  admiration  for  his  quick  response. 

Some  one  sang  out:  "Gee,  Wolf,  you're  gettin'  to  be  some 
boy.     Why  don't  you  hit  the  skipper  for  a  raise  ?" 

Peace  again, — magic  quiet  for  this  usually  noisy  office.  The 
charm  must  have  been  the  warm  air  blowing  in  from  the  blue 
bay,  calm  as  a  small  lake.  Schwartz  was  whistling  "The  Blue 
Danube"  as  he  pored  over  his  Port  of  New  York  entry  sheet. 
It  was  amazing  to  discover  with  what  trills  and  variations  it 
could  be  done.  Schwartz  was  an  accomplished  whistler.  Long 
liquid  notes  rose,  dipped,  and  soared  again. 

"Who  sprinkled  canary  seed  around  here?"  asked  one  of  the 
watch  officers,  an  irritable  man  whose  work  in  the  office  was 
not  sufficient  to  erase  his  irritability.  Oh,  the  watch  officers  in 
the  typical  office  of  the  "Land  Navy!"  They  were  anything 
but  an  admirable  crew.  Miss  Bailey,  head  of  the  Card  Depart- 
ment, when  making  her  weekly  leport  to  the  Ensign  in  Charge, 
was  weekly  tempted  to  add  an  extra  item :  "The  watch  officers 
sat  around  and  watched."  She  considered  it  just  as  well  after 
weekly  thinking  the  matter  over  to  keep  their  evident  respect 
for  her  by  assuming  respect  for  them.  It  was  better  to  have 
them  on  her  side  when  she  had  a  favor  to  ask  for  one  of  her 
girls. 

"10.     United  States  Shipping  Board  Bulletin  (May  2, 
1919  issue)  checked  against  our  bulletin;  new  move- 
ments recorded  on  cards  and  entered  in  bulletin. 
11.     Five  hundred  (500)  inserts  made  in  Daily  Ship- 
ping Bulletin." 
Miss  Bailey  signed  her  name  to  the  report. 
"Here,  messenger, — you  Mack !     Take  this  to  Ensign  Lynch, 
please.     Thank  you,  Mack.     Miss  Williams,  did  you  take  that 
matter  up  with  Robin's  Dry  Deck?     Yes,  please.     Get  an  ac- 
curate location  on  the  "Princess  Mary."     Miss  Burns,  are  the 
Hoboken  charts  ready  ?     Good  girl ! .    That's  fine !     Army  in- 
formation?    Tell  them  to  call  Farragut  6500.     You  have  fin- 
ished that  bit  of  work,  Miss  Yates?     So  soon?"     She  glanced 
appraisingly  over  the  list  Miss  Yates  had  prepared  and  then 
looked  up  at  the  shy  girl  standing  on  the  other  side  of  her 
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desk.  She  smiled  into  her  gray  eyes  reassuringly.  Some- 
thing about  this  girl, — her  reticence,  her  stolidity,  her  short, 
stocky  build,  her  serious  face,  her  deep  voice, — fascinated  her. 

"This  is  good  work,  Miss  Yates.     Thank  you." 

Miss  Yates  flushed  at  the  praise  and  turned  to  go. 

"Miss  Yates!  Just  a  minute.  You  like  your  work?  You 
seem  to  take  more  interest  in  it  than  most  of  the  girls.'  ' 

"It  ain't  part  of  their  lives,  Miss  Bailey." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  they're  all  college  or  society  girls.  I  was  brought  up 
in  a  different  sort  of  atmosphere." 

"Oh,  yes?" 

"Yes'm.  My  father  is  a  pilot."  This  declaration  came  out 
with  the  simple  pride  one  might  express  in  saying :  "My  father 
is  the  king." 

"Then  you  know  a  great  deal  about  the  harbor,  don't  you? 
There  is  to  be  a  vacancy  in  the  Port  of  New  York  next  week. 
Report  Monday  to  Miss  Williams.  That  means  no  more  night 
shift  work, — nine  to  five  regularly.  Don't  thank  me.  I  am 
glad  to  have  you  to  put  there." 

For  sometime  Miss  Bailey  sat  gazing  across  the  several 
wire  baskets  that  guarded  her  blotter  on  three  sides,  not  see- 
ing the  cable  reports  piled  there.  What  she  saw  was  a  man 
with  brown  wavy  hair,  gray  eyes  like  Miss  Yates's,  a  weather 
toughened  and  lined  face,  of  stature  short  and  stocky.  He  was 
a  harbor  pilot.  She  would  have  him  called  him  an  ordinary 
fellow  had  she  chanced  across  him  at  the  Battery  pier  at 
luncheon  time.  He  had  kept  his  home  nicely.  He  had  a  girl 
like  Marie,  and  had  inspired  in  her  an  astounding  admiration 
for  himself,  almost  a  worship.  Her  low  words  still  vibrated 
with  suppressed  pride :  "My  father  is  a  pilot." 

Miss  Yates  reported  to  Miss  Williams  that  next  Monday 
morning  and  during  the  weeks  that  followed,  Miss  Bailey 
watched  her  carefully,  noting  her  ever  increasing  efficiency 
with  her  discriminating  eye.  When  the  opening  came,  she 
would  put  the  girl  in  as  head  of  the  Port  Crew,  Miss  Bailey 
decided.  She  was  more  than  interested  in  her, — was  really 
fond  of  her.     She  liked  to  grant  her  small  favors,  perhaps  be- 
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cause  they  were  so  seldom  asked?  That  other  afternoon,  for 
instance,  when  Marie  had  asked  to  leave  at  three. 

"My  father's  ill  and  there's  no  one  at  home  this  afternoon," 
she  had  explained.  She  hoped  the  man  was  better  now,  and 
out  on  his  harbor  piloting  again. 

"Miss  Yates,  there  is  an  unusual  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
before  closing  tonight.  Nolan  says  he'll  keep  the  forms  open 
until  eight  o'clock.  Can  you  stay  to  help  me  get  the  reports 
to  press?  There  will  be  an  hour  for  dinner  and  I  can  let  you 
off  early  tomorrow." 

"Oh,  I  don't  need  any  dinner,  Miss  Bailey.  I'll  just  stay  on 
and  work." 

"But  you  must  eat,  child." 

"No,  I  couldn't  eat  a  bite.     I  don't  feel  like  food." 

Returning  from  her  hurried  supper  at  the  Victory  Hut,  Miss 
Bailey  thought  the  office  was  empty.  The  electric  lights  made 
the  night  outside  dead  black.  Lights  from  Staten  Island 
twinkled  far  off,  and  the  Statue  held  high  her  torch  of  liberty. 
Then,  Miss  Bailey  saw  Marie,  standing  by  an  open  window, 
gazing  out  over  the  Harbor.  She  walked  quietly  to  her  side 
and  they  stood  silent  for  some  time,  watching  the  busy  scene 
they  both  loved, — the  busy  ferries,  the  hooting  tugs.  Miss 
Bailey  spoke  first. 

"It  is  beautiful  to  me.  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  night 
here.  I  was  on  night  shift  that  first  week.  When  the  whistles 
blew  over  the  Bay,  and  the  Harbor  noises  came  in  the  open 
window,  I  was  so  thrilled,  I  could  hardly  file  the  cards,  that  are 
always  given  to  a  beginner.  'At  last  I  am  a  part  of  it,'  I  kept 
saying  to  myself.     You  love  it,  too,  very  much,  don't  you?" 

"Yes'm.  Most  of  the  time."  Her  voice  was  low  and  fierce. 
"Tonight  I  almost  hate  it." 

"Why,  Marie?" 

"My  father  was  a  pilot." 


FREEING  THE  FRESHMEN  CONTINUED 

HELEN  CUTMAN 

The  Freshman  who  cried  out  for  emancipation  may  have 
lacked  a  full  appreciation  of  the  problem  she  attacked,  but  the 
Senior  who  answered  her  with  a  verbal  "pat  on  the  head"  did 
not,  I  think,  show  a  very  much  more  profound  point  of  view. 
Therefore,  as  a  Junior,  I  come  to  the  assistance  of  my  class 
sister,  at  the  risk  of  unduly  prolonging  an  already  long  dis- 
cussion. 

It  does  not  seem  fair  to  answer  an  academic  problem  by 
pointing  to  unacademic  causes  of  discontent.  They  are  pre- 
sent in  Freshman  year,  I  admit,  but  they  are  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  our  academic  troubles.  To  say  that  the  Juniors  and 
Seniors  are  more  contented  with  college  than  their  younger 
sisters  merely  because  they  have  made  the  social  adjustment,  is 
to  assume  either  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  the  aca- 
demic life  of  the  upperclassmen,  or  that  academic  matters  do 
not  affect  one's  general  happiness. 

If  academic  matters  do  not  affect  a  student's  happiness,  then 
she  is  not  fit  to  be  in  college.  The  quality  of  the  work  offered, 
the  satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  education 
open  to  her,  ought  to  be  a  very  vital  matter  to  every  college 
girl.  Nor  ought  she  to  be  ready  to  admit  that  since  the  curricu- 
lum is  carefully  planned,  since  it  was  not  "the  result  of  some 
absent-minded  professor's  idly  turning  over  the  pages  of  the 
Course  of  Study  Pamphlet,"  that  it  is  therefore  beyond  criti- 
cism. "Crabbing"  is  to  be  discouraged,  but  honest,  con- 
structive criticism  is  not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  every 
member  of  this  college.  Such  criticism  is  the  greatest  force  for 
progress  and  improvement,  and  is  always  welcomed  by  broad- 
minded  people. 

To  return  to  the  other  assumption,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
contended  that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  aca- 
demic life  of  upperclassmen  and  underclassmen.  The  work  of 
the  older  students  is  decidedly  more  interesting  and  stimulat- 
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ing.  To  judge  by  my  own  experience,  there  is  no  comparison. 
In  my  first  two  years,  I  took  exactly  two  thoroughly  interest- 
ing courses,  one  of  which  was  really  a  third-year  course.  This 
year  my  program  is  practically  ideal.  Wherein  does  this  dif- 
ference lie  ? 

Part  of  the  blame  rests  where  the  Freshman  placed  it,  on  re- 
quirements, part  is  due  to  another  and,  I  think,  a  more  serious 
cause,  the  standard  of  work  in  grade  1  and  2  courses.  To  free 
the  Freshmen  and  the  Sophomores,  too, — their  plight  being 
nearly  as  bad, — both  these  matters  need  attention. 

Since  requirements  started  the  discussion,  they  are  first  in 
order.  In  one  respect  the  Senior's  criticism  of  the  Freshman 
was  entirely  just.  It  would  be  foolish  to  leave  the  choice  of 
studies  entirely  to  the  individual.  The  fight  over  the  relative 
value  of  general  culture  and  specialization  is  as  old  as  educa- 
tion, and  the  compromise  our  colleges  make  is  a  fair  one.  Two 
years  for  general  culture  and  two  for  specialization  ought  to 
be  reasonably  satisfactory  to  both  sides.  And  if  anyone  ob- 
jects to  compromise,  there  are  finishing  schools  on  the  one  hand 
and  technical  or  vocational  schools  on  the  other  to  take  care  of 
the  extremists. 

But  when  one  admits  the  value  of  general  education  in  the 
first  two  years,  he  still  has  to  face  the  question  of  how  to  pro- 
vide for  it.  Here  is  where  the  Senior  is  open  to  a  charge  of 
superficial  thinking.  She  assumed  that  there  were  two  possi- 
ble alternatives,  either  our  requirement  system,  or  none.  I 
reply  to  Freshman  and  Senior  together,  let  us  have  require- 
ments, but  let  us  be  sure  that  they  are  wise  ones. 

Our  curriculum  has  taken  a  step  in  the  right  direction  with 
group  system  requirements.  If  it  went  the  full  way  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  it.  Having  admitted  that  there  is  no 
particular  reason  why  Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Astronomy 
should  not  be  substituted  for  Mathematics,  why  cannot  the 
powers  that  be  admit  that  Sociology,  Economics,  Philosophy, 
and  Political  Science  are  fully  as  valuable  as  Psychology?  In 
fact,  it  is  far  easier  to  see  the  necessity  of  any  one  of  the  sub- 
jects suggested  than  of  Latin,  Bible,  or  Psychology.  Latin 
and  Bible  form  a  valuable  link  with  the  past,  but  so  do  Ancient 
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History,  Greek  and  Roman  literature  in  translation,  History 
of  Philosophy,  and  various  other  possible  substitutes.  It  is 
sensible  enough  to  insist  on  the  study  of  the  purely  cultural  as 
well  as  the  purely  practical,  but  why  not  have  choice  within 
groups  of  subjects  which  contribute  to  the  same  types  of  edu- 
cation ? 

This  would  be  a  great  improvement,  not  only  because  people 
would  welcome  the  freer  choice,  but  because  the  courses  them- 
selves would  be  better.  The  same  professor  would  not  have 
to  teach  two  or  three  sections  of  the  same  course,  and  would 
have  some  chance  of  retaining  enough  interest  in  the  subject  to 
teach  it  in  a  stimulating  manner.  The  proportion  of  students 
in  any  class  who  were  "just  skinning  through,"  would  be 
smaller,  because  with  freer  choice  there  would  be  relatively 
more  interested  people.  The  drag  of  the  large  number  of  peo- 
ple who  are  working  is  one  of  the  deadliest  characteristics  of 
the  required  course,  as  it  is  today. 

But  even  with  a  better  requirement  schedule,  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  year  would  not  be  academically  ideal.  Grade  1  and 
2  courses,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  of  high  school  and 
net  of  college  standard.  Original  thought  and  discussion  are 
not  properly  encouraged.  Individual  research  is  almost  un- 
heard of.  The  person  who  quotes  the  text-book  accurately  is 
considered  a  good  student.  The  use  of  the  text-book  with  no 
requirement  of  outside  reading  is  common.  The  professor 
teaches  down  to  his  class  instead  of  making  his  class  come  up 
to  his  level. 

The  usual  defense  is  not  an  answer.  People  say  that  Fresh- 
men and  Sophomores  are  not  ready  for  more  advanced  work, 
that  they  must  become  accustomed  to  college  methods  grad- 
ually. How,  I  ask,  will  two  moie  years  of  high  school  methods 
accustom  them  to  college  methods?  Aristotle's  statement  that 
you  learn  to  harp  by  harping  and  to  build  by  building,  applies 
equally  to  studying.  Xo  wonder  there  is  so  little  academic  in- 
terest in  our  colleges.  Any  scholastic  enthusiasm  with  which 
a  student  enters  college  must  be  of  a  robust  variety  to  survive 
two  years  of  semi-boredom.  This  whole  problem  is  bigger 
than  Freshman  discontent.  "Free  the  Freshmen?"  Yes,  and 
raise  the  whole  standard  of  the  college  in  doing  it. 


THE  GARDEN  IN  THE  RAIN 

DENISE  EOTIVAL 

Under  my  rhubarb  leaf  I  lie.  The  air  is  heavy  with  sun  and 
sweet  peas'  scent.  It  is  too  hot  even  for  an  elf  to  think  or 
breathe  . 

A  bee  in  the  violet  shelter  of  an  aconite  cone,  with  big 
whirls  and  buzzing  of  filmy  wings  lulls  itself  to  sleep  in  a 
golden  cloud. 

Children  sleep  in  the  shadow  of  a  pine. 

I  alone,  under  my  rhubarb  leaf,  watch  for  the  draped  cloud 
over  there  to  burst  and — 


A  drop,  that  falls,  and  rolls.  Another,  one  more.  It  comes  in 
blasts,  it  beats,  and  rings,  faster  it  falls,  it  drums  and  runs,  on 
my  rhubarb  leaf. 

The  earth  drinks — I  breathe — children  with  piercing  shrieks 
have  fled  to  shelter. 


The  sweet  peas  through  the  curtain  of  rain  seem  strange 
and  far  away.  The  branches  sway  as  censors  and  throw  in 
each  swing  all  the  sweetness  of  their  breath.  The  peonies 
slowly  bend  their  heads,  drunk  with  rain,  and  let  them  drip, 
drip,  drip  and  slowly  tip  on  the  moist  earth. 


The  rain  slows,  the  sun  gleams  between  two  clouds,  all  spar- 
kles and  glistens. 

The  cabbage  leaves  on  their  waxy  green  have  silver  rivulets 
that  glide  and  run ;  in  their  creases,  little  pools,  diamonds  in 
jade. 

The  rosy  tip  of  carrot  roots  washed  from  the  earth  that 
clouded  them,  peek  from  under  their  green  parasols  laden  with 
shining  drops. 

The  peonies  slowly  gather  their  majesty  and  raise  up  their 
heads. 
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It  comes  again.  The  rain.  It  beats,  ripples  and  rushes. 
Pitter,  patter,  pitter,  patter  on  my  rhubarb  leaf. 

The  garden  drinks  deep.  This  evening  the  earth  will  be  dark 
and  heavy  and  damp,  mixed  with  sweet-pea  blossoms  and 
peony  petals. 

The  air,  fresh  and  light,  will  rush  through  the  garden  and 
gather  all  the  scents,  and  mix  them,  and  rush,  and  throw  them 
around  me. 

On  the  brick  path,  slippery  and  shiny,  the  children  will  run,, 
shrill  cries  tearing  the  air  with  a  ripping  sound. 

I  will  skip  with  the  wind,  press  my  feet  on  the  moss,  and 
hear  the  gurgle  of  the  earth  sucking  back  the  dampness. 

I  will  hide  in  a  parsley  bunch,  and  shiver  because  the  water 
will  trickle,  trickle  down  my  back. 

Cobwebs  will  sparkle  with  transparent  gems  in  the  sunset. 

Drops  dripping  at  the  tip  of  each  leaf  will  throw  back  the 
light  and  blind  me  with  rainbow  gleams. 

And  coming  from  under  my  rhubarb  leaf,  I  will  feel  strange 
and  new  as  at  the  beginning  of  another  day  when  all  has 
changed  in  a  night. 

The  rain,  a  drop ;  silver  trickles  on  the  cabbage  leaves ;  wind, 
a  blast ;  sunshine,  a  ray ;  the  bee  awakes,  a  drop. 

Come  watch  the  children  play  and  drink  in  the  aconite  cups. 


A  note,  the  piano  shuts ;  the  moon,  snow.     Out  of  the  win- 
dow-pane the  country  is  still  and  cold  and  dead. 


THE  BUTTERCUP  GLADE 

ALICE  FRANKFORTER 

She  came  down  to  college  in  the  fall,  a  small  creature  in  a 
preposterous  black  hat  that  her  grandmother  might  have  worn, 
a  neat  black  suit  and  a  collarless  black  silk  blouse.  As  a  col- 
lege girl's  outfit  it  was  ridiculous,  yet  its  very  ugliness  served 
to  accentuate  the  clear  pallor  of  her  skin  and  the  glowing  lights 
on  her  straight  reddish  hair.  Her  name  we  discovered,  was 
Gudrun,  and  her  father  was  an  average  Swedish  farmer,  with 
an  adventurous  nose  that  had  led  him  far.  Her  mother  was 
a  little  tired  wisp  of  a  woman  with  a  high,  unhappy  voice,  and 
the  sad  eyes  of  the  Norse  Mystic.  It  was  from  her  mother 
that  Gudrun  got  her  eyes  that  were  wide  and  haunted  with 
al  the   mystery  and  tragedy  of  the  North. 

Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  why  we  avoided  her  like  the 
healthy  young  snobs  that  we  were,  and  contented  ourselves 
with  calling  her  picturesque  and  saying  that  here  one  did 
meet  the  strangest  people.  In  fact,  she  emerged  from  obs- 
curity, only  when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Graham,  the  mem- 
ber of  the  English  faculty  about  whom  it  was  fashionable  that 
year  to  be  enthusiastic,  considered  her  "interesting."  Later 
we  heard  that  he  had  sent  her  daffodils  when  daffodils  were 
rare,  for  the  remarkable  reason  that  she  had  written  a  poem 
about  buttercups.  It  was  reported  that  he  enclosed  rhymes 
(he  didn't  call  them  poetry)  to  the  effect  that  though  butter- 
cups do  not  spread  their  gold,  the  florists  still  grow  daffodils. 
The  college  magazine  published  her  poem,  but  though  the  liter- 
ary set  tried  to  take  her  up,  she  firmly  and  quietly  refused  to 
be  taken.  She  met  their  delegation  in  her  bare,  ugly,  little 
room,  with  the  bowl  of  daffodils  in  the  window  and  told  them 
that  she  couldn't  be  on  their  Magazine  Board  and  that  she  con- 
sidered "Wiener  roasts"  unpleasant.  Whereupon  the  literary 
elite  voted  her  queer  (which  she  undoubtedly  was)  and  Mr. 
Graham  took  her  to  the  Jade  Lantern  for  luncheon. 

They  sat  together  in  one  of  the  settle-backed  booths,  consum- 
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ing  salad  and  talking  eagerly.  Sometimes  he  would  gently 
laugh  at  her  and  she  would  smile  a  shy,  mirthless  response, 
embarrassedly  twisting  her  black  cotton  gloves,  and  then  con- 
tinuing the  conversation,  timid  and  intense.  In  the  spring  we 
began  to  hear  strange  rumors  that  Mr.  Graham  was  very 
"keen"  about  Gudrun  but  that  she  was  so  very  odd  that  he 
dared  not  reveal  his  feelings.  By  what  claivoyant  power  the 
college  at  large  thought  it  had  discovered  them,  has  never  been 
clearly  explained,  and  the  actual  facts  came  out  only  when  the 
old  Gudrun  had  been  dead  two  years,  and  decently  buried 
in  oblivion.  The  most  that  the  story  could  do  then  was  to  raise 
an  impotent  ghost. 

As  I  have  said,  their  friendship  started  with  a  poem  Gud- 
run wrote  for  Graham's  English  course,  which  in  spite  of  in- 
evitable grammatical  errors  had  a  flash  of  divine  audacity 
which  lifted  it  so  far  above  the  deadly  level  of  Freshman  verse, 
that  Graham,  taking  advantage  of  official  prerogative,  asked 
her  to  confer  with  him  about  her  work.  She  was  frankly  ter- 
rified, but  she  appeared  punctually  at  his  office  door,  the  grand- 
motherly hat  tipped  at  a  reckless  angle  and  her  sensitive  mouth 
drooping  with  fear.  Her  gloves  and  her  skirt  were  both  too 
long  and  as  she  stood  timidly  in  the  doorway,  her  gloved  hands 
tightly  clasped  and  her  eyes  fixed  anxiously  on  his  face  it  took 
all  Graham's  chivalry  to  repress  a  disdainful  smile.  He  was 
however,  infinitely  kind  and  tactful,  scarcely  mentioning  the 
split-infinitive  and  the  two  dangling  participles,  sins  for  which 
he  was  acccustomed  to  slay  at  least  one  freshman  daily.  He 
talked  a  great  deal  instead,  of  the  fragrant  mystery  of  our 
Northern  woods  and  the  treacherous,  icy  splendor  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Great  Lakes,  which,  fishermen  say,  never  gives 
up  her  dead.  He  thought  he  knew  the  country,  but  his  igno- 
rance amazed  her.  She  became  eager,  even  a  little  patroniz- 
ing as  she  told  him  of  unsleeping  dread  of  the  devastating  for- 
est fires,  of  deer  and  fox  driven  by  winter-famine  to  her  very 
door,  of  the  shriek  of  the  wind,  coming  unchecked  across  three 
hundred  miles  of  frozen  lake,  and  above  all,  of  the  merciless 
winter-cold  that  slays  in  silence. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  he  met  her  accidentally  on  the 
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woodpath  along  the  river,  and  after  greeting  her  as  a  fellow 
poet,  told  her  in  his  best  faculty  manner  that  she  must  not 
walk  there  alone.     "It's  not  safe," .he  said,  "for  a  young  girl." 

"No,"  she  replied  smiling,  "for  I  have  already  met  a  great 
big  Indian  in  war  paint.  He  had  a  bearskin  over  his  shoul- 
ders— He  have  killed  a  bear,  up  there."  She  pointed  up  the 
bank,  where  stood  the  house  of  an  elderly  Greek  professor 
whom  Gudrun  thoroughly  detested. 

"What  else  did  you  see?"  asked  Graham,  laughing. 

"Nothing  but  a  little  brown  rabbit  that  ran  away  from  me 
like  I  was  a  cat.     It's  mean  of  him  to  run,  I  t'ink." 

"Think"  murmured  Graham  mechanically.  She  blushed  and 
was  silent.  During  the  rest  of  the  walk  she  agreed  politely 
that  the  river  was  pretty,  that  the  red  rose-hips  were  pretty 
and  the  black  crow  cawing  his  heart  out  overhead  was  pretty 
until  Graham  cursed  himself  for  a  pedantic  fool  and  asked  des- 
perately if  he  might  call  on  her.  She  assented  because  she  was 
too  bashful  to  say  no,  and  three  days  later  received  him  very 
properly  in  her  landlady's  remarkable  sitting-room.  She  re- 
frained from  playing  the  old  melodeon  but  she  expressed  in- 
discreet admiration  for  the  glass  models  of  Niagara  Falls  and 
stared  at  the  carpet  and  talked  earnestly  about  the  weather 
until  Graham  left  in  despair.  Yet  her  next  work  for  him  was 
so  delightful  that  he  read  it  in  class  after  the  declamatory  style 
of  the  lesser  poets.  Then  he  asked  for  criticism  and  a  puffy 
girl  in  the  front  row  raised  her  hand.  She  was  an  objection- 
able compendium  of  grammatical  accuracies,  who  had  been 
Valedictorian  in  a  city  high  school.  "I  noticed  a  double  nega- 
tive," she  said  primly.  Then  Graham  rose  in  wrath  and  man- 
fully curbing  a  longing  to  throw  the  ink  bottle  in  her  pious 
face,  he  lectured  for  the  rest  of  the  hour  along  broad  lines  that 
left  the  Valedictorian  very  red,  and  puffier  than  ever  and 
brought  a  triumphant  gleam  into  Gudrun's  melancholy  eyes. 
It  was  shortly  after  this  that  she  wrote  the  Buttercup  poem 
which  brought  her  the  daffodils  and  the  polite  patronage  of  the 
college  at  large. 

Of  all  the  lovely  things  which  our  stern  North  gives  to  the 
few  swift  month's  of  summer  the  buttercup-glades  that  gleam 
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like  hoards  of  fairy  gold  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  pine  forests, 
are  the  very  loveliest.  For  hours  one  walks  through  the  quiet 
green  dimness  of  pine  trees,  and  then  suddenly  one  seems  to 
emerge  into  the  heart  of  the  sun  itself,  for  millions  and  millions 
of  buttercups,  growing  as  close  as  grass  in  a  water-meadow, 
reflect  the  sunlight  from  their  shining  petals.  The  trees  seem 
to  stand  back  afraid,  like  the  hosts  of  Darkness  drinking  from 
the  clear  light  of  day.  It  was  of  such  a  spot  that  Gudrun 
wrote. 

On  one  of  his  later  walks  with  her  Graham  chanced  to  say 
kindly  "That  was  a  charming  idea  of  yours — that  in  the  forest 
walk  the  spirits  of  grim  old  Indian  chiefs  and  sullen  greedy 
trappers  who  have  died  while  on  cruel  errands  to  wound  the 
forest's  heart,  but  that  in  the  glade  is  a  young  Viking  in  golden 
armor  that  shines  like  the  petals  of  buttercups." 

"And  it  is  true"  said  Gudrun  gravely  "The  Viking  was  of 
my  father's  family  in  Sweden  seven  hundred  years  ago.  He 
was  an  adventurer  like  in  the  song.  I  can't  say  it  right  in  Eng- 
lish, but  it  means  like  this  in  Swedish  'Olaf  the  golden  sailed 
from  Helsingfors  with  red  sails  spread  to  conquer  the  cruel 
sea.  But  he  never  came  back — no  never,  no  never,  no  never.' 
It  doesn't  sound  right  in  English.     But  I  have  seen  him. 

Graham  looked  at  her  sharply,  "You  mean  you  imagined — " 

"No,"  said  the  girl  impatiently,  "I  have  seen  him  often  when 
I  was  alone  in  the  woods.  And  one  day  down  by  the  creek 
when  the  water  and  the  trees  was  laughing  and  whispering, 
the  sound  kept  getting  louder  and  louder  and  right  by  the  three 
birches  Christine  that  killed  herself  was  standing,  talking  and 
laughing  with  a  red  dress  and  a  striped  apron.  And  they  had 
rose-berries  on  their  hair,  but  when  they  saw  me  they  went 
away." 

"Have  you — ahem,  ever  seen  them  when  you  were  with 
other  people,"  asked  Graham  nervously.  "If  you  haven't,  you 
know,  you  may  have  imagined — " 

"But  no!"  she  cried  quickly.  "I  have  not  imagined.  I  do 
not  tell  you  stories.  Why,  the  first  day  I  met  you  here  by  the 
river,  I  saw  that  old  Indian  chief  with  feathers  on  his  head. 
He  was  carrying  a  bearskin.     I  told  vou  about  it  that  day." 
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"I — I  hope  you  don't  tell  everybody  about  these  things.  They 
might  not  all  understand  that  you  have  the  kind  of  imagina- 
tion that  is  worked  on  by  loneliness.  You  shouldn't  be  so 
much  alone.     Haven't  you  any  neighbours?" 

"No.  It's  lonesome  for  Ma— 'specially  when  I'm  not  there, 
but  sometimes  she  sees  people  in  the  woods  too — folks  that  she 
used  to  know  in  the  old  country.  Once  she  saw  a  man  from 
Helsingfors  that  had  wanted  to  marry  her  when  she  was  a 
girl.     She  never  knew  before  that  he  was  dead." 

For  a  short  time  they  walked  in  silence  and  then  Graham 
said  kindly — "I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  very  wise  man  and  un- 
derstands all  about  these  things.  He'd  be  very  much  inter- 
ested to  hear  about  them.  Will  you  let  me  bring  him  to  see 
you." 

"Why— yes"  said  Gudrun  shyly,  "If  you  are  sure  he'd  under- 
stand, my  mother  told  me  never  to  talk  much  about  it.  Most 
people  think  it's  queer." 

"My  friend  won't"  said  Graham  reassuringly,  "He  will  just 
be  interested." 

"All  right"  said  Gudrun. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  three  days  later  Gudrun  had 
guests — a  kindly  gentleman  with  a  placid,  almost  soothing 
manner  and  a  lady  with  a  smooth  sweet  face  and  smooth  gray 
hair.  The  gentleman  asked  her  a  great  many  questions  and 
the  lady  stroked  her  hand  in  a  way  that  was  meant  to  be  re- 
assuring, but  which  happened  to  be  the  only  thing  about  the 
interview  that  really  disturbed  her.  For  nearly  an  hour  she 
answered  questions  about  her  health,  her  work  in  school,  her 
mother  and  father,  her  home  life  and  her  people  in  the  woods. 
The  questions  seemed  to  her  rather  foolish  and  a  little  imperti- 
nent, but  she  answered  them  with  quiet  dignity.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  hour  the  doctor  began  to  talk,  using  so  many  long 
and  terrible  words  that  Gudrun  knew  he  must  be  a  very  wise 
man,  since  she  could  not  understand  a  word  he  said  save  that 
for  a  week  of  two  she  was  to  come  to  his  office  every  day. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Gudrun  meekly. 

Day  by  day  thereafter  the  doctor  went  about  the  subtle 
task  of  robbing  Gudrun  of  her  dreams.     Her  Forest  people,  he 
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explained,  were  wish-fulfilling  hallucinations  bred  of  depress- 
ing- unnatural  loneliness  beyond  which  madness  lies.  Her  love 
of  nature  was  fetishism  with  a  touch  of  maternal  feeling  in  it 
and  her  fine  creative  joy  in  writing  was  a  rather  unwholesome 
expression  of  the  sex  instinct. 

All  genius,  the  doctor  explained,  was  unwholesome,  and 
therefore  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud  for  the  sake  of  the  individual. 
By  the  time  that  June  came  in,  with  every  roadside  a  riot  of 
wild  roses  and  every  garden  purple  with  the  mediaeval  pride  of 
straight-stemmed  iris,  Gudrun  had  learned  that  while  one  may 
say  that  garden  flowers  are  pretty  one  must  remember  that 
dandelions  and  buttercups  are  only  common  weeds,  arid  that  it 
is,  on  the  whole,  safer  to  spend  the  fragrant  June  nights  in- 
doors, gossipping  with  one's  landlady,  than  walking  alone  on 
the  woodpath  by  the  river. 

When  she  went  home  after  examinations,  the  haunted  look 
had  almost  disappeared  from  her  eyes,  and  before  the  forest 
could  seize  her  she  was  away  again,  working  in  a  small  town 
with  a  gramophone  to  dispel  dreams  and  a  Movie  to  replace 
Visions. 

In  September  she  came  back  to  college,  a  rather  common- 
place little  thing  with  serious  brown  eyes  and  inconspicuous 
department-store  clothes  and  a  very  sophisticated  knowledge 
of  the  most  popular  songs  and  the  most  alluring  movie  stars.. 
Graham  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  change  and  he  found 
her  work  uniformly  bad. 

"Why  don't  you  write  as  you  did  last  year?"  he  complained. 
"Your  work  then  was  original  and  delightfully  imaginative — 
But  an  imitation  sonnet  to  Venice" — he  held  the  offending 
paper  at  arms  length — "is  simply  abominable." 

"Oh  last  year — !"  She  laughed  shyly.  "Last  year  I  was 
queer  in  my  head.  That  kind  doctor  told  me  not  to  think  any 
more  of  those  kind  of  things  I  used  to  write  about.  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  Graham,  that  you  tell  him  about  me.  After  Christmas 
I  think  I  will  not  take  English.  I  will  take  domestic  science  at 
the  farm.  I  don't  care  much  about  writing  now  and  I  think 
a  girl  should  know  to  be  a  good  housekeeper,  don't  you,  Mr. 
Graham?" 


TO  A  PICTURE 

ATHENA    MACFADDEN 

Little  pictured,  petulant  face! 
You  look  down  at  me  from  your  frame 
As  if  you  tried  to  give  me  shame 
For  finding  you  a  place; 
For  giving  you  a  place  at  all 

Upon  my  wall. 

You  saucy  little  brown-eyed  thing! 
Must  I  tell  you  all  the  When  and  Where 
Of  why  I  bought  and  hung  you  there 

Above  my  desk  to  swing? 

Your  claim  is  just,  Miss  Wilfulness; 
I  caught  in  your  chin,  the  wide  sweet  eyes, 
The  petulant  lips — a  bit  too  wise 

Of  the  power  they  possess; 

In  the  brow,  all  white  and  cool  as  frost, 
The  hair  that  curls  with  red-gold  gleam, 
Something  that  startled  a  long-dead  dream 

From  a  memory  almost  lost. 

So,  little  pictured,  petulant  face, 
It  wasn't  you  I  bought,  I  fear, 
But  only  your  resemblance,  dear, 

To  one  of  greater  grace. 

Those  merry  eyes  are  hers — and  more — 
The  little  final  nose — the  chin — 
To  me  are  what  she  might  have  been 

When  she  was  four. 
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FLOWERS  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR 
A  Pantomime,  in  one  scene. 

EDITH  H.  BAYLES 

Characters: 

CHOU  HSIN,  a  flower  vendor, 

WU  fah  din  (Daffodil),  his  young  wife, 

KUNG  ti,  a  sweetmeat  vendor, 

T'A  CHI,  his  wife, 

gilbert  farquahar,  a  "white  devil," 

Many  Others 

Scene :  "Flower  Alley,"  Chinatown,  San  Francisco. 

Time:  The  Festival  of  San  Lin  (The  New  Year). 

A  narrow  street  ("Flower  Alley")  opening  on  a  cross  street. 
At  the  back,  facing  the  cross  street,  a  row  of  squalid  three- 
story  tenements,  with  low  arched  doorways,  and  closely  shut- 
tered windows.  At  the  left,  the  house  and  outdoor  booth  of 
Chou  Hsin ;  at  the  right,  the  house  and  booth  of  Kung  Ti.  The 
booth  of  Chou  Hsin  is  laden  with  trays  of  flowers ;  that  of  Kung 
Ti  is  heaped  with  boxes  and  jars  of  sweetmeats. 

Strings  of  gaily-colored  lanterns  are  looped  from  house  to 
house,  and  the  shuttered  windows  are  bright  with  silk  flags  and 
loose  garlands  of  flowers.  On  either  side  of  each  door  is  a 
strip  of  red  paper,  lettered  in  gilt, — greeting  to  the  New  Year. 

It  is  early  evening.  The  street  lamps  and  the  lithely  sway- 
ing lanterns  are  lighted.  Except  for  the  occasional  popping  of 
distant  fire-crackers,  the  street  is  silent. 

Chou  Hsin  and  Kung  Ti  are  seated  each  beside  his  booth. 
Calmly,  silently,  with  dignity,  they  await  the  approach  of  the 
Dragon  Procession.  Each  has  ready  beside  him  an  unlighted 
lantern  and  a  tray  of  sweetmeats  and  flowers.  They  are  staid 
middle-aged  men,  gorgeously  robed,  serenely  self-satisfied. 
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T'a  Chi,  the  wife  of  Kung  Ti,  is  repairing  a  torn  lantern  on 
the  booth.     She  is  small,  timid  woman,  afraid  of  her  husband. 

Suddenly  Wu  Fah  Din  appears  in  the  doorway  of  her  house. 
She  is  young  and  beautiful.  The  yellow  silk  of  her  robe 
matches  the  yellow  of  the  daffodils  she  holds  in  her  arms. 

Coming  from  the  doorway,  she  bows  twice  to  her  husband, 
and  once  to  Kung  Ti  and  T'a  Chi,  across  the  street.  Then  she 
begins  to  weave  the  fresh  flowers  into  the  wilted  garlands. 

Now  and  then  she  pauses,  listening  intently.  All  is  done  in 
rhythm. 

At  length  she  hears  what  she  is  listening  for.  The  faint 
sound  of  far-off  drums.  She  expresses  joy  and  excitement, 
and  looking  furtively  at  her  husband,  makes  signs  to  T'a  Chi. 

A  few  ragged  children  dash  around  the  corner.  They  sig- 
nify with  gesture  and  dance  the  approach  of  the  Dragon.  A 
crowd  begins  to  gather.     The  wail  of  the  flutes  can  be  heard. 

Wu  Fah  Din  dances  delightedly  towards  the  corner. 

Chou  Hsin  claps  his  hands  sharply,  and  she  turns  back 
meekly — but  with  a  sigh.  He  orders  her  into  the  house.  She 
goes  in,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  looking  backwards  longingly. 
T'a  Chi  slinks  into  her  house  without  being  ordered. 

Chou  Hsin  and  Kung  Ti  rise  and  light  their  lanterns  sol- 
emnly. 

Around  the  corner  sweeps  the  Dragon  Procession.  First, 
the  Dragon,  with  fiery  eyes,  green  scaly  back  and  tail,  and  six 
trousered  legs.  Then  the  musicians — two  drums,  two  flutes, 
and  two  "cats."  Then  six  men  horribly  masked.  Then  a  long 
procession  of  brilliantly  costumed  men,  carrying  lanterns. 

The  musicians  form  a  semi-circle,  and  the  six  masked  men 
dance.  The  dance  is  weird  and  frightful.  When  they  fall,  ex- 
hausted, Chou  Hsin  and  Kung  Ti  give  them  money,  and  distri- 
bute the  sweetmeats  and  flowers  among  the  crowd. 

The  musicians  begin  to  play  again.  The  procession  moves 
on.     Chou  Hsin  and  Kung  Ti  fall  in  with  it. 

The  flute  music  grows  fainter  and  fainter.  The  crowd 
moves  on. 

Before  the  end  of  the  procession  is  well  around  the  corner, 
Wu  Fah  Din  opens  her  door  cautiously,  and  peers  out.     The 
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children  beckon  to  her  excitedly.  She  runs  out  and  joins  them. 
They  point  down  the  street.  She  can  see  the  receding  lights, 
and  stands  entranced.  Then  she  runs  back  and  knocks  on  T'a 
Chi's  door.  It  is  opened  warily,  and  T'a  Chi  peeks  out.  Wu 
Fah  Din  persuades  her  to  come  out.  They  run  together  to  the 
corner. 

But  alas,  the  procession  is  out  of  sight. 

To  console  her,  Wu  Fah  Din  imitates  the  procession  and  the 
dance.  She  takes  a  daffodil  from  the  booth  and  holds  it  aloft 
as  a  lantern.  T'a  Chi,  seated  on  the'  curb,  imitates  the  synco- 
plated  rhythm  of  the  drums  with  soft  claps  of  her  hands. 

Wu  Fah  Din  dances  shyly  at  first.  She  is  as  lithely  graceful, 
as  delicate  as  the  daffodil  swaying  in  her  hand.  But  gradually 
her  steps  grow  lighter  and  swifter,  and  she  dances  with  aban- 
don. 

When  she  stops,  drooping  with  fatigue,  but  ecstatic,  there  is 
sudden  and  unexpected  applause.  Unnoticed  by  the  two 
women,  Farquahar  has  come  up  and  has  watched  the  dance. 

He  is  young,  fair-haired,  handsome.  He  bears  himself  with 
grace  and  dignity — but  he  is  slightly  drunk. 

T'a  Chi  scurries  into  her  house.  Wu  Fah  Din  tries  to  es- 
cape, but  Farquahar  blocks  her  every  turn.  Every  movement 
is  rhythmical.  Finally  he  catches  her  and  holds  her  for  an 
instant  closely  in  his  arms.     She  yields.     He  kisses  her. 

Suddenly  she  breaks  away  from  him  and  dances  alone. 
There  is  a  new  spirit  in  her  dancing.  She  is  radiant,  glorious. 
She  is  dancing  for  him. 

She  does  not  see  Chou  Hsin  come  around  the  corner.  She 
does  not  see,  until  too  late.  Chou  Hsin  strides  toward  her. 
His  small  eyes  blaze  with  anger. 

Wu  Fah  Din,  pirouetting  gracefully,  sees  him,  and  falls 
back,  terrified.  She  grovels  at  his  feet.  He  is  about  to 
strike  her  when  he  remembers  the  presence  of  Farquahar.  He 
lifts  her  up  gently,  and  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  orders  Far- 
quahar to  leave. 

Wu  Fah  Din  makes  a  slight  gesture  of  appeal  to  Farquahar, 
but  he  does  not  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and 
kisses  his  finger-tips  to  her.  Then  he  smoothes  his  hair,  puts 
on  his  hat,  and  strolls  off. 
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Chou  Hsin  releases  Wu  Fah  Din,  and  she  cowers  against  the 
booth.  He  takes  from  his  girdle  a  small  bottle  of  opium,  and 
gives  it  to  her.  Then  he  opens  the  door  for  her,  and  signifies 
that  she  is  to  go  in  alone.  The  exaggerated  gallantry  of  his 
deep  bow  is  unnecessarily  cruel. 

Wu  Fah  Din  goes  into  the  house  slowly,  her  head  bowed 
meekly.  By  force  of  habit,  she  bows  twice  to  him  before  she 
crosses  the  threshold. 

He  closes  the  door  firmly  after  her,  and  stands  for  a  moment 
listening  intently.  Then  he  approaches  the  booth  and  calmly, 
dispassionately,  tears  down  the  garlands  of  flowers.  He  sees 
the  daffodil  which  she  has  dropped  in  the  street  and  picks  it  up. 
It  is  wilted  but  still  fragrant,  and  he  smiles  at  it  sardonically. 

Within  the  house  there  is  the  sound  of  a  falling  body,  and  a 
moan. 

Still  smiling,  Chou  Hsin  breaks  the  daffodil,  and  grinds  it 
beneath  his  heel. 

CURTAIN 


TO  THE  HILLS  AROUND  NORTHAMPTON 

DOROTHY   BUTTS 

Little  New  England  hills, 

How  tenderly 

You  gather  in  this  bit  of  world 

To  comfort  me, 

Encircling  all  I  love 

As  I  would  do 

Were  arms  proportionate  to  heart. 

Small  hills  of  blue, 

If,  having  grown  to  be 

More  tall  than  you, 

I  shall  be  forced  to  see 

The  farther  view, 

How  shall  I  feel 

The  solace  of  your  rounded  form  against  the  sky, 

Unless  I  kneel? 


OUR  HOLIDAY 

CATHARINE  E.  YOUNG 

Some  families  are  distinguished  on  account  of  the  number  of 
national  holidays  and  family  anniversaries  which  they  cele- 
brate. Ours  is  distinguished  by  the  number  of  similar  oc- 
casions which  we  do  not  celebrate.  On  birthdays  or  wedding 
anniversaries,  for  instance,  we  present  the  feted  one  with  the 
greatly  desired  presents,  our  love  and  congratulations,  and  that 
ends  the  matter. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  are  a  hard-hearted  family,  lacking  in 
sentiment.  We  never  forget  our  little  anniversaries.  We 
merely  have  our  own  way  of  commemorating  them. 

But  there  is  one  day  which  we  do  hold  sacred.  It  is  not  a  day 
of  great  ceremony,  but  it  is  a  family  holiday  for  us.  It  is  the 
day  the  circus  comes  to  town.  Not  when  a  circus  comes,  but 
when  the  circus — the  Big  Show  comes. 

We  have  never  missed  it  since  I  can  remember.  One  year 
we  went  in  the  teeth  of  what  was  the  nearest  to  a  cyclone  that 
northern  Ohio  ever  experienced,  and  the  tents  almost  blew 
away.  Another  time  we  missed  a  train  for  Canada — we  were 
going  up  to  spend  the  summer — because  we  went  to  the  circus 
in  the  afternoon.  Last  year  we  went  to  the  evening  perform- 
ance, and  it  rained  steadily.  The  tent  leaked  where  we  were 
sitting,  and  we  were  all  drenched  to  the  skin.  No  matter  what 
the  weather  or  what  the  circumstances,  we  can  not  miss  the 
circus. 

Secretly,  we  are  all  a  little  bit  ashamed  of  it.  Other  people 
go  to  the  circus  to  take  the  children — but  there  are  no  children 
in  our  family.  Every  year  we  make  elaborate,  but  completely 
transparent  excuses  for  missing  it,  but  our  efforts  are  always 
futile. 

"I'm  going  to  be  pretty  busy  next  week.  The  Indians  Hill 
Pipe  Line  case  comes  up  for  trial.  I'll  probably  not  be  able  to 
go  to  the  Big  Show  this  time,"  Father  remarks  about  a  week 
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before  the  day.     Mother  and  I  listen  with  superior  smiles,  well 
knowing  that  he  would  not  miss  it  for  worlds. 

"When  did  you  say  it  is  coming,  dear?"  asks  Mother, 

"The  fourteenth." 

"Oh  dear,  Mrs.  Sanders  is  having  a  luncheon  bridge  on  the 
fourteenth." 

"I  believe  that's  the  day  of  the  golf  tournament,"  I  put  in 
hastily,  anxious  to  establish  my  own  alibi. 

It  is  Father's  turn  to  wear  a  superior  smile. 

"It  looks  as  if  we  would  have  to  miss  it  this  year,"  he  sighs 
regretfully. 

"Oh  well,  it  won't  hurt  us  for  once.  I'm  sure  I  don't  blame 
people  for  laughing  at  us  when  we  trot  off  to  it,  rain  or  shine, 
every  year.  I  don't  see  why  we  do  it,  anyway,  for  we  know 
all  the  acts  by  heart,"  says  John. 

"Yes,"  agrees  Helen,  "I  always  know  to  the  exact  second 
when  Richard  Hannaford  is  going  to  do  his  famous  triple  back 
somersault  from  horse  to  horse.  And  I  believe  I  would  recog- 
nize Bird  Millman  if  I  were  to  meet  her  on  the  street  instead  of 
on  her  slack  wire." 

"As  far  as  that's  concerned,"  continues  John,  "I  think  I 
could  run  the  show  if  the  manager  or  whatever  you  call  him 
took  sick.  They  always  begin  with  the  grand  entry,  followed 
oy  the  elephants  and  then  the  Hannafords,  and  they  end  up 
with  the  races.  And  the  band  always  plays  the  Naila  Ballet 
for  the  Aerial  Four,  and  Hearts  and  Flowers  for  the  Daven- 
ports." 

"Well,  you  won't  have  to  waste  any  money  on  a  programme 
next  time,  will  you,  Mr.  P.  T.  Barnum?"  asks  Helen  sarcasti- 
cally. 

After  we  gratify  our  secret  sense  of  shame  by  establishing 
these  alibis,  we  never  use  them.  The  big  day  always  finds  us 
in  sixth  row  seats  in  front  of  the  center  ring. 

The  carnival  spirit  creeps  into  us  long  before  we  arrive  at 
the  big  tent.  It  begins  early  in  the  morning,  when  we  go  down 
to  see  the  parade.  It  is  always  late,  but  at  last  we  can  hear  the 
notes  of  the  head  trumpeter,  and  the  discordant  sound  of  the 
clown  band.  And  then  they  come— the  sleek,  thoroughbred 
horses,  the  carved  and  gilded  wagons,  painted  with  many  a 
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gaudy  color,  rumbling  heavily  along,  the  dainty  little  ponies, 
the  patient-looking  camels,  the  frivolous  black  and  white  ze- 
bras, the  clumsy  elephants,  the  eight  noisy  and  enthusiastic 
bands,  the  floats  and  exhibition  riders,  and  last  of  all  the 
weirdly  wailing  steam  calliope,  grinding  off  all  the  latest  rag- 
time hits. 

Early  in  the  evening  we  enter  the  show  ground.  We  pass 
up  the  long  sandy  avenue  of  hot  dog  and  pink  lemonade  stands. 
Our  impression  is  a  confused  one  of  miles  of  tent  tops,  hun- 
dreds of  flags,  showing  bright  colored  in  the  flare  of  ascetylene 
lamps,  crowds  of  people  and  many  lights.  The  hoarse  shouts 
of  the  food  vendors,  urging  indigestibles  upon  the  people,  the 
calls  of  the  peddlers,  dangling  every  trinket  from  colored  bal- 
loons to  live  chameleons  before  the  holiday  crowd,  and  the  cries 
of  the  ticket  and  programme  sellers  almost  burst  our  ear 
drums,  while  underneath  all  the  racket  we  can  discern  the 
faint,  strangely  mysterious  sound  of  the  tom-toms  in  the  can- 
nibal orchestra  in  the  side  show. 

On  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  that  tent  huge  posters 
crudely  drawn,  flamboyantly  colored,  announce  the  attractions 
within.  Mile.  Lauretta,  charmer  of  wild  pythons,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  bleached  blonde  in  a  bright  pink  dress,  unsuccess- 
fully threatened  by  wicked-looking  green  snakes  with  scarlet 
tongues.  Hugo,  the  world's  strongest  man  is  a  hard  looking 
specimen  of  brawn  and  music,  while  Daisy,  weighing  four 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  pounds  is  pink,  white  and  dimpled, 
with  an  empty  smile  upon  her  moon-like  countenance. 

The  crowd  is  very  dense.  We  seem  rather  to  ooze  than  to 
walk  toward  the  main  entrance  of  the  animal  tent.  The  cir- 
cus odor  hangs  over  us — that  curious  smell  of  frying  meat  and 
onions,  lemonade  and  popcorn,  crushed  grass  and  dust,  animals 
and  perspiration,  all  blended  into  one — disagreeable  to  con- 
template, yet  easy  to  experience  because  it  is  so  suitable. 

"Oh,  I  want  to  buy  some  peanuts  for  the  elephants.  I  won- 
der if  those  old  elephants  ever  get  tired  of  sniffing  peanuts  up 
their  trunks." 

"They  don't  sniff  the  peanuts  up  their  trunks,  silly!  They 
lift  them  into  their  mouths." 

"Bet  you  a  box  of  Page  and  Shaw's  they  sniff  them !" 
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"All  right.     We'll  just  try  it  and  see." 

We  finally  edge  into  the  animal  tent.  John  secures  his  pea- 
nuts, and  we  hasten  to  make  the  trial.  Helen  wins  the  candy, 
of  course.  The  elephants  do  not  sniff  the  peanuts  up  their 
trunks,  as  any  true  circus  fan  ought  to  know. 

It  takes  us  a  long  time  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  animal 
tent.  We  feed  the  elephants,  admire  the  new  baby  lion,  shud- 
der over  the  ugly  rhinoceros,  and  laugh  over  the  awkward 
playfulness  of  the  three-months-old  camel. 

At  last  we  find  our  seats  in  the  main  tent,  and  sit  back  to 
enjoy  the  Big  Show.  John  is  right.  We  have  come  so  often 
that  we  really  are  able  to  tell  what  is  coming  next  in  almost 
every  case.  And  yet,  we  are  not  bored.  We  still  thoroughly 
enjoy  it,  year  after  year. 

"It's  the  magnitude  of  the  thing,"  is  John's  comment.  "It's 
so  absurd  to  try  and  comprehend  three  rings,  two  stages  and 
the  outside  track,  all  going  at  once,  but  we  love  to  do  it,  any- 
way." 

"There's  so  much  going  on  every  minute.  It's  so  exciting  to 
have  the  human  butterfly,  the  man  frog,  the  bareback  riders, 
the  roller-skating  bear  and  the  dancing  elephant  to  watch  all 
together,"  says  Helen. 

Mother  says  that  she  likes  it  because  it  is  a  carnival  raised 
to  the  nth  degree. 

The  romance  of  it  appeals  to  Father  and  me.  A  whole  city 
of  pleasure  camps  in  our  midst  for  a  single  day,  and  then  steals 
away  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  The  completeness  of  its  ap- 
pearance, the  quickness  of  its  withdrawal  inspire  our  fancies, 
and  we  create  a  hundred  novel  tales  of  this  modern  gypsy  life. 

It  is  over  at  last.  We  make  our  way  out  of  the  big  tent,  to 
the  rhythmic  clack,  clack,  clack  of  the  seats,  already  being 
folded  up  by  the  efficient  workers.  And  as  we  come  out  under 
the  night  sky,  we  are  almost  startled  to  find  the  greater  part  of 
the  canvas  city  gone.  Only  the  last  big  tent,  a  few  straggling 
peddlers,  some  fitfully  burning  lamps,  the  shouts  of  the  work- 
ers and  the  low  rumble  of  the  wagons  as  they  turn  toward  the 
railroad  remain.  Tomorrow  there  will  be  nothing  but  the 
memory  of  our  holiday  to  tell  us  that  the  Big  Show  passed  our 
way  on  its  gypsy  trail. 


REVIEWS 


Little  Theatre  Classics.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Jr.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company:  Boston. 

The  lull  that  the  War  occasioned  in  the  field  of  dramatics, 
has  only  served  as  an  impetus  to  further  efforts  since  the  re- 
sumption of  normal  activities  and  the  little  theatre  movement 
is  flourishing  once  more.  The  directors  of  such  productions 
generally  encounter  their  main  difficulty  in  the  choice  of  a  play. 
One-act  plays  are  the  most  desired  and  the  most  difficult  to 
find.  They  want  plays  of  real  value  in  literary  and  dramatic 
lines,  that  have  an  appeal  which  is  not  too  limited,  that  do  not 
present  too  great  problems  of  production  nor  make  too  heavy 
demands  on  the  actors.  There  are  naturally  very  few  of  these 
and  to  supply  this  want,  Professor  Eliot  is  working  on  a  series 
of  volumes  to  show  how  the  best  of  the  old  classics  may  be 
made  suitable  for  the  modern  stage.  The  first  of  the  series  ap- 
peared last  year  and  the  heartiness  of  its  welcome  was  encour- 
aging. The  second  is  now  published  and  presents  a  valuabe 
contribution  to  dramatic  art.  The  editor  has  done  more  than 
collect;  he  has  shown  that  editing  may  be  made  a  fine  art  and 
has  used  his  privileges  with  skill  and  discretion. 

The  plays  are  chronologically  arranged  within  each  volume. 
The  first,  Patelui,  a  medieval  farce  dated  1465,  is  considered  an 
acute  reflection  of  its  time.  The  plot  has  been  reconstructed  to 
further  the  unity  of  effect  and  to  increase  the  interest,  scene 
by  scene,  until  the  climax  at  the  end, — an  infinitely  more  ef- 
fective method  with  modern  audiences  than  the  old-fashioned 
form  of  a  double  plot.  This  version  preserves  the  style  and 
flavor  of  the  original  and  the  pure  comedy  of  its  situations  is 
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of  the  perennical  variety  that  "gets  across"  in  one  century  as 
well  as  another. 

Abraham  and  Isaac,  a  miracle  play,  is  a  clever  arrangement 
drawn  from  both  the  Brown  version  and  the  Chester  Cycle  of 
Miracles.  It  is  based  on  Sam  Huine's  arrangement  and  is 
familiar  to  many  of  us  as  having  been  given  here  in  North- 
ampton at  Christmas  time  last  year.  One  of  its  values  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  given  elaborately  or  very  simply  and  be 
equally  effective. 

The  Loathed  Lover  is  a  very  much  revised  edition  of  Mid- 
dleton  and  Rowley's  Changeling.  The  foolish  subject  is  en- 
tirely suppressed  and  as  the  original  name  referred  to  this,  it 
was  necessary  to  change  the  title  as  well.  It  is  a  powerful 
tragic  drama  of  the  Elizabethan  type  and  this  version  intensi- 
fies its  best  elements  and  makes  it  possible  for  modern  presen- 
tation. 

The  last  play  is  a  free  translation  of  Moliere's  Sgauarelle  or 
Imaginary  Hours.  It  is  a  bold  comedy  that  we  think  will 
have  but  limited  appreciation.  It  offers  some  good  opportuni- 
ties for  character  acting  and  is  dedicated  to  "lovers  of  the  new, 
the  whimsical,  the  picturesque  and  style-struck  in  the  thea- 
tre," but  it  seems  to  us  to  be  of  the  least  value  of  the  four. 

On  the  whole,  however,  this  is  an  able  collection  and  not  only 
has  proved  itself  a  worthy  follower  of  the  first  of  the  series,  but 
is  helping  prepare  a  welcome  for  those  to  come. 

E.  M.  L. 

Winter  Sports  Verse.  Collected  by  William  Haynes,  and 
Joseph  LeRoy  Harrison.     Duffield  and  Co. 

This  collection  is  the  third  volume  of  an  open  series,  and  like 
its  companion,  Camp-Fire  Verse,  it  marks  an  innovation  in 
the  ever-widening  field  of  poetry.  In  the  Introduction,  by 
Walter  Pritchard  Eaton,  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  anthology, 
are  aptly  and  sympathetically  defined  by  one  who  is  himself 
a  true  sportsman.  We  learn  from  him  that  this  poetry 
as  a  type,  differs  essentially  from  that  which  falls  with- 
in the  scope  of  "emotion  remembered  in  tranquility."  Al- 
though rising  at  times  to  emotional  heights,  it  is  rather  the 
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hearty,  spontaneous  expression  of  out-door  life  which  makes 
its  appeal  primarily  to  those  who  love  winter  sports  and  find 
satisfaction  in  such  an  expression. 

On  running-  over  the  index,  we  find  also,  such  a  strange 
Melange  of  contributors  that  the  collection  seems  almost  to  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  its  universality  alone.  For  the  lure 
of  the  wintry  out-of-doors  brings  together  on  these  pages; 
William  Shakespeare,  Amy  Lowell,  Robert  Service,  William 
Wordsworth,  Robert  Bridges  and  Bobby  Burns. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  poems  is  The  Skater,  by 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  We  find  here  the  carefree  ecstasy  of 
sheer  movement  in  swiftly  skating  over  a  frozen,  never-end- 
ing pathway,  until  suddenly,  nameless  terrors  loom  out  of  the 
lonely  stillness ; 

Slowly,  furtively,  till  my  eyes 

Grew  big  with  the  awe  of  a  dim  surmise, 

And  the  hair  of  my  neck  began  to  creep 
At  hearing  the  wilderness  talk  in  sleep. 

Shapes  in  the  fir-gloom  drifted  near, 

In  the  deep  of  my  heart  I  heard  my  fear; 

And  I  turned  and  fled,  like  a  soul  pursued, 
From  the  white,  inviolate,  solitude." 

This  note  of  mysticism  is  rare,  however,  and  the  poems  for 
the  most  part  reproduce  the  sport  itself  as  in  Skis,  by  Walter 
Pritchard  Eaton  ; 

" — and  all  the  hillside  flew  to  meet 

My  flying  figure  with  a  low-hissed  song — 

The  song  of  rapid  runners  cleaving  snow!" 

Or  again  in,  A  Snow-Shoe  Tramp,  by  Beatrice  Harlowe; 

"Away,  away,  over  the  glittering  snow, 

Blanketed,  moccasined,  merry  we  go, 

To  the  laughing  word  and  the  joyous  song, 

And  the  chicking  of  snow-shoes  light  and  strong:" 

Here,  we  find  all  the  zest  and  keen  enjoyment  of  the  sports, 
and  so  it  is  throughout,  a  matter  of  snowshoes  and  crisp,  clear 
air;  of  skis  and  long  smooth  hills,  rather  than  the  more  sub- 
jective view-point  found  in  other  types  of  poetry. 
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The  collection  does  indeed  fulfill  its  promise  of  being  made 
especially  for  those  who  love  the  indescribable  thrill  of  Win- 
ter,— even  in  contrast  to  the  gentle  mood  of  Summer ; 

Or  say,  hath  flaunting  Summer  a  device 
To  match  our  midnight  revelry  that  rang 
With  steel  and  flame  along  the  snow-girt  ice?" 

From  Bobby  Burn's  Curling  to  Amy  Lowell's  Sleighride,  we 
feel  the  icy  blasts  of  the  colder  season,  and  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
Haynes  and  Mr.  Harrison  (both  of  Northampton)  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the  initial  collection  of 
Winter  Sports  Verse. 

D.  C. 


EDITORIAL 


From  a  consciousness,  or  perhaps  a  subconsciousness  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  the  extremely  graphic  but  at  present,  some- 
what over-worked  word  "hectic"  has  come  into  prominence. 
We  are  hectic.  From  morning  to  night,  week  in,  week  out,  we 
struggle  feverishly  on.  Like  actors  in  a  stock  company,  we 
learn  one  part,  while  we  rehearse  another,  while  we  act  an- 
other and  our  only  rest  consists  in  looking  forward  to  an  un- 
occupied "next  week"  which  never  comes.  Each  individual 
represents  an  excited  corpuscle  which;  combined  with  all  the 
other  excited  corpuscles,  serves  to  give  our  life  the  unhealthy 
flush  significant  of  an  abnormal  temperature  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  continue,  can  do  nothing  but  undermine  our  naturally 
healthy  constitution. 

The  war  was,  of  course,  responsible  for  the  assumption  of 
a  great  many  of  the  extra-curriculum  activities  which  have  re- 
sulted in  our  present  condition.  We  stalled  our  rushing  then, 
trying  to  raise  quotas  and  manufacturing  statistics  with  every 
breath  we  took.  We  seem  to  have  gained  an  impetus  which  is 
difficult  to  check.  At  present,  the  Four  Million  Dollar  Fund  is 
the  focus  of  our  attention  but  while  bending  our  energies 
toward  this  particular  end,  we  have,  in  many  cases,  been  un- 
willing to  make  the  sacrifice  of  other  college  activities. 

As  far  as  responsibility  is  concerned,  it  is  true  that  an  un- 
reasonably large  share  falls  to  the  few  tried  and  trusty  persons 
who,  having  once  proved  their  worth,  find  themselves  forever 
handicapped  by  a  rapid  fire  of  requests  from  all  directions. 
But  the  present  spirit  of  restlessness  has  influenced  us  all, 
whether  we  are  "responsible"  or  not.  There  are  reasons  why 
we  adopt  such  an  attitude.  A  few  of  us  are  born  so  energetic 
that  we  are  happiest  when  we  are  busy  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  outside  work  undertaken,  the  better  the  opportu- 
nity to  display  and  develop  executive  ability  among  the  stu- 
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dents  themselves.  Others  have  the  impression  that  real  "col- 
lege-spirit" goes  in  (or  out)  for  everything.  The  more  things 
a  girl  goes  out  for,  the  more  favorably  she  is  regarded  by  her 
class-mates.  On  the  contrary,  the  girl  who  tends  strictly  to 
her  own  business  and  gets  the  one  Economics  reference  book 
while  the  others  are  at  a  class  sing  or  the  girl  who  steadfastly 
refuses  to  serve  on  committees  because  she  is  "too  busy,"  and 
yet  may  be  found  at  the  "Copper  Kettle"  almost  any  afternoon 
after  four,  is  quite  rightly  regarded  as  a  "poor  sport."  Going 
out  for  things  in  moderation  is  not  to  be  discouraged  in  so  far 
as  the  activities  thus  undertaken  sustain  and  broaden  college 
interests.  Each  individual  owes  the  college  life  as  a  whole, 
apart  from  her  academic  work,  a  certain  percentage  of  her 
time  and  her  personality,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
develop  maniacs  on  the  subject.  It  is  an  age  of  individuality. 
Each  of  us  wishes  to  shine  or  shout  in  his  or  her  own  particu- 
lar way,  but  when  we  are  all  shining  and  shouting,  the  light 
blinds  our  eyes  and  the  harmony  is  lost  in  the  discord. 

It  is  an  exaggeration  to  maintain  that  we  have  reached  this 
pitch  of  excitement  in  our  enthusiasm,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  days  loom  ahead  of  us,  big  with  a  multitude  of  petty 
engagements,  a  series  of  which  culminates  in  a  Grand  Event, 
from  which  we  have  no  sooner  emerged  than  we  are  in  the 
toils  of  another.  The  effect  of  such  a  continuous  strain  is  ap- 
parent, particularly  at  this  time  of  year.  We  are  weary  and 
haggard  and  we  fix  wild  eyes  on  the  rapidly  approaching 
Spring  Vacation  as  a  haven  of  refuge.  If  we  are  not  careful, 
the  chances  are  that  we  shall  piesently  come  forth  therefrom, 
as  from  any  other  Grand  Event,  only  to  fall  once  more  into  the 
delirious  clutches  of  the  Spring  term.  The  delirium  is  our 
own  fault.  We  try  to  do  too  much.  We  should  let  a  few 
things  beside  studying,  go  once  in  a  while.  In  the  midst  of  all 
the  Step  Sings  and  Dramatics  and  week-ends  and  goodness 
knows  what  other  unexpected  events  of  the  Last  Glorious  Lap 
which  is  so  near  at  hand,  let  us  remember  our  human  limita- 
tions and  at  the  risk  perhaps  of  being  called  "lazy,"  take  a  day 
or  two  from  time  to  time  to  recover  from  the  ravages  of  the 
mob-spirit  and  regain  our  normal  equilibriums. 


EDITORS    TABLE 


We  wonder,  when  we  hear  the  endless  complaints  about  "no 
time  to  read  at  college,"  how  it  is  that  the  piles  of  Cosmopoli- 
tans. Saturday  Evening  Posts  and  Americans  come  to  have 
such  a  well  worn  appearance.  Granted  that  the  covers  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion  or  McClures  are  an  ornament  to 
any  room,  we  are  still  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  they  circulate  so 
thoroughly  through  a  college  house.  Surely  someone  finds  time 
to  do  more  than  admire  the  outside. 

Another  puzzling  phenomenon  is  that  of  the  so-called  "racy" 
book.  No  matter  how  busy  everyone  may  be,  the  instant  a 
copy  of  Lime-house  Nights  etc.,  appears  in  the  house,  there  is 
a  waiting  list  of  twelve  or  fifteen  who  can  manage  to  find  time 
for  a  few  hours  relaxation. 

For  here  at  college  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  many  of  us 
have  an  unaccountable  desire  to  do  what  is  forbidden,  just  be- 
cause it  is  forbidden,  and  to  read  a  book,  because  we  have  been 
told  that  we  must  not  read  it.  It  is  in  the  ignoring  of  this 
curious  fact  of  human  psychology  that  Library  Censorship 
bureaus  make  a  grave  mistake.  Quite  aside  from  the  question 
as  to  the  desirability  of  having  others  decide,  what  is  bad  for 
our  morals,  or  their  right  to  do  so ;  it  seems  as  if  the  censors 
were  working  to  frustrate  their  own  ends.  In  suppressing  a 
book  or  in  raising  a  great  "to  do"  over  it  they  are  giving  the 
work  the  most  skillfull  advertising  possible. 

Furthermore  they  insure  the  fact  that  all  subsequent  readers, 
and  there  will  be  many,  will  be  more  than  usually  alert  lest  any 
of  the  objectionable  points  escape  his  notice. 

A  little  more  trust  on  the  censor's  part  that  the  reading 
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public  is  not  apt  to  search  for  much  unless  it  is  pointed  out  to 
them,  or  an  atempt  to  suppress  some  of  the  mawkish  drivel, 
found  in  current  magazines ;  might  result  in  a  distinct  raising 
of  our  literary  standards. 

M.  B.  G. 

Why  is  a  college  magazine?  We  feel  constrained  to  ask  this 
question  as  we  turn  over  with  growing  discontent  the  pile  of 
December  and  January  exchanges.  A  magazine  presumably 
springs  from  the  desire  for  literary  expression  which  can  no 
longer  be  denied.  But  is  there  any  crying  need  for  the  pub- 
lication of  such  mediocre  work?  For  mediocre  work  is  in  its 
very  essence  uninspired.     Have  we  all  forgotten  how  to  write? 

In  the  smaller  colleges  the  magazines  take  the  place  of  our 
Weekly  as  well  as  the  Monthly  with  the  result  that  local  events 
and  local  color  preponderate  over  the  literary  material  and 
make  them  uninteresting  to  all  but  their  own  students. 

We  find  the  periodicals  of  the  men's  colleges,  such  as  the 
Dartmouth  Bema  and  the  Cornell  Era,  lavishly  illustrated  with 
photographs  of  everything  from  foot-ball  games  to  moving 
picture  actresses.  We  learn  that  this  feature  is  resorted  to 
in  order  to  make  them  sell.  Where  is  the  need  of  a  literary 
magazine  here  ? 

But  the  greatest  disappointment  is  experienced  when  we 
scan  the  magazines  of  Vassar,  Wellesley  and  Bryn  Mawr. 
There  is  a  lack  of  seriousness  and  of  variety  in  the  material 
used  that  discourages  one.  Is  it  possible  that  the  literary 
talent  of  these  famous  colleges  is  adequately  represented  by 
such  efforts?  In  the  Vassar  Miscellany  Monthly  the  three 
stories  are  written  either  for  or  about  juveniles,  and  are  more- 
over beneath  the  standard  of  a  college  paper.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  Wellesley  Experimenter  has  taken  the  place  of 
their  recent  magazine.  "Professors  and  Prosperity"  is  propa- 
ganda for  a  worthy  cause  but  like  most  propaganda  it  is  over- 
done. 

But  a  word  of  praise  will  not  come  amiss.  In  the  Wisconsin 
Literary  Magazine  there  is  a  poem  of  exceptional  merit  which 
deserves  special  mention.     In  "You  and  I"  we  find  freedom  of 
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poetical  expression  combined  with  accurate  and  felicitous 
phrasing.  An  exquisite  intimacy  with  nature  is  shown,  and 
the  spirit  of  romance  pervades  the  whole  poem. 

The  February  exchanges  are  more  encouraging.  In  the 
Boivdoin  Quill  we  find  a  story  of  the  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde 
type,  which  would  be  improved  by  fuller  development  of  char- 
acter and  psychology.  Though  no  longer  original  as  a  plot,  at 
least  its  conclusion  is  not  hackneyed,  and  the  suspense  is  well 
sustained. 

The  Vassar  Miscellany  Monthly  presents  a  faculty  number  to 
the  public.  It  contains  several  articles  on  the  problems  of 
education,  one  of  which  is  written  by  President  MacCracken 
himself.  "The  Importance  of  Being  Another  Sort  of  Profes- 
sor" is  excellent  refutation  of  a  rather  cynical  article  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  The  earnest  argument- 
ative tone  is  relieved  by  the  genial  reminiscences  of  the  first 
faculty  baby,  and  the  clever  epigrammatic  dialogue  of  "Classi- 
fications." 

The  prize  story  in  the  Harvard  Advocate  is  interesting 
merely  as  a  study  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  language 
at  the  present  time.  A  tale  of  billet  life,  told  in  abominable 
English  slang,  it  hardly  reaches  the  level  of  a  certain  popular 
five-cent  weekly  magazine.  Of  especial  interest  is  a  Canticle 
of  Bacchus  by  Witter  Bynner,  an  alumnus  of  1902,  in  which 
the  rollicking  meter  is  particularly  appropriate  to  the  subject. 
We  quote  a  few  lines. 

"There  where  the  sun  sets  winey  in  the  mountains, 
There  where  the  moon  uplifts  her  frosty  cup, 
Bacchus  shall  come  and  free  the  merry  fountains, 
And  drink  the  winter  down  and  the  springtide  up." 

E.  L.  H. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Gertrude  Fitzgerald,  30  Green  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

ENGAGEMENTS 
'18.     Marjory  E.  Parsons  to  Edgar  Q.  Craver,  Dartmouth  1916. 
Kathryn  Redway  to  Charles  Denison  Brown  of  Salem. 
Eleanor  Rudloff  to  Louis  French  Harding  of  Boston,  Harvard  1918. 
Evelyn  J.  Smith  to  Elmer  A.  Claar  of  Moline,  111. 
'19.     Emily  Crabble  to  Starr  Ballou  of  Boston. 

Helen  Hotchkin  to  Alan  Hay  Means  of  Chicago. 
'29.     Janet  Putnam  to  Lieut.  Colonel  Lunsford  E.  Oliver  of  Washington, 
D.  C. 

MARRIAGES 
'18.     Doris  Lane  to  William  B.  Davidson. 

Mildred  Willcox  to  Edward  Titus  Belnap. 
€cc-'21.     Beatrice  Hecht  to  Eric  H.  Marks,  Amherst  '17,  on  Feb.  5.     Mar- 
garet Hirsh  '20  attended  the  bride  as  maid  of  honor. 

OTHERWISE  OCCUPIED 

'17.     Harriet  Warner  is  secretary  to  the  vocational  adviser  for  women 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Katherine  Baxter  is  teaching  music  to  seventh  and  eight  grade  pupils 

in  a  Gary  school  in  the  foreign  section  of  Passaic  N.  J. 
Marie  Knowles  is  finishing  her  nurse's  training  course  at  the  Newton 

Hospital,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. 
Florence  Smith  is  assisting  her  father  in  his  business. 
Mary  Tomasi  is  teaching  French  and  Spanish  at  Barre  Vt. 
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'18.     Frances  Bates  is  Spanish  stenographer  in  a  wholesale  leather  firm 
in  Boston. 

Marjorie  Dakin  with  her  mother  and  sister  made  what  she  says  is 
the  first  transcontinental  trip  ever  taken  by  three  women,  alone 
and  unarmed  in  an  automobile.  The  four  thousand  miles  were 
covered  in  twenty-eight  days  running  time.  Marjorie  hopes  to 
earn  her  share  for  the  $4,000,000  fund  by  telling  of  her  experiences 
before  various  audiences. 

Evah  Loveland  is  teaching  in  Guayama,  Porto  Rico. 

Louise  Merritt  is  in  the  Army  School  of  Nursing  in  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Clarke  is  doing  child  placing  work  and  supervision  of 
foster  homes  with  the  Connecticut  Children's  Aid  Society. 

Margaret  Huddleston  is  secretary  to  the  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Serbian  Educational  Committee.  Her  work  includes 
meeting  Serbian  students  at  the  pier  and  dispatching  them  to  col- 
leges all  over  the  United  States. 
'19.  Sarah  Clement  is  running  the  Muffin  Shop  for  the  $4,000,000  fund 
at  Hartford  Conn. 

Barbara  Caswell  is  spending  the  winter  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Elizabeth  Jessup  reached  her  home  in  Beirut,  Syria,  after  a  trip  that 
was  delayed  because  of  illness,  and  is  now  teaching  in  the  American 
College. 

Harriet  Chatfield  is  supplying  in  English  for  a  year  at  South  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Annette  Crystal  is  working  in  the  campaign  office  of  a  $10,000,000 
Building  Fund  Drive  to  erect  hospitals  in  New  York  City. 

Edith  Dohrman  is  doing  Y.  .W.  C.  A.  work  in  Honolulu  with  Cather- 
ine Marsh. 

Marjorie  Hopper  is  taking  the  regular  medical  course  at  the  Cornell 
University  Medical  School  in  New  York  City  and  at  the  same  time 
acting  as  assistant  in  the  chemical  laboratory. 

Rebecca  Jones  is  doing  office  work  in  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

Dorothy  Kinns  has  entered  Syracuse  University  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent for  an  intensive  one  year  course  in  physical  training. 

Katharine  Wales  is  taking  a  course  in  practical  arts  at  Columbia  and 
doing  settlement  work. 

Emily  Porter  is  teaching  two  classes  of  English  and  doing  some 
secretarial  work  in  Madrid  Spain. 


Bfcvertieements 


THE   PARK   COMPANY,   Inc. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Main  Street 


An  Optical  Shop  of  Distinctive  Beauty 
and  Superior  Service 

U  It  is  with  a  very  real  sense  of  gratification  that  the  Park 
Company,  Incorporated,  acknowledges  the  privilege  of  being 
numbered  among  the  first  advertisers  admitted  to  the  pages  of 
the  Smith  College  Monthly. 

H  From  its  very  beginning  this  distinctive  optical  shop  has 
drawn  a  goodly  share  of  its  patronage  from  the  College.  And 
why  not  ?     Ours  is  really  an  unusual  sort  of  shop. 

U  We  have  tried  to  make  it  just  a  little  different.  We  have 
had  high  ideals  in  merchandising,  and  have  striven  to  main- 
tain a  service  of  the  highest  class. 

U  We  have  primed  ourselves  with  a  knowledge  of  our  mer- 
chandise. We  have  provided  the  most  modern  of  equipment; 
the  most  skillful  workmen.     And — 

U  Our  establishment  has  been  called  "the  most  beautiful 
optical  shop  in  New  England." 

H  Will  you  not  accept  this  as  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  it 
soon? 


ART     DEPARTMENT 


OF 


THE   PARK   COMPANY,   Inc. 

An   Art    Center   of   Unique   and 
Appealing   Charm 


FRAMED    PICTURES    FOR    HOLIDAY    GIFTS 
SHOULD    BE    SELECTED    NOW 


fl  Owing  to  the  constant  upward  trend  in  the  cost  of  hand- 
carved  frames,  paints,  moulding  and  glass,  together  with  the 
increasing  cost  of  labor,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  replace 
any  article  in  our  Art  Department  at  present  low  prices. 

II  We  therefore  urge  most  strongly  that  prospective  pur- 
chasers of  framed  pictures  for  holiday  gifts  make  immediate 
selection.     To  do  so  will  mean  a  substantial  saving. 


Two   hundred   and   fifty-seven    Main   Street 
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Sb:»e  0/  the  General  Electric 

Company's  Research  Activities 

During  the  War: 

Submarine  detection  devices 
X-ray  tube  for  medical  service 
Radio  telephone  and  telegraph 
Electric  welding  and  applications 
Searchlights  for  the  Army 

and  Navy 
Electric  furnaces  for  gun 

shrinkage 
Magn?to  insulation  for  air  service 
Detonators  for  submarine  mines 
Incendiary  and  smoke  bombs 
Fixation  of  nitrogen 
Substitutes  for  materials 


G-E  Research  Laboratory 

The  Service  of  an  Electrical 
Research  Laboratory 

The  research  facilities  of  the  General  Electric  Company 
are  an  asset  of  world-wide  importance,  as  recent  war 
work  so  clearly  demonstrated. 

A  most  interesting  story  tells  of  the  devices  evolved 
which  substantially  aided  in  solving  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems — the  submarine  menace.  The  results 
attained  in  radio  communication,  special  X-ray  equip- 
ment for  field  hospital  service  and  many  other  products, 
for  both  combatant  and  industrial  use,  did  their  full 
share  in  securing  the  victory. 

In  the  G-E  laboratories  are  employed  highly  trained 
physicists,  chemists,  metallurgists  and  engineers — ex- 
perts of  international  reputation.  These  men  are  work- 
ing not  only  to  convert  the  resources  of  Nature  to  be  of 
service  to  man,  but  to  incret.e  the  usefulness  of  elec- 
tricity in  every  line  of  endeavor. 

Scientific  research  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  development 
of  new  devices,  more  efficient  apparatus  and  methods  of  manu- 
facture. It  leads  to  the  discovery  of  better  materials,  which 
ultimately  make  happier  and  more  livable  the  life  of  all  mankind. 

Booklet  Y-S63,  describing  the  Company's  several 
plants,  will  be  mailed  upon  request.  AddressDesk37. 


General  Office 
Schenectady.  NX 


95-140F 


HOTEL  NONOTUCK 

HOLYOKE,    MASS. 


A    most    desirable    stopping    place    for 
business    men    and    tourists 


Dancing  in  the  main  restaurant 
every  evening,  except  Sunday 
from  7  to   11 


Syncopated  Orchestra 
Special  Concert  every  Sunday  evening 

SILKS  OF  ALL  KINDS   BY   THE   YARD 

Dresses,  Blouses,  Skirts 

designed,  cut  and  fitted  ready  for  finishing  at 

nominal  cost.     Also  made  to  order 


GUILFORD'S    SILK    STORE 

BOOKSTORE     BUILDING 

389  Main  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

You   can    rely   on 

WITHERELL'S 

for   the   best 

Dry  Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Pressing 

of  all  garments 
Fine    REPAIRING  and   ALTERING 

199  Main  St..  Opp.  City  Hall.  Phone  1393 

Look  for  the  yellow  signs 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 


Noted  for  Quality 


Efficient  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37^  Street 
New  York 


Northampton   Commercial    College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a 
thorough  technical  training 
to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial    Positions 

Positions  as   Commercial    Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 
and  business  principles 

Private  lessons  night  or  day 


For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address 

JOSEPH    PICKETT,    Principal 

NORTHAMPTON  .  MASSACHUSETTS 


BONWIT  TELLER  &CO. 


£7/w  (5peua/&/  cSAop  of '  Oriainationd 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  38™STREET.  NEW  YORK 


T he  esftm't  of  the  Camfius 
reflected 


m 


fydodes  for  the  "Jeune  Fille 


Copyrighted 
Bonwit  Teller  &  Co* 


SAY    IT    WITH    FLOWERS 
Any  time— any  where 


PLYMOUTH     INN 

W.   A.    SENNA,    Manager 

Cor.  West  and  Green  Street 


BUTLER     &l     ULLMAN 
FLOWERS 


FULL   LOUIS     HEEL 

WHITE  KID  PUMPS 
$10.00 

price    subject    to    change 


E.    ALBERTS,    THE    SHOE    MAN 

Mountain  Paths,  by  Maeterlinck 

The  Theatre  Through  Its  Stage  Door 

by  Belasco 

A  Golden  Age  of  Authors 

by  William  W.  Ellsworth 

All    the    other    new    books    as    published 


European    Plan,     #1.50    up 

A  hotel  noted  for   its   home-like   atmosphere 

On  the  approved  list  of  Smith  College 

THE    DRAPER 

Northampton's     Leading     li  otel 

EUROPEAN    PLAN 
WM.    M.    KIMBALL,    Proprietor 
Northampton,    Mass. 


BRIDGMAN    &    LYMAN 
108  Main  Street 


JULIA  B.  CAHILL 

;         WOMEN'S 
I         WEAR  .  .  . 

NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 


HARRY    ASTMANN 

Correct  Apparel  for 

Women  and  Misses 

MAIN  STREET,   NORTHAMPTON 


Sport  Coats  of  Reversible  Leather 

Special  $42.50 


PLAID   SPORT   SKIRTS 

$12.50  to  $26.50 


Wonderful  Collection  of  Evening  Gowns 
$25.00   to   $75.00 


ALBERT    STEIGER    COMPANY 


A    STORE    OF    SPECIALTY    SHOPS 


Polo    Coats    are    Fashion's    Favorites 

Coats,  for  comfort,  smartness  and  all  year  round  wear 

Many  smart  models  in  short,  three-quarter  or  full  length  with  attractive 
silk  linings.  Rich  shades  of  tan,  beaver  and  brown.  Models  for  women 
and  misses  are  priced  at 

$55.00    to     SIOO.OO 


One  very  swagger  model  of  genuine  camel's  hair  cloth  in  the  new  36-inch 
length,  silk  lined.  It  has  set-in  sleeves,  a  single  box  pleat  in  the  back 
a  clever  notched  collar  and  a  narrow  belt  with  buckle 

A    Very    Special    Value    at    S65.00 

SEE    OUR    MAIN   STREET    WINDOW    DISPLAY 


SHOES 


Exclusive  College  Footwear 


AND 

HOSIERY 

FLEMINGS    BOOT   SHOP 

OF 

QUALITY    and    FASHION         211  Main  Street.  Northampton 


especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  Smith  College 
students 

Reasonably  Priced 


<3  I  FT     SHOP 


THOMAS    S.    CHILDS 

INCORPORATED 
275    High    Street,    Holyoke,    Mass. 


SPALDING    SPORTS 
SPECIALTY    SHOP 


SPORT    WEAR    FOR 

YOUNG    LADIES 

Besides  the  implements  and 
equipment  for  every  athletic 
sport 


A.   G.   SPALDING   &.   BROTHERS 

523    Fifth   Ave 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

BOSTON  aiASSACHUSETTS 


McCALLUM'S 

For  many  years  this  establishment 
has  stood  for  quality,  workman- 
ship and  style.  It  was  founded 
on  quality,  developed  by  quality 
and  is  now  established  on  quality 

McCALLUM'S 


H.    E.    BTCKNELL 


NORTHAMPTON 


SOME  OF  THE  SEASONABLE  THINGS 
THAT  YOU'LL    FIND    AT    BICKNELL'S 

The  Latest  Footwear  Wool  Hose  Silk  Hose 

A  very  special  bargain  in  Coat  Sweaters 
Fine  Silk  Mufflers  Snug:  Wool  Mufflers 

Mark  Cross  Gloves  "Comfy"   Felt  Slippers 

Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs  Reiser  Cravats 

A  Store  Patronized  for  Years  by  Smith  College  Students 


H 

158  Main  St. 


BIOKN 


Northampton,  Mass. 


BOYDEN'S 


196  Main  Street 


Tel.  33 


Special  Attention  to  Dinner  Parties 


and  Luncheons 


Open  8  a.  m.  to  9.  p.  m. 


"Where  only  the  best  is  expected. 
Where  only  the  best  is  served." 


HOME=MADE    GOODIES 

AT   OUR 

HOME    LUNCHEONETTE 

TRY    THEM 


BECKMANN'S    CANDY    SHOP 

AND 

SODA     FOUNTAIN 


The    Copper    Kettle 


45    STATE    STREET 


TLbc  Ge^ar  Stump  Zca  Gar&en 

3D    Belmont    Avenue 
Open  from  8.30  a.  in.  to  7.00  i>.  m. 


W.    J.    SHORT,    Proprietor 

Telephone  Connection 


The  Burnham  School   for  Girls 

Northampton,   Massachusetts 
Founded  by  Mary  A.   Burnham  in   1877 


Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress 


THE  HOTEL  GARAGE 

Entrance  Main  Street 
Opposite     City    Hall 


FORD  SERVICE  STATION 


STORAG  E 


Telephone  439-W 


•""ifuffl 


A    GOOD    STUDY    LAMP 

By  placing  the  light  directly  on  your  work  and  not  in  your 
eyes  this  lamp  will  aid  you  in  your  studies.  Step  into  our 
show  rooms  and  see  our  assortment  of  student  lamps. 

Northampton    Electric   Lighting    Company 

189    MAIN    STREET,     NORTHAMPTON,     MASSACHUSETTS 


T.    ONO    &    COMPANY 


DEALERS     IN 


Japanese   and 


Chinese   Goods 


14  Center  Street,  Northampton 


Telephone  1253-W 


Scalp  Treatment  Shampooing 

SCHULTZ,     Inc. 

Marcel  Waving  Manicuring 


PLYMOUTH     INN 


223  Main  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 


DR.  MAUDE  G.  WILLIAMS 

REGISTERED    PHYSICIAN 
OSTEOPATH 

Bement  Building  78  Main  Street 

NORTHAMPTON 


§.  %  Ingram  Sc  ©0. 


SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


AN    UNUSUAL    STORE 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Showing  of 

APPAREL    and     FURS 

OF    QUALITY 
ESPECIALLY    FEATURING 

SMART   STYLES   for   Young   Women 


C.    N.    FITTS 


137    Main    Street 

STUDENTS' 
ROOM  -  FURNISHINGS 


J    B 


B  i 


!  o  HAMPSHIRE  Q  * 

O  O 

!  K  BOOKSHOP  K  j 

iS  Si 

i  i 


Paddock  Tailoring  Co. 

CLEANERRS 

AND 

DYERS 

261   Main  Street,  =  Northampton,  Mass. 

Telephone  10fi"-W 
IJ«"si<l«-ii««-  Tel.   1  1!»8-I{ 


IMAGINE    ONE    OF 

THESE    WITH    YOUR 

PRETTIEST    GOWN 


French    Bead    Necklaces 

Brazilian    Butterfly    Lockets 
Sterling    Silver    and 

Enameled    Brooches 


CHARLES  HALL,  Inc. 


The  Hall  Build 


ing 


SAMUEL    SOCKUT 
Tailor    and    Furrier 

Ladies'  Suits,  Coats  and  Skirts  made  to  order 

Steam  and  Dry  Cleaning  and  Pressing 
Garments  Remodeled  in 

Latest  Ideas  and  Fashions 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 

lO  Center  Street,         -         Northampton,  Mass- 
Telephone  1527-W 

HILL   BROTHERS 

Corticelli  Yarns 
Couch  Covers 
Window  Draperies 


THE    ELMS 


A    Restaurant    of 

QUALITY         CONVENIENCE 

ECONOMY     SERVICE 

Hours  for  Patrons 
7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m. 


For  Automobile  or  Batting  Parties  we  pre- 
pare Lunches  that  please  the  appetite  of  the 
open  air. 

E.    G.    DILL,    Manager 

LA  MBIE'S 

We  specialize  in   the   following  merchan- 
dise for  College  Girls: 

Corsets,  Brassiers, 
Silk  Underwear, 
Blouses,  Silks, 

Dress  Trimmings, 

Neckwear,  Hosiery, 
Draperies,  Coats 

and  Suits 


We  are  the  authorized  agents  for 
"Betty  Wales"  Dresses, 

Lewandoes  Dye  House, 

and  McCalPs  Patterns. 


J. 


LAMBIE    &,     CO. 
92  Main  Street 


ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 

SEASON     iq2o 


OPEN    EVERY    NIGHT 


MUSIC 


DRAMA 


COMEDY 


MARCELLE    SHOP 

406   Main   Street,   Springfield,    Mass. 


OUR  MILLINERY 

at    $10.00    to    $15.00 
Proves  that  Exclusiveness  is  not  a  Matter  of  Price 

You  can  always  find  here  an  unusual  collection  of  smart 
Hats,  distinctive  and  individual  in  style,  hand  made,  of  the 
very  finest  materials — no  two  alike. 

We  specialize  in  this  department  of  our  store  and  a  visit 
will  give  you  many  delightful  surprises. 


The  Smith  College  Monthly  is  published  at  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts  on  the  15th  of  each  month,  from  Octo- 
ber to  June,  inclusive.  Terms,  $1.50  a  year.  Single  copies, 
20  cents.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Esther  Gould,  30 
Green  Street,  Northampton. 

Contributions  may  be  left  in  the  Monthly  box,  outside 
Room  11,  Seelye  Hall.  Articles  designed  for  literary  depart- 
ments for  a  particular  issue  must  be  submitted  by  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  month  preceding. 

Tables  of  Contents  for  the  year  1918-1919  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 
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APRIL 

ELEANOR   C   CHILTON 

April  makes  me  sad — 

With  her  petulant  dawns — 

Her  moody  youth — 

And  sudden  crocuses  on  the  lawns — 

Her  whirlwinds  of  passionate  rain — 

And,  after  the  rain,  sun  again ; 

Her  pensive  twilights, 

And  gold-blown  noons — 

And  her  slender  birds 

With  their  unformed  tunes 

Slipping  through  trees — 

The  green  of  softening  boughs, 

Like  unborn,  half-admitted  thoughts 
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Flitting  through  the  mind — 

April!  with  her  marvellous  wiles 

And  day-by-day  retouching — 

The  stretch  of  her  new  grass. 

The  proud,  gay  smiles 

Of  snow-faded  landmarks, 

April — with  her  signs 

Of  grace  upon  the  hills — 

Her  sun-dyed  dandelions, 

Her  sun-reflecting  daffodils — 

With  six,  white  petals 

Like  big,  white  frills. 

April!  with  her  hints 

And  buzzing,  stirring  promisings 

Of  all  the  wealth  that  summer  brings. 

April !  with  her  tints 

Of  pallid  blues  and  lavenders, 

Her  pink-white  blossoms, 

And  white-white  flowers  ; 

Her  earth-smelling  air — 

And  the  green,  green,  green 

That  she  makes  things  wear. 

April!  with  her  youth — 

And  her  newness. 

I  am  like  April,  now — 

Inside  myself — 

I  am  full  of  things 

Which  push  to  grow — 

Imaginings, 

And  dreams  as  soft  as  April's  breeze, 

As  changing  as  unfolding  trees. 

It  is  April  of  the  Year — 

And  it  is  April  of  my  Life. 

Yet  April,  with  her  newness, 

May  come  again — and  then  again — 

Until  the  world's  end. 

But  I,  who  now  am  as  April  is — 

As  alive,  and  as  keen, 

As  full  of  potential  love — 

I  may  never  more  feel  April. 

For  I  must  grow  old — 

All  my  half-consciousness 

Must  develop,  and  mature; 

And  I  must  fill  my  mind  with  knowledge, 

And  my  soul  with  hypocrisy — 
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To  atone  to  the  world 
For  my  growing  uglines. 
I  must  wither, 
And,  yellowing,  fade 
To  a  senseless  thing — 
Too  wise  to  hope, 
Too  wise  even  to  be  afraid. 
April  buds  will  be  withering- 
Some  day — too — 
But  when, 

Like  me  they  yellow, 
Fall — and  rot, 
April, 

With  questions  in  her  eyes, 
Will  rise — 
To  live  again — 
But  I  shall  not. 

Once  I  loved  April — 
It  made  me  glad. 

(Because  I  did  not  understand  it.) 
Some  day  again  I  shall  love  April — 
(Because  I  shall  have  forgotten  it) 
But  now  that  April  and  I, 
For  a  brief  time,  are  One — 
April  makes  me  sad. 


OF   PERSONAL  EQUATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

The  clerieus  vagans,  journeying  from  one  seat  of  learning  to 
another  in  Mediaeval  Europe,  in  a  time  when  the  wealthy  and 
the  powerful  found  it  both  expedient  and  convenient  that  cul- 
ture should  be  the  privilege  of  the  poor,  was  not  generally  in  a 
position  to  procure  for  himself  the  luxury  of  manuscript  text- 
books :  he  had  to  rely  for  his  erudition  entirely  on  the  viva  voce 
of  the  doctor  or  magister.  He  was  therefore  compelled  to  be- 
gin his  study  not  with  the  elements  of  the  science  he  wanted  to 
acquire,  but  with  the  elements  of  his  teacher's  psychology — in 
the  same  way  as  to  know  the  colour  of  a  liquid  enclosed  in  a 
glass  bottle,  you  have  better  begin  by  trying  to  determine  the 
colour  of  the  glass.  The  results  of  this  preliminary  study, 
carried  on  through  several  centuries  by  mediaeval  students  in 
all  parts  of  Europe,  were  collected  in  small  books  (which  had 
to  be  concise  in  order  to  be  cheap) ,  very  popular  in  their  times, 
but  so  rare  now,  because  of  the  constant  use  to  which  they  were 
submitted,  that  we  hardly  possess  more  than  their  titles : 
ItineraHum  discipulorum,  M annate  clericorum  vagantivm, 
Breviloquium  Sapientiae.  Such  manuals,  according  to  the  spe- 
culations of  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  Leporinus 
among  eighteenth  century  scholars,  Professor  Ohnaugen  and 
L.  M.  Basil  among  more  recent  writers,  contained  also  other 
indications  and  rules  for  the  behaviour  of  students,  based  on 
minute  psychological  observations  of  other  human  beings  with 
whom  they  were  likely  to  come  in  contact :  robbers  and  high- 
waymen, knights,  innocent  pastourelles,  hostlers,  women  with 
painted  cheeks  and  priests. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  discovering  two  pages  of  one 
of  such  intineraria  as  part  of  the  binding  of  a  sixteenth  cen- 
tury edition  of  Isidori  Hispalensis  Originum  libri  XX  (Basi- 
leae,  MDLXXVII),  which  I  bought  a  few  years  ago  in  Padua. 
The  parchment  is  soiled,  and  the  writing,  a  beautiful  thirteenth 
century  hand,  partly  obliterated,  but  with  the  help  of  both  con- 
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jectural  criticism  and  chemical  reagents,  I  have  succeeded  in 
patiently  reconstructing  the  text,  which  will  shortly  appear, 
together  with  an  ample  commentary,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Elsinore. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  scholar,  the  chief  interest  of 
this  fragment  lies  in  the  Greek  references  which  it  contains. 
The  Platonic  one  is  easily  traceable  to  that  stock  of  vague  in- 
formation on  pre-Aristotelic  philosophy,  which  came  down  to 
mediaeval  scholars  through  Alexandrine  and  Arab  scholiasts; 
but  the  Homeric  one  points  to  some  quite  unknown  source  or 
channel,  and  leads  us  to  suspect  that  even  in  those  early  times 
the  students  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  back  from  their 
teachers  some  portions  at  least  of  their  most  recondite  know- 
ledge. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  theologian,  the  utter  dis- 
regard of  the  authority  conferred  on  the  first  kind  of  profes- 
sorial minds  by  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  original  sin,  is  a 
startling  evidence  of  some  sort  of  Renaissance  heterodoxy  be- 
ing already  rampant  in  that  underworld  of  mediaeval  culture. 

For  other  problems  of  internal  and  external,  textual  and 
historical  criticism,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  my  forthcoming 
commentary;  but  since  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  have  undergone  only  very  slight 
alterations  during  the  last  six  centuries,  I  believe  that  a  literal 
translation  of  this  precious  fragment  may  even  today  be  of 
some  use  to  mere  students. 

Raffaello  Piccoli 

A   FRAGMENT   OF   A   XIIITH   CENTURY    "MANUAL   FOR   STUDENTS," 
OF   UNKNOWN    TITLE   AND   AUTHORSHIP 

— we  should  otherwise  be  constantly  bewildered  and  in  the 
position  of  the  blind  who  is  led  by  the  blind.  Let  the  blind 
open  his  eyes,  and  ascertain'  whether  he  who  leads  him  has  two 
eyes,  or  one,  or  none  (aut  binoculus  ant  monocvlus  aut  coecus) . 
XL  We  have  found  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  venerable 
masters  in  our  Universities,  each  kind  endowed  with  a  dif- 
ferent quality  of  mind :  the  mind  that  is  constantly  looking 
towards  the  past  {mens  curiosa  temporis  acti),  the  mind  that 
takes  pleasure  in  the  present  (mens  gaudiosa  de  rebus  praesen- 
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tibus)  the  mind  that  puts  its  desires  in  the  future  {mens  cupida 
futuri).  The  first  kind  is  like  the  man  who  travels  at  night 
in  a  wood,  carrying  his  lantern  behind  himself,  and  being 
a  decent  guide  for  those  who  follow  him,  but  he  himself 
stumbling  aginst  all  the  stones  and  bushes  on  his  path. 
From  a  master  of  this  kind  we  shall  learn,  though  imper- 
fectly and  in  no  relation  with  things  present,  the  history 
of  past  generations  of  men;  but  no  impulse  towards  doing 
anything  for  the  good  of  our  neighbor  will  come  to  us 
from  him;  no  light  of  either  Hope  or  Charity;  no  under- 
standing of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  which  to  him  is 
nothing  more  than  a  corrupt  continuation  of  an  irretrievable 
original  purity  {irrevocabilis  originalis  puritatis  corruptio) . 
To  please  him,  if  we  like  him,  we  should  gladly  try  to  move 
backwards  like  the  crawfish.;  but  besides  its  being  against  the 
Nature  of  Things  and  the  Order  of  Providence,  it  would  be  a 
sin  against  the  Virtue  of  Hope,  which  has  nothing  of  the 
crawfish  in  itself  (quae  nihil  cambari  habet  in  se).  XII.  The 
second  kind  is  like  a  donkey  tied  to  a  wheel  and  perpetually  re- 
volving in  the  same  circle,  his  eyes  having  been  covered  lest 
he  should  become  dizzy.  If  we  follow  a  master  of  this  kind, 
we  shall  always  remain  in  the  same  place,  move  in  the  same 
orbit,  and  not  even  have  a  chance  of  seeing  the  tangent  by 
which  it  might  be  possible  to  alter  our  course.  At  any  given 
moment,  for  such  a  mind,  science  is  at  its  zenith,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  all  generations  of  men,  toiling  through  the  cen- 
turies in  this  Valley  of  Tears  {in  hac  Lacrymarum  Valle), 
points  to  a  clear  conclusion  that  only  the  wicked  will  disregard. 
He  has  no  Charity,  either  towards  that  which  has  been  or 
towards  that  which  will  be.  He  belongs  truly  not  tc  the  Spirit 
but  to  the  Flesh,  and  his  brothers  are  those  mechanical  men 
who  worship  either  Venus  or  Bacchus  in  the  same  way  as  he 
worships  Science  (et  fratres  ejus  illi  mechanici  homines  sunt 
qui  Venerem  ant  Bacchum  colunt  nt  ipse  Scientiam).  XIII. 
The  third  kind  is  the  best  {tertium  genus  optimum)  :  this  is 
the  master  who  has  wings  {magister  alatus)  and  is  strong 
enough  to  carry  his  pupils  on  his  back  during  his  flight.  Man 
does  not  live  either  for  the  present  or  for  the  past,  but  at  any 
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given  moment,  if  he  is  doing  anything  at  all,  not  in  the  Spirit 
only  but  in  the  Flesh  also,  he  is  the  workman  of  the  future 
(operarius  futuri),  striving  to  bring  about  the  birth  of  that 
which  is  not.  If  we  have  a  man  with  a  lantern,  let  him  carry 
his  lantern  in  front  of  himself,  and  not  behind  himself;  if  we 
have  a  donkey,  let  him  be  not  the  mill-donkey,  but  the  warrior- 
donkey  to  whom  the  Father  of  All  Poets  did  not  disdain  to  com- 
pare the  Telamonian  Hero.  We  can  learn  more  from  the 
Winged  Fool  than  from  the  Crawling  Wise.  XIV.  But  the 
best  disposition  for  a  teacher  (optima  dispositio  docentis)  is 
that  which  comes  from  the  harmonious  consonance  (ex  harmo- 
nica concinentia)  of  the  three  different  kinds.  Just  as  a  mind 
which  is  either  purely  masculine  or  purely  feminine  is  a  mind 
that  cannot  properly  understand  anything  at  all,  and  the  per- 
fect mind  is  that  which  once  belonged  to  the  Platonic  Animal 
from  which  both  men  and  women  drew  their  common  origin, 
so  each  of  the  three  kinds  which  we  have  discussed  (de  quibtis 
disceptavimus) ,  is  in  itself  a  mere  section  of  the  true  mind  of 
man,  which  understands  the  past,  enjoys  the  present  and  works 
for  the  future  (verae  hominis  mentis  quae  tempus  actum  in- 
telligit,  rebus  praesentibus  gaudet  et  pro  futuris  laborat) .  XV. 
Since,  however,  such  perfect  minds  are  as  rare  as  the  Phoenix, 
or  a  white  fly  (Candida  musca) ,  let  the  wandering  student  be  as 
subtle  as  the  fox,  and  as  cautious  as  the  cat  (clericus  vagans 
sit  subtilis  ut  vulpis  et  prudens  ut  catus) ,  if  he  doesn't  care  to 
waste — 


HIS  LAST  SONG 

CLAKINDA  D.  L.  BUCK 

It  was  late  afternoon  of  spring,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century  that  Alain  Volnay,  joingleur  and  troubadour  of 
old  France  left  the  dust-choked  highroad  and  struck  out  across 
the  meadow  lands.  Violet  and  gold  beneath  the  evening  haze, 
the  fields  of  Champaign  glistened  in  the  rain.  The  crudest 
greens  of  early  spring  were  softened  by  the  oncoming  shadows, 
and  all  things  seemed  mystically  blended,  merged  into  one 
harmonious  whole  in  rising  mists,  only  the  forest,  at  the  hori- 
zon's edge  maintained  its  individuality  and  stood  blue-black 
against  the  flushed  sky.  But  to  the  poet  spring  brought  no 
romantic  flights  of  fancy,  no  golden  dreams,  only  the  sorrow  of 
what  once  had  been.  The  stirring  of  small  creatures  in  the 
grass,  the  all-pervading  odor  of  moist  earth,  the  spicy  fra- 
grance of  the  humbler  flowers  of  the  field  brought  only  haunt- 
ing memories  and  regrets.  All  things  seemed  to  speak  her 
name,  the  evening  breeze  as  it  lulled  the  flowers  to  sleep,  whis- 
pered, "Manon,  Manon,"  the  shadows  closing  in  breathed, 
"Gone — Gone — our  love  has  flown  away." 

Far  off  a  young  girl's  laughter,  so  like  hers,  made  him  start 
and  stumble  blindly  over  a  hidden  root.  The  viol  strung  at  his 
back  fell  clanging  against  a  rock.  Mechanically  he  picked  it 
up  and  moved  on  towards  the  forest,  towards  their  glade,  his 
and  Manon's.  Without  hope,  expecting  fresh  torture  from  the 
visit  he  came  back,  came  as  he  had  each  night  for  the  past 
week,  because  he  could  not  keep  away,  because  instinctively  it 
drew  him,  this  place  where  he  had  seen  her  last. 

Through  the  day  he  wandered  from  castle  to  castle  and 
sang  as  he  had  always  done,  sang  for  their  feasts  and  knight- 
ings,  for  their  marriages  and  christenings,  at  tournaments  or 
by  a  sick  bed,  sang  with  parched  throat  and  mechanical  viva- 
city, until  the  evening  saw  him  free  to  return  (he  never  wan- 
dered far)  and  to  linger  about  the  forest's  edge  calling  low  and 
oh  so  softly  that  none  might  hear  him  save  the  one  broken, 
hopeless  creature  he  half  feared,  half  hoped  to  see.     Like  some 
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lost  ghost  he  glided  among  the  trees,  peering  into  each  thicket 
calling  his  wife  by  name — begging  her  to  come  out  "Its  only 
I,  Manon — you  need  not  be  ashamed.  Hush  dear — there  is 
no  need  for  fright — I  will  take  care  of  you."  There  had 
been  no  answering  voice,  no  figure  rising  to  greet  him  but  in 
his  inmost  heart  he  knew  that  if  she  still  lived,  if  ever  she  es- 
caped she  would  return,  blindly,  instinctively,  as  a  hurt  animal 
seeks  its  covert,  she  would  come  back  for  comfort. 

But  if  she  were  dead — Tonight  his  heart  was  filled  with 
hatred  for  those  gay  seigneurs  at  the  castles,  such  lords  as  had 
stolen  her.  who  robbed  other  men  of  their  wives  and  then  payed 
them  to  sing,  hatred  for  Nature,  so  lovely  and  so  heartless, 
who  could  forget  so  soon,  one  who  had  loved  her  well — she  did 
not  care — The  night  was  kinder — but  no,  deceptive  dreams 
came  then,  eyes  peered  out  among  the  shadows,  all  bright  with 
love  all  hers,  faces  formed  themselves  out  of  the  moving  mists 
and  smiled  at  him  so  sadly  and  then  the  cry  that  rang  forever 
in  his  ears,  the  cry  that  had  wakened  him  on  that  night  a  week 
before — too  faint,  too  far  away  to  trace. 

What  nights  they  had  enjoyed  that  spring!  After  the  day's 
monotony  to  rest  in  the  dim  forest  with  his  wife,  to  sing  the 
songs  that  he  had  made  for  her,  not  those  ancient  time-worn 
lays  he  offered  his  patrons  but  queer,  fantastic  ill-formed 
things,  scraps  that  ran  through  his  mind,  elusive,  tantalizing 
fragments  of  clouds  and  day  dreams  that  he  fashioned  for  her 
pleasure.  Never  had  poet  a  more  indulgent  audience — An  em- 
bodiment of  youthful  adoration,  Manon  lay  in  front  of  him, 
head  pillowed  in  arms,  her  tired  feet  deep  in  the  soothing  fcrest 
moss,  now  joining  her  voice  with  his,  now  interrupting  his 
fantastic  flights  with  pelts  of  dry  leaves,  skilfully  aimed. 

That  night  he  had  been  so  tired  he  had  refused  to  sing,  so 
she,  taking  his  viol,  had  sung  herself,  first  timidly  than  with  a 
half  enthusiasm,  all  the  tender  foolish  things  that  he  had 
taught  her.     She  thought  them  very  wise. 

Lulled  by  her  voice,  the  brook  beside  him,  the  waving  of  the 
forest  leaves,  he  fell  asleep  and  dreamed — how  long  he  never 
knew,  voices,  now  hers,  now  the  stream's,  now  a  bird  far  off  in 
the  forest  all  mingled  together,  nearer  now,  confused  words, 
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the  faint  tinkling  of  bridle  bells,  and  then  through  the  night 
and  dreams  a  call,  "Alain — Alain"  a  start  to  consciousness,  a 
burning  pain,  then  darkness,  a  wild  singing  in  his  ears,  his 
name  sounding  ever  fainter,  ever  further  off — silence,  a  blank- 
ness — and  then  morning. 

He  woke  with  that  first  cry  still  ringing  in  his  mind,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet,  sick  and  dizzy  to  find  her  gone — What  was 
but  dreams  and  what  reality?  The  marks  of  horses'  hoofs  upon 
the  grass,  the  flowers  trampled  down,  the  ashes  of  the  fire 
scattered — these  were  realities — no  other  trace  a  week  ago  and 
now — It  was  almost  dark  as  he  emerged  from  the  thicker  trees 
into  the  protected  glade.  The  wind  seemed  to  sound  more 
persistently  mournful  like  a  woman  sobbing  to  herself — sobb- 
Was  it  the  wind  ?  Dazed,  he  came  forward  and  then  with  a  cry 
dropt  on  his  knees  before  a  white  figure  lying  face-downward 
on  the  ground,  one  small  hand  grasping  a  silver  cross.  A  mo- 
ment and  she  lay  broken  and  moaning  on  his  breast,  trying 
vainly  to  turn  her  face  from  his  searching  gaze — "Manon — 
Manon — you  came — came  back  at  last." 

She  could  not  speak,  but  rested  trembling  in  his  arms,  her 
dark  eyes  wide  with  fear,  fear  lest  her  last  refuge  was  gone 
and  he  would  shrink  from  her.  But  gradually  the  hot  tears 
falling  on  her  hand,  the  roughness  of  his  coat  against  her 
cheeks  brought  reassurance.  The  silence  was  filled  with 
doubts,  unanswered  questions,  yet  neither  dared  to  speak. 
Words  could  be  only  pain.  He  would  not  move  for  lest  he 
should  break  the  spell  and  the  white  burden  in  his  arms  should 
fade  into  the  shadows  and  the  night  mock  him  with  its  empti- 
ness. Finally  she  stirred,  withdrawing  herself  a  little  from 
his  embrace,  then  simply  "Yes,  I  came  back — I — I  killed  him 
Alain." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  beside  her,  "You — if  I  might  have 
followed — but — dear  heart,"  he  glanced  about  anxiously  "we 
must  be  going  on — They  shall  not  find  you  here — where  hide — 
where—?" 

Gently  she  withdrew  herself  again 
"There  is  no  use — Alain — We  need  not  hide." 
What  do  you  mean?"  he  seized  her  arm,  his  heart  filled  with 
unspoken  dread — What  do  you  mean — you — you  have  not." 
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She  smiled  up  at  him  pityingly,  "What  else?  I  could  not 
live  with  you  as  I  am  and — and  I  could  not  live  without  you. 
But  I  had  to  come  back.  I  did  not  know  that  you  would  be 
here — I  wanted  to  lie  where  it  was  fresh  and  clean — no,  no — 
you  must  not  feel  so  Alain — you  would  not  want  me  to  live." 

"I  would — I  would — Dear  Christ  I  cannot  let  you.  I  could 
have  healed  you — made  you  forget — " 

She  shuddered,  swayed  slightly  and  rested,  a  dead  weight 
in  his  arms-Terror-stricken  he  held  her  close,  as  if  his 
strength  might  ward  the  hour  off,  muttering  incoherently — 
"How  long — Manon — how  long  have  we? 

"I  do  not  know,  but  I — am — very  tired.  There  is  no  use  in 
struggling.     Let  me  rest  just  as  we  used  to." 

Alain,  seeing  that  his  words  only  tortured  her,  carried  her 
to  the  foot  of  an  old  pine  tree  and  then  propping  himself 
against  the  trunk  the  better  to  support  her  through  the  night, 
let  her  tired  body  rest.  Her  head  sank  back  thankfully  upon 
his  shoulder.  They  lapsed  again  into  silence.  There  was  so 
little  time  left,  words  seemed  useless.  It  was  quite  dark  by 
now.  There  was  no  moon,  only  the  dim  light  of  the  stars 
made  the  glade  a  spot  of  paler  grey  in  the  blackness  of  the 
forest.  The  evening  breeze  had  died  away,  leaving  a  stillness 
so  profound  that  they  could  hear  the  birds  stirring  uneasily  in 
their  branches,  before  settling  for  the  night,  and  at  a  little 
distance,  the  brook  stealing  quietly  through  the  darkness. 

Manon  stirred  at  last,  stretching  out  her  hand  into  the 
cool  air. 

"The  air  is  so  fresh,  so  pure  here — in  the  castle,"  she  shud- 
dered, "Alain,  sing  to  me  as  you  used  to. 

"No — no — dear  heart — I  cannot.     You  must  not  ask  me." 

"Sing,"  she  persisted  fretfully.  A  twinge  of  pain  crossed  her 
white  face.  Suddenly  she  started  up  in  his  arms,  her  eyes 
wild  with  terror. 

"Alain,  there  is  no  priest.  I  have  had  no  absolution.  What 
will  happen — my  soul  will  perish — I — I  do  not  want  to  die — 
There  is  no  one  to  pray  for  me." 

A  returning  wave  of  weakness  forced  her  back  again.  Alain 
gave  her  what  comfort  he  could.     Ignorant,  superstitious  as 
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he  was,  his  love  would  not  permit  a  belief  in  a  dogma  which 
could  damn  a  soul  as  innocent  as  hers. 

"Dearest,"  he  whispered,  "do  not  be  afraid.  The  Virgin  is 
kind  and  she  will  understand  and  plead  for  you  if  you  but  ask, 
only  last  week  we  left  the  flowers  at  her  shrine — only  last 
week." 

"You  pray,"  Manon  urged  him.  Her  confidence  in  her  lover 
was  supreme.  However  much  she  doubted  her  own  powers, 
she  believed  in  her  soul  of  souls  even  the  blessed  Virgin  could 
not  hear  him  without  yielding.     "You  pray — I  am  afraid." 

"I  canot  pray.  I  am  not  fit  but  she  will  know  what  we  wish. 
Manon,  you  must  not  be  frightened.  See — I  will  be  here — hold- 
ing you  fast  and  then  the  dear  Virgin  will  not  let  you  go 
alone — into  the  darkness — only  a  moment  and  she'll  take  your 
hand — oh — Mother  of  God  what  have  we  two  done  that — 

"Perhaps  we  were  too  happy,"  she  sighed  drowzily — "Re- 
member you  said  that  you  would  hold  me  tight — but  you  must 
sing  to  me — I  am — so  tired,  so  tired  and  I  cannot  sleep — Sing," 
she  moved  restlessly  again. 

"Hush,  dear,  rest  quiet  and  I  will  sing."  Sing  with  his  love 
dying?  How  could  he  sing?  With  aching  heart  he  pressed 
her  close  and  as  a  mother  lulls  a  restless  child,  half  prayed, 
half  sang, 

"A  broken  flower  upon  my  breast 

Pale  'neath  the  moon ; 
Mother  in  Heaven  grant  a  rest 
For  her  soul  soon. 

A  little  child  that  wants  to  sleep 

Yet  fears  the  night. 
Mary  bend  close  that  you  may  keep 

My  love  from  fright. 

She  has  no  priest  her  soul  to  save, — 

..ccept  her  prayer; 
The  life  is  broken  that  you  gave, — 

The  soul  is  fair. 
Take  Thou  her  hand  when  we  must  part 

And  I  will  give  to  her  my  heart 

For  company. 

My  heart — Manon — " 


QUI  VIT 

ISADORE  LUCE 
SCENE   I 

The  scene  is  a  close-cropped,  softly-rolling  pasture.  A  wide, 
evenly  deep  brook  flows  swiftly  through  it,  bordered  by  huge 
willows  which  lean  over  it,  clutching  the  smooth  turfy  borders 
of  the  stream  with  their  gnarled  roots,  like  large,  sleepy  birds. 
It  is  late  spring.  The  willoirs  are  a  pale  feathery  green  and  all 
about  on  the  pasture-land  are  clumps  of  bluets  and  the 
alluring  purple  tinges  which  betray  violets.  The  cool  green  of 
the  pasture  land  rolls  up  from  the  brook  to  a  gentle  knoll  over 
which  the  dista)it  roofs  of  clustered  farm  buildings  are  barely 
visible.  The  sky  is  an  exquisite  May  blue  and  the  stream  is 
sparklingly  responsive  and  swift  with  the  delayed  April  rains. 
Everything  is  warmly  fresh  and  sweet  with  promise. 

A  girl  with  smooth  dark  hair  and  an  old-fashioned  dress  is 
seated  beside  one  of  the  ivillows,  her  head  against  its  trunk. 
She  is  young  and  very  lovely,  but  her  eyes  are  troubled  and 
seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  being  old.  He)'  dress  is  fresh  and 
clean  and  quite  plain,  evidently  her  own  ivork. 

She  has  been  thinking  hard  for  some  time  and  the  little 
•scowl  on  her  face  only  disappears  when  a  woodpecker  begins, 
then: 

The  Girl  :  Go  on,  poor  little  thing.  Go  on  hammering.  You 
probably  dreamed  of  twittering  in  groves  and  moonlight  and 
now  you  have  to  peck  at  a  willow !  It  isn't  a  bit  as  you  thought, 
is  it!  Neither  is  mine.  I  wouldn't  tell  a  soul  in  the  world 
but  you,  but  I'm  pecking  at  a  willow  too — when  I  dreamed  of 
groves  and  moonlight. 

(She  draws  her  knees  up  under  her  full  skirt  and  clasps  her 
round  slender  arms  about  them). 

(More  softly)  Groves,  yes,  and  moonlight.  Are  there  really 
-any  such  things?  Did  you  and  I  do  wrong,  poor  little  bird, 
to  dream  of  things  not  meant  for  us?     Is  life  really  just  full 
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of  plain  common  things,  and  the  loud  breaking  of  our  dreams? 
Are  all  things  just  sordid  and  common  when  we  turn  the 
bend  and  see  them  plainly?  Or  were  you  always  meant  to 
cling  to  common  trees  and  hunt  bugs  and  I  to  marry  a — a  poor 
dream-substitute,  a  mistake? 

(She  turns  and  flings  herself  on  the  grass,  sobbing.  From 
the  distance  over  the  broiv  of  the  hill  comes  the  tiny,  hoarse 
shout  of  a  man,  calling  someone.  The  girl  buries  her  head  in 
the  curve  of  her  arm  and  sobs  on.) 

(A  young  man,  dressed  in  a  loose  flannel  shirt,  khaki  trous- 
sers,  and  hip-boots  comes  wading  up  the  stream.  He  has  a 
rod  over  his  shoidder  and  a  fishing-basket  strapped  on  his 
back.  He  is  tall,  and  handso?ne  in  a  dreamable  way.  When 
he  sees  the  girl  sobbing  on  the  grass,  he  crosses  to]  the  bank,, 
climbs  up  qidckly  throws  his  rod  and  basket  aside,  and  kneels 
beside  her.) 

The  Boy  :  Oh  I  say,  you  know,  please  don't  cry,  because 
you  still  have  me. 

(The  girl  looks  up,  startled,  and  then  with  a  gasp  of  joy  she 
sits  upright  her  feet  curled  tinder  her  and  her  crisp  skirts 
ttvisted  about  her  slender  figure.) 

The  Girl  :  You're  he !     You're  my  dream ! 

The  Boy  :  I  know  it,  dear. 

The  Girl:  You  called  me  "dear."  I  knew  you  would!  Oh 
I  didn't  know  I  could  dream  about  you  any  more !  I  thought 
all  this  new  life  had  driven  you  away ! 

The  Boy  :  I'm  yours  always. 

The  Girl:  Then  I  shall  always  have  you? 

The  Boy  :  Always. 

The  Girl:  I  shall  not  mind  so  much  now.  It  was  just  the 
thought  of  never  having  the  really  you.  I  chose  some  one 
else  who  seemed  a  little  like  you,  a  little  then ;  but  not  now — 
oh  not  now !  I  thought  he  was  the  nearest  anyone  could  ever 
come  to  you,  oh  my  dear,  dear  dream ! 
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(She  is  beginning  to  sob  a  little  again.  From  the  distance 
over  the  hill  comes  again  the  cry  of  a  man,  calling  someone. 
The  girl  gazes  with  an  idol  maker-and-icorshipper's  awe 
and  love  at  the  youth.     She  does  not  heed  the  call.) 

The  Boy  :  You  still  have  me,  you  know. 

The  Girl :  Shall  we  go  on  as  before? 

The  Boy  :  Exactly  as  before.     I  will  begin. 

(He  turns  and  stretches  himself  at  her  feet  his  head  suppor- 
ted on  his  arms.  The  Girl  smiles  a  little  and  curls  herself  up 
a  little  tighter  in  pleasant  watchfulness.) 

The  Boy:  Do  you  remember  how  we  first  met?  You  were 
in  your  favorite  grove  of  birches,  early  in  the  morning,  when 
every  thing  was  shining  and  wet  with  dew.  I  came  riding 
along  the  path,  brushing  aside  the  wet  branches — it  was  a 
glorious  morning — do  you  remember? 

The  Girl:  We  never  forget!  The — the  other  one  forgets 
things,  the  nice  little  kind  of  things  that  you  and  I  remember. 
The — the  other  day  he  forgot  my  bir — ole — just  'till  evening, 
but  you,  you  would  have  remembered  it  at  dawn — at  dawn  and 
we  would  have  run  out — oh,  go  on ! 

The  Boy  :  I  never  forget ! 

(He  springs  to  his  feet,  glorying  in  himself  like  a  handsome 
young  cock.  He  begins  to  speak  the  next  as  if  he  were  fairly 
crowing  with  delight.) 

Listen,  Brook-girl,  listen!  I'm  the  one  who  sat  beside  you 
in  dreams ;  but  I'm  not  just  a  dream,  I'm  real,  dear,  real — or 
I'm  going  to  be. 

(The  Girl  has  not  heard  the  last  few  words.  Her  face  has 
almost  glowed  as  he  springs  up;  but  at  the  word  "real"  it 
contracts  in  horror.  Then  with  a  cry  of  dismay  she  lays  her 
head  on  her  knees.) 

The  Girl  :  Oh,  you're  too  late,  too  late !  And  I  never  knew ! 
You  have  come  true,  and  I  never  thought  you  would.  You 
are  what  I  dreamed,  real,  and  I'm — m — married!  Married  to 
a  man  I — oh  I  can't  go  on  living  with  him  and  have  children 
and  grow  old  and  tired — with  him.     I  can't!     I  can't! 
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{The  Boy  relaxes  his  joyous  pose  and  with  a  look  of  dimay 
he  crouches  beside  her,  putting  his  arm  over  the  curved  shoul- 
ders.) 

The  Boy  :  Listen,  dear.  I  am  selfish.  I'm  not  really  per- 
fect, as  I  was  in  your  dreams ;  I'm  selfish  because  I'm  going 
to  be  real. 

The  Girl:  {muffling  her  ivords  against  her  knee  and  shak- 
ing her  head.)     You're  too  late. 

The  Boy  :  I  love  you  so. 

The  Girl:  Yes,  you  would  say  that  to 3,  and  then  you  would 
kiss  me,  as  no  one  kisses  really. 

The  Boy  :  See,  I  am  kissing  you  now. 

The  Girl  :  But  I  do  not  feel  it.  It  is  like  the  dream  kisses 
only  not  even  as  real  as  they ! 

The  Boy  :  That  is  because  I  am  not  real  yet. 
{The  Girl,  looks  up  perplexed.) 

The  Boy  :  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  dearest,  something 
I  never  told  you  in  dreams,  something  you  could  never  dream 
of.  You  and  I  were  made  for  each  other.  Fate  made  us  two 
to  be  one  singing  soul ;  but  when  she  had  finished  such  a  perfect 
thing,  she  was  ashamed  of  its  perfectness.  We  can  never 
live  together. 

The  Girl:  {shaking  her  head  slowly)  I'm  already  m — mar- 
ried {then  with  a  spark  of  fire)  ;  but  I  shall  not  live  with  him ! 
I  shall  run  away.  I  shall  live  alone!  Alone!  Somewhere, 
anywhere;  but  I  shall  never  go  back! 

The  Boy:  Listen,  Brook-Girl,  oh  listen  to  me.  I  am  too 
late.  It  is  Fate's  cruel  flaw,  cut  in  at  the  last  moment.  I  am 
on  the  Outside.     I  am  not  alive  yet.     I — I  am  your  grandson. 

{There  is  a  silence  in  which  the  Boy  stands  looking  plead- 
ingly at  the  Girl  who  shields  her  face  from  him.) 

The  Girl:  {raising  her  head  wearily)  And  if  I  do  not  go 
back? 

The  Boy:  (in  bitter  disappointment)  Then  I  can  never  Be. 
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(From  the  distance  over  the  hill  comes  for  a  third  time  the 
cry  of  a  man,  calling  someone.  The  Girl  listens  to  it  and  then 
rises.) 

The  Girl  :  For — your — sake. 

(She  takes  one  long  look  at  the  Boy  and  then  turns  and  goes 
sloivly  up  the  hill  and  over  its  crest.  The  Boy  stands  looking 
after  her,  his  hands  clenched  tightly  and  a  look  of  everlasting 
love  and  selfish  longing  stamped  on  his  features.) 

END  OF  SCENE  I 


SCENE  II 

(The  scene  is  the  same.  It  is  again  spring  and  the  brook 
is  flowing  deeply  and  steadily  on.  The  old  wittorw  trees  are 
gone;  but  others,  now  almost  as  old  as  the  first,  have  taken 
their  places.  Everything  is  pale  green  ,patched  here  and  there 
with  white  and  didl  purple.  Over  the  knoll  where  the  farm 
buildings  were,  can  still  be  seen  the  roofs  of  houses  and  barns; 
but  they  are  largo  and  newer  than  the  others.  Everything 
is  warmly  fresh  and  sweet  with  promise.) 

(A  tall,  tanned  young  man  is  stretched  out,  leaning  against 
the  trunk  of  one  of  the  willows.  He  is  handsome  in  a  dream- 
able  way;  but  note  he  is  scowling  in  discontent.  From  time  to 
time  he  picks  up  pebbles  and  tosses  them  thoughtfully  into 
the  stream.  He  is  /rearing  a  flannel  shirt  opened  a  little  to 
shon:  a  white  neck  below  the  tanned  face,  and  a  pair  of  khaki 
trousers.  The  boy  looks  up  quickly  as  a  woodpecker  lights 
on  the  trunk  of  the  next  tree,  and  then  begins  to  speak  as  if 
relieved  to  find  tin  excuse.) 

The  Boy  :  There  you  are,  you  little  bugger.  Always  plug- 
ging away.  Any  one  would  think  you  never  dreamed  of  any 
other  life,  cities  and  people  in  crowds!  I  suppose  you're  a 
living  example  of  sticking  to  your  work  and  what's  laid  out 
for  you  in  life,  but  somehow  I  don't  feel  much  inspired  to  fol- 
low you! 
2 
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(He  picks  up  a  handful  of  dirt  and  tosses  it  into  the  stream 
sullying  it  where  it  falls  for  a  moment  until  it  is  carried  on 
and  away.) 

The  Boy:  Cities,  yes,  and  people  in  crowds,  lamplight  in 
morning  streets,  gay  people,  friendly  people,  and  one — lovely — 
person.  Shall  I  ever  find  her,  see  her?  Or  shall  I  live  forever 
here  with  just  an  old  mother  to  care  for  and  love,  and  no 
opportunities  to  get  out,  to  stretch,  to  live,  to  love — until  I'm 
too  old  for  it  all  ? 

(The  sound  of  a  tinkling,  quendous  bell  comes  over  the  hill 
and  dotvn  the  green,  slope,  but  he  does  not  hear  it.  He  buries 
his  head  in  his  hands  and  sits  perfectly  still.) 

(Walking  quietly  beside  the  brook,  looking  calmly  into  its 
swift,  blue  depths,  comes  a  slender  girl  with  smooth  dark  hair 
and  a  crisp,  old-fashioned  dress.  She  is  very  young  and  lovely 
and  there  is  a  deep,  happy  thrill  in  her  blue  eyes  which  reminds 
one  of  the  brook.  She  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  brook 
from  the  Boy  and  as  she  reaches  a  little  knoll  almost  directly 
across  from  him  she  sinks  quietly  onto  it  and  traits,  watching 
the  Boy  with  a  longing  expression  in  the  curves  of  her  slender 
back,  for  she  is  facing  him.) 

The  Girl  :  Come,  don't  act  like  that — you  still  have  me,  you 
know. 

(The  Boy  looks  up  suddenly  and  his  strong  young  face  is 
filled,  with  a  love  and  joy  that  are  new  to  him  and  yet  seem 
ages  old.) 

The  Boy  :  It  is  You ! 

The  Girl  :  It  is  I. 

The  Boy:  You  have  come  here,  here?  You,  whom  I  have 
dreamed  of  and  hoped  to  find  in — cities  ? 

The  Girl  :  I  am  your  dream. 

The  Boy :  Come  true? 

The  Girl:  No. 

The  Boy:    (with  a  haunting  tone  of  terror  and  horror) 
never  ? 
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The  Girl  :  Not  while  you  are  here,  in  life. 

(The  Boy  rises  and  stands  before  her  as  before  a  judge.) 

The  Boy  :  Then  you  will  never  be  true.  Never  real !  You, 
whom  I  have  always  dreamed  of  loving.  I  shall  live  out  my 
life  here,  alone !     Alone!     I  who  hoped  to  find  you  in  the  cities ! 

(He  draws  in  his  breath  until  it  sounds  nearly  like  a  sob.) 
Then  a  light,  a  crooked  light,  seems  to  fall  upon  him)I  won't! 
I  will  not  stay  here !  I  will  go  to  cities,  noisy,  lighted,  loving, 
wicked,  pulsing  cities.  I  shall  take  the  one  who  may  come 
nearest  to  you,  my  dream,  and  we  shall  live  together  and — 

(He  is  beccxming  more  and  more  excited  and  his  voice  is  so 
loud  that  it  completely  hides  the  querulous  tinkle  of  a  little 
bell.) 

The  Girl:  Did  Fate  make  you  forget? 

The  Boy:  Fate?     Forget  what? 

The  Girl  :  Do  you  remember  the  first  time  you  ever  saw  me? 

(The  Boy   walks  slowly  to  the  tree  and  leans  against  its 
sloping  trunk.)      Dew?      There  was  sunshine.      It  was — it- 
was  early  morning,  in  the  woods.      (He  looks  up  with  a  smile) 
I  don't  know  why  I  know  that ;  but  I  do. 

The  Girl:  (carefully)  One,  singing  soul?  (She  is  still  sit- 
ting on  one  side  of  the  brook  and  he  is  standing  on  the  other. 
As  she  says  this  she  looks  tip  into  his  face,  and  his  eyes,  drawn 
to  her,  remain,  fascinated,  loving,  doubting.  He  rubs  his 
hand  across  his  forehead.) 

The  Boy:  You  seem  so  real.  It  was  something  my  mother 
or  someone  sang  to  me,  a  long  time  ago. 

The  Girl:  Fate  is  trying  to  make  you  forget,  but  you 
haven't,  not  quite — it  is  because  you  are  the  kind  that  doesn't. 
As  I,  long  ago,  knew  nothing  of  this,  our  second  meeting;  so 
you  do  not  remember  the  time  you  came  to  me.  First  I  was 
in  life  and  you  were  outside;  now  it  is  I  who  am  outside. 

The  Boy:  And  shall  we  never  be — together? 
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The  Girl  :  Fate,  ashamed  of  her  hatefulness  in  breaking' 
her  perfect  work,  will  put  the  pieces  together.  There  will 
come  a  time  when  we  are  both  outside.  There  we  shall  come 
to  each  other  and  live  into  eternity  together  as  if  we  had  lived 
and  loved  in  life. 

The  Boy  :  Then  I  shall  live  on — here? 

The  Girl:  If  you  go  to  the  city,  if  you — if  you — (She  bows 
her  head)  all  will  have  been — in  vain. 

The  Boy:  Here,  all  alone? 

The  Girl:  {Bowing  her  head  still  lower.) It  is  your  part. 

The  Boy:  May  I  kiss  you?  I  have  never  quite  kissed  you  in 
dreams.     I  just  remember  it. 

(The  Girl  stands  up  and  stretches  out  her  slender  hands 
across  the  brook  and  the  Boy  reaching  out,  jumps  her  lightly 
across,  so  lightly  that  she  scarcely  seems  to  land  on  the  other 
side.  Then  bending  rather  awkwardly  he  kisses  her  as  she 
puts  iter  slender  arms  about  his  neck.) 

The  Boy  :  I  wish  I  could  feel  it. 

The  Girl  :  And  I ;  but  after  this — after  you  have  done  your 
part,  Fate  will  unite  us  into  eternity  just  as  though  we  had 
lived  and  loved  together  on  earth. 

(Orer  the  h ill-top  comes  tin  distant  questioning  tinkle  of  a 
little  bell.  The  Boy  listens  and  then  turns  to  go.  Half  way 
up  the  hillside  he  tarns  bock  to  look  at  the  girl,  leaning  ivith 
one  hand  against  the  old  willow  tree.  She  trt  mbles  as  he  tarns 
but  she  raises  her  head,  bravely.) 

"For  our  sakes,"  he  calls  and  goes  on  over  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  out  of  sight.  (The  Girl  with  a  look  of  radiant  joy  leans 
frailly  against  the  rough  old  trunk  and  closes  her  eyes  dream- 
ily and  happily,  as  an  old  woodpecker  flutters  to  the  side  of  the 
loir  est  limb  and  calmly  resumes  his  drumming.) 

END 


Editor's  Note.  The  following  three  articles  have  been  selected  from 
short  criticisms  submitted  by  various  seniors  in  reference  to  the  partic- 
ular academic  departments  in  which  they  are  interested.  This  is  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Monthly  to  present  to  its  readers  what  value 
such  interested  persons  set  upon  the  study  they  did  here  in  subjects  to 
which  they  were  devoted.  The  Monthly  regrets  its  inability  to  publish 
all  of  the  articles  received  but  wishes  to  thank  all  those  whose  contribu- 
tions are  not  here  represented  for  their  interest  and  cooperation. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

ELIZABETH  SCHNEIDER 

The  value  of  college  musical  training  to  the  student  depends 
entirely  upon  one's  object  in  taking  it.  The  majority  of 
students  take  their  courses  in  music  along  with  a  little  "Ec", 
a  little  "Zo",  some  English  and  some  French,  all  by  way  of 
gaining  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  culture  or  learning  in 
general.  It  is  the  demands  of  this  group  that  our  Department 
of  Music,  conformably  with  the  aims  of  most  colleges,  meets, 
and  meets  very  well  indeed.  One  can  learn  to  play  or  sing 
quite  well  enough  to  entertain  one's  self  and  a  not  too  critical 
family  and  friends.  Better  than  this,  if  one  takes  composition, 
history,  or  possibly  even  "appreciation,"  one  increases  incal- 
culably one's  enjoyment  and  understanding  of  all  the  music 
one  may  hear  for  the  rest  of  one's  life.  For  these  purposes 
our  Music  Department  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

But  unfortunately  a  smaller  group  of  students  comes  to  col- 
lege, wishing  to  specialize  seriously  in  one  subject  though  not 
willing  entirely  to  forego  a  certain  breadth  of  culture  that  one 
misses  in  a  professional  school.  To  such  a  student  the  four 
years  of  college  are  almost  wasted  and  are  very  disappointing. 
This  is  by  no  means  primarily  the  fault  of  the  Department  of 
Music.  Anything  else  would  be  contrary  to  the  traditional 
purposes  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  But  they  do  point  to  a  lack 
somewhere  in  our  educational  system.  If  in  a  college  one  can- 
not get  thorough  technical  training,  and  in  professional  schools 
or  under  private  instruction  one  misses  a  certain  culture,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  so  many  of  our  professional  musicians   (most 
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especially  our  singers!)  and  even  composers  lack  refinement 
of  taste  and  judgement,  and  that  many  of  the  most  gifted 
persons  lack  the  great  technique  necessary  for  any  artistic 
expression. 

If  a  combination  of  the  two  systems  could  only  be  effected 
somewhere  the  musical  standards  of  this  country  might  rise 
perceptibly,  and  it  seems  as  though  the  best  place  for  this 
might  be  in  the  colleges.  True,  it  would  violate  college  tradi- 
tions most  horribly,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  work 
out,  for  the  large  class  of  causual  and  "appreciation"  students 
must  still  be  considered.  Moreover  twenty-four  hours  a  day 
for  four  years  is  small  space  into  which  to  cram  both  culture 
and  professional  training,  but  my  plea  is  that  some  of  the 
music  at  least  might  be  less  extensive  and  more  intensive  as 
far  as  it  goes.  One  might  not  be  a  composer  or  a  pianist  at 
graduation  but  one's  further  training  would  be  continuation 
and  not,  as  it  must  be  now,  beginning. 


VALUES  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY 

VIRGINIA  YATES 

That  the  study  of  history  has  a  very  real  value  to  the  stu- 
dent, is  convincingly  attested  to  by  the  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  make  history  their  major  or  their  minor  subject 
in  college.  Let  us  attempt  to  analyze  just  what  the  value  of 
history  is. 

The  study  of  history  has  two  sides,  the  intellectual  and  the 
emotional.  From  the  intellectual  side,  there  are  at  least  two 
very  obvious  and  beneficial  results  from  the  study  of  history ; 
one  may  be  called  the  direct  and  the  other  the  indirect  result. 

One  direct  result  is  simply  the  added  knowledge  that  we 
make  our  own  by  learning  and  studying  history.  Of  course 
it  is  preposterous  to  expect  to  remember  every  date  of  every 
battle  we  have  learned — we  can  only  hope  to  remember  the 
broad  outlines  and  tendencies  and  the  different  ways  in  which 
they  have  found  expression  in  the  various  countries.     We  can 
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■only  hope  to  remember  the  sequence  of  events  and  the  manner 
in  which  cause  and  effect  work  themselves  out.  History 
teaches  us  to  think  of  the  present  as  a  living,  organic  thing 
which  has  "its  roots  deep  in  the  past,"  and  which  is  shaping 
and  molding  the  future.  To  be  specific,  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  Great  War  and  to  realize  that  it  came, — not  as  a 
sudden  proof  of  the  failure  of  civilization,  but  as  an  inevitable 
climax  necessitated  by  the  past,  we  must  study  these  past 
events.  The  causes  of  the  war  are  much  deeper  than  super- 
ficially they  appear.  We  must  understand  something  of  the 
rise  of  Prussia  and  then  the  causes  for  the  rise  of  Prussia 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  One  event  leads  to  another, — to  be 
able  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment  of  the  present  we  must 
trace  back  the  links  which  bind  it  to  the  past. 

Besides  the  more  real  knowledge  of  actual  events  and  of 
their  interplay  upon  one  another,  the  study  of  history  gives 
us  an  historical  type  of  mind.  It  makes  us  think,  and  in  our 
thought  we  come  to  realize  that  knowledge,  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, must  be,  not  only  assimilated,  but  weighed  and  judged 
in  order  to  connect  it  up  in  the  general  scheme  of  things. 
History  teaches  us  to  think  historically,  i.  e.  we  cannot  study 
history  unless  we  study  the  cause  and  the  effect,  the  why  and 
wherefore,  and  unless  we  put  two  and  two  together  and  so 
arrive  at  the  whole.  History  is  a  great  mosaic  picture  of  the 
life  of  mankind  expressed  in  actions.  In  our  study  of  it,  the 
whole  picture  is  too  vast  and  too  intricate  to  be  grasped  im- 
mediately and  rapidly,  and  so  we  must  take  it  up  piece  by 
piece, — and  in  studying  the  pieces  we  must  keep  in  mind  their 
relations  to  the  whole  and  so  fit  them  into  the  final  picture. 

To  think  historically,  i.  e.  from  the  standpoint  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  of  the  relation  of  separate  events  to  the  whole,  is 
to  approach  wisdom  through  knowledge  and  knowledge  in  it- 
self is  a  dead  inert  thing  of  little  worth. 

Then  there  is  the  emotional  side  to  the  study  of  history 
We  regard  the  lives  of  countries  as  great  dramas  in  which 
great  personalities  speak.  It  thrills  us  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  personalities  that  have  so  often  molded  events.  It 
gives  color  and  warmth  and  meaning  to  life  to  know  that  such 
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persons  and  things  have  happened  and  must,  "in  rei  iwtura," 
happen  again.  It  humbles  us  to  know  of  the  grandeur  and 
the  sweep  of  the  emotions  of  a  Napoleon,  who  sought  to  build 
Empires ;  of  a  Cavour  and  a  Bismarck  who  had  the  vision  of  a 
united  Italy  and  of  a  united  Germany,  and  who  had,  not  only 
the  vision,  but  the  ability  to  translate  it  into  a  reality.  It 
lifts  us  out  of  ourselves  and  exalts  us, — this  contact  with  true 
greatness  which  the  study  of  history  affords.  And  this,  ad- 
ded to  the  accurate  knowledge  of  events  and  the  tendency  to 
think  historically,  gives  the  study  of  histoiw  a  very  real  and 
significant  value. 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

VIOLET  A.   STOREY 

"What's  the  sense  of  taking  Italian?"  This  is  the  question 
that  is  usually  asked  me  when  someone  who  has  not  "taken 
Italian"  hears  that  I  am  using  it  for  a  minor  subject.  I  have 
always  had  one  answer  to  this  one  question.  "Well,  I  find  it 
very  useful  in  my  English  work."  "Oh,  I  see,"  replies  the 
questioner,  but  I  know  that  she  does  not  see,  so  now  I  am 
going  to  explain  my  answer  and  at  the  same  time,  give  other 
answers  that  are  equally  true. 

No  one  who  can  read  the  least  little  bit  of  Italian,  no  one  who 
has  heard  the  "lingua  Toscana  in  bocca  Romana"  will  deny  that 
it  is  a  language  which  is  beautiful  in  itself  for  its  clear  melody, 
its  soft  cadences  and  all  its  other  essentially  poetical  qualities. 
It  is  a  language  of  springtime  and  happinesss,  and  yet  it  is 
capable  of  expressing  the  deepest  thought  and  the  most  solemn 
emotions.  One  may  well  compare  the  Italian,  a  direct  off- 
spring of  the  ancient  Latin,  to  an  old  church  window  through 
which  the  sun  shines,  revealing  hidden  depths  of  color  and 
rare  beauties  of  design,  blending  the  old  and  the  new  in  perfect 
chiaroscuro. 

Italian,  however,  is  not  only  beautiful.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  extremely  useful  to  those  who  intend  to  do  social  service 
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work  after  college.  There  are  thousands  of  Italians  in  the 
poor  districts  of  our  big  cities,  and  there  are  only  too  few  of 
our  social  workers  who  can  understand  these  people  and  make 
themselves  understood.  There  are  many  little  Italian  children 
in  our  public  schools  who  are  very  eager  to  learn  English  but 
who  are  greatly  handicapped  in  their  studies  because  their 
teachers  do  not  know  enough  Italian  to  explain  to  these  little 
strangers  within  our  gates  what  they  are  trying  to  teach  them. 
One  may  mention  also  that  there  are  numerous  export  and  im- 
port houses,  offering  excellent  salaries,  where  one  must  know 
Italian  in  order  to  secure  a  position. 

When  one  has  learned  the  language  well  enough  to  read 
Italian  literature,  one  has  acquired  a  great  treasure.  The 
art  student  can  never  thoroughly  understand  Giotto's  pictures 
of  the  "rapt  St.  Francis,"  "the  poor  little  one  of  God,"  until 
she  has  read  the  "Laudes  Creaturarum,"  "I  Fioretti  di  San 
Francesco,"  and  "Lo  Speculum  Perfectionis ;"  nor  is  Fra 
Angelico  absolutely  intelligible  until  one  has  read  Dante,  nor 
Botticelli  until  one  knows  the  Italian  writers  of  the  Renais- 
sance. Then  there  are  Vasari's  "Lives"  which  are  invaluable 
to  the  art  student  and  there  are  also  the  beautiful  sonnets 
which  help  us  to  see  deeper  into  the  great  soul  of  Michelangelo. 

The  student  of  history  finds  Italy  rich  in  historical  litera- 
ture— Machiavelli,  Villani  and  hundreds  of  others.  Of  course 
one  may  argue  that  all  the  poets  and  prose  writers  can  be 
read  in  translation.  Perhaps  most  of  them  can  be,  but  the 
loss  is  tremendous.  It  is  as  sensible  to  say  that  one  of  Fra 
Angelico's  paintings  could  be  rendered  in  a  modern  style  and 
yet  lose  none  of  its  naivete  as  to  say  that  the  "Laudes"  or 
even  Dante  and  Petrarch  can  be  translated  into  English  with- 
out losing  the  best  that  is  in  them. 

The  student  of  literature,  perhaps,  reaps  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  study  of  Italian.  She  meets  many  new  figures  on  the 
Via  Literarum, — Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Alfieri,  Foscolo, 
Leopardi,  Carducci.  These  Italian  writers  are  not  an  isolated 
group,  for  many  of  them  have  exercised  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  great  English  writers.  If  one  wishes  to  study  critic- 
ally Chaucer's  "Troilus  and  Criseyde,"  many  of  the  "Canter- 
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bury  Tales"  and  much  else  written  by  the  "Father  of  English 
Literature,"  one  must  know  Boccaccio  at  first  hand.  Also 
Ariosto  and  Spencer  should  be  considered  together.  And  most 
certainly  a  knowledge  of  Italian  literature  is  indispensable  for 
a  complete  understanding  of  the  romantic  poets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Byron,  the  Brownings,  Keats,  Shelley,  Rossetti, 
Swinburne  and  many  others  of  that  brilliant  and  fascinating 
group.  Even  our  American  poet,  Longfellow,  owed  much  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language  and  literature. 


IN  THE  LYMAN  PLANT  HOUSE 

(A   SNAPSHOT) 
DOROTHY  BUTTS 

A  garden  path  it  might  have  been, 
With  tulips,  hyacinths,  and  all 
The  pastel  shades  and  deeper  green 
Of  spring  bulbs  near  the  garden  wall. 
There,  peeping,  tissue-paper  wrapped, 
Small  buds  of  crocus  that  have  napped 
The  long  New  England  winter  through, 
Make  their  conventional  design 
In  brilliant  orange,  white,  and  blue. 
This  were  a  perfumed  garden  lane, 
With  daffodils,  and  pale  jonquils, 
And  frisia  scent,  and  color  stain, — 
But,  on  a  vine  above  there  grows 
(Native  to  fragrant  old  Japan) 
A  delicate  Cherokee  rose. 
Outside  a  March  wind  blows. 


THE  BARRIER 


EDITH   H.   BAYLES 


Silently  and  sullenly,  the  gray  of  a  chill  October  dusk  settled 
down  upon  Ward  A.  It  dimmed  the  alcove  where  William, 
king  of  the  gypsies,  lay  dying,  and  in  the  dull  light,  and  against 
the  immaculate  whiteness  of  the  bed,  his  gaunt,  yellow  old  face 
looked  like  a  scrap  of  withered  parchment.  Only  his  eyes, 
turning  with  feverish  restlessness  from  side  to  side,  showed 
that  Life  had  not  yet  deserted  him. 

They  had  put  the  screens  around  his  bed —  the  green  screens 
whose  signigicance  he  had,  during  his  brief  hospital  experi- 
ence, learned  too  well,  the  screens  that  only  that  morning  had 
sheltered  the  dying  agonies  of  the  Italian  in  the  next  bed. 
Symbols  of  death,  more  terrifying  than  the  conventional  skull 
and  cross-bones,  those  screens!  The  old  man's  glowing  eyes 
darted  nervously  from  one  to  the  other  of  them. 

So  he  was  dying — he,  William,  king  of  the  gypsies !  Dying 
as  Tony  the  Italian  had  died,  behind  green  screens,  and  in 
the  tainted  atmosphere  of  a  hospital !  He  shuddered  suddenly, 
his  thin  frame  racked  with  loathing  of  Ward  A  and  its  naus- 
eating odor.  With  an  effort,  he  lifted  his  head  and  stared  at 
the  gray  patch  of  sky  that  showed  through  the  tiny  window. 

"Prison  window — God's  free  air — "  he  muttered,  and  swayed 
his  old  white  head  with  helpless,  almost  childish  disconsolate- 
ness.  With  a  sudden  quiver  of  energy  he  roused  himself  again, 
and  sat  upright,  clawing  at  the  thin  bed  covering.  From  this 
position  he  could  see  the  purple  shadowed  mountains,  and  the 
twinkle  of  a  star  that  was  not  a  street-light. 

"God's  free  air — "  he  moaned,  and,  moving  with  difficulty, 
he  clambered  out  of  bed,  dragging  the  crumpled  bed  clothes 
with  him.  He  staggered  to  the  window  and  leaned  against 
its  narrow  frame. 

Down  below,  a  story  or  two,  so  near  that  it  seemed  alive 
and  breathing,  sprawled  the  street,  a  gray  mottled  surface 
streaked  with  the  light  of  swift-moving  automobiles.     Beyond 
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that  lay  the  river,  dark  and  silent,  and  crowded  with  great 
shadowy  boats,  swaying  at  anchor.  To  the  old  man,  pressing 
his  hot  forehead  against  the  window-pane,  the  street  and  the 
river  were  sullen,  menacing,  cruelly  mocking. 

"We  are  the  barrier,"  they  seemed  to  say,  "we  are  the  bar- 
rier. Beyond  us  lie  the  fields,  and  the  mountains,  and  the 
camp  fire,  where  your  weary  heart  cries  out  to  be — but  we 
are  the  barrier." 

"And  you  don't  care — "  whispered  the  old  man,  fierecly, 
glaring  down  at  the  street  where  an  unending  stream  of  home- 
ward-hurrying people  passed  the  House  of  Pain  unthinking, 
"You  don't  care!" 

Loneliness  swept  over  him  in  a  cold  wave,  then  ebbed  and 
left  him  hot  with  rage  against  the  leering  thoroughfare  and 
the  heedless  passersby.  Barrier  ?  He  knew  no  barriers !  He 
was  king  of  the  gypsies,  the  freest  of  the  free!  He  raised  his 
white  head  proudly  and  defiantly,  and  with  returning  dignity 
came  calm  and  a  sense  of  power  and  responsibility. 

His  people  cared,  and  wanted  him. 

He  cast  a  defiant  glance  at  the  green  screens,  wrapped  his 
draperies  about  him,  and  opened  the  window  softly.  Brave- 
hearted,  he  set  out  to  find  his  resting-place. 


REACTION 

DOROTHY    BUTTS 

I  suddenly  rose  and  was  gone! 
Gone  from  the  parallel  ways 
Decisions  had  led  me  for  days, — 
Come  to  the  cross-roads  again! 
The  tangle  of  loads  made  a  maze 
That  puzzled  signs  tried  to  explain 
By  waving  one  arm  in  mid  air 
And  pointing  with  one  down  the  lane, 
■  Gone  mad  in  their  utter  despair! 


THE  PHILOSOPHER 

HELEN  DEICHES 

He  was  only  a  philosopher,  and  he  was  dreaming.  Back 
through  the  long  ages  went  his  soul,  back  to  the  days  when 
joyous  and  free,  a  young  god,  he  had  crashed  through  primeval 
forests,  hunting  the  wild  boar,  the  roaring  lion.  Then  did  the 
joy  of  the  chase,  the  ecstasy  of  swift  feet  barely  touching  earth 
as  he  ran,  bring  a  glow  to  his  flushed  young  face,  a  sparkle  to 
his  shining  eyes,  a  smile  to  his  warm  parted  lips,  as  he  tossed 
back  the  damp  golden  hair  from  his  forehead.  And  when  the 
-day's  hunting  was  done,  he  would  fling  himself  upon  the  slop- 
ing moss  under  a  whispering  tree,  and  the  cool  breeze  of  even- 
ing would  caress  his  gleaming  body  and  calm  his  pounding 
pulses. 

Forward  through  the  centuries  leaped  his  soul  to  the  days 
when,  clad  in  blazing  armor,  a  bold  knight,  he  had  ridden 
forth  to  battle  on  his  steaming  charger,  hunting  down  man. 
With  keen  delight  then  did  his  body  tingle  as  he  plunged  his 
sharp-pointed  spear  through  the  lance  of  the  enemy.  The 
exhilaration  of  the  combat,  the  lust  for  battle,  raced  through 
his  veins.  And  when  the  day's  fighting  was  over,  he  would 
lay  aside  his  coat  of  mail,  his  shield  and  buckler,  and  his  heavy 
helmet,  and  relax  his  tired  limbs  in  welcome  rest. 

Onward  through  the  ages  bounded  his  soul.  (In  his  sleep 
he  stirred  uneasily.)  He  was  a  dwarfed,  undersized  creature, 
unsmiling,  hurrying  always,  and  he  had  the  smell  of  dust  and 
grime  and  soot  about  him.  He  was  one  of  a  scuffing,  crowding 
multitude  going  forth  to  conquer  nature.  In  his  eyes  shone 
the  dull  light  of  madness,  as  he  built  up  factory  after  factory, 
blotted  out  the  heavens  with  their  stars,  and  in  place  of  God's 
clouds  put  black  smoke  palls  over  the  cities.  Rushing  demons 
of  fire  they  made  to  roar  over  iron  rails  and  belt  the  earth  with 
their  clangor.  Chattering  winged  things  they  constructed, 
which  covered  the  sky.  Feverishly  he  worked,  with  that 
multitude  whose  shout  was  ever,  "More!  more!"     And  when 
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evening-  came,  he  befuddled  his  tired  brain  with  gay  artificial 
lights  and  empty  laughter,  and  there  was  no  rest  for  him  any- 
where, but  only  the  ceaseless  refrain,  "More!  more!" 

Suddenly,  there  came  a  moment  when  the  mad  whirl  stood 
still.  The  earth  shook  itself  free  from  its  encumberances ; 
shook  down  in  shattered  fragments  the  tall  factories,  upset 
in  smoking  ruins  the  hurrying  fire  demons,  tossed  down  the 
clattering  things  out  of  the  sky,  and  dislodged  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  feeble  little  multitudes  from  its  infested  corners; 
and  then,  with  a  huge  sigh  of  relief,  heaved  the  mass  of  debris 
into  eternal  space.  All  was  smooth  and  calm  and  still  again, 
and  the  clear  skies  were  singing  to  the  level  plains  at  their 
feet. 

He  was  only  a  philosopher,  and  he  was  dreaming. 


SEA  SONGS 

HARRIET  BERGTOLD 

Wild  little  waves  that  come  slapping  on  the  beach  side 

Croon  me  a  tune  that  is  fanciful  and  free. — 
Tell  me  of  strange  sights  underneath  the  sea-tide — 
Tell  me  of  a  foreign  strand  beside  a  smoky  sea. 
Croon  a  tune  like  a  rune 
In  this  happy,  lazy  June! 

Tell  me  of  a  shell-strewn  beach  that  meets  an  emerald  turi — 

Palms,  like  feather-dusters   brushing  cloudlets  from  the  blue- 
Tell  me  of  a  rocky  coast,  with  mad-cap,  white-cap  surf — 
And  tell  me  what  the  coral  caves  have  whispered  low  to  you. 
Croon  a  tune  like  a  rune, 
Under  this  the  Harvest  moon. 

Tell  me  of  a  rocking  wreck  that  braves  a  roaring  storm — 

(White,  so  white  the  faces  that  the  billows  swallow  down!) 
Tell  me  how  the  sun  comes  up  so  pitiless  and  warm. 
And  dries  the  twisted  bodies  that  the  Ocean's  furors  drown. 
Croon  a  tune  like  a  rune — 
Life  is  short  and  death  comes  soon. 


"NUFF  SAID" 
A  playlet  on  words 

MATILDA  BEARD 

SCENE  I 

(The  dim,  dusty  grey  of  the  back  of  a  person's  mind.  There 
is  nothing  to  indicate  the  kind  of  mind.  A  grey  cupboard, 
large  and  dusty  stands  in  one  corner.  The  place  is  hung  with 
queer  little  nets,  made  of  fine  meshed  cobwebs  to  catch 
thoughts,  you  know.  Over  in  the  corner,  the  tiniest  and  oldest 
ancient  of  all  the  little  grey  old  women  sits  at  a  spinning-wheel 
spinning  dreams.  In  the  center  a  group  of  thin  dusty  thoughts 
are  sitting  in  a  circle  around  a  dark  lantern  whispering,  ivhisp- 
ering — ) . 

Leader  Thought  (excitedly) — Yes,  that's  the  time  to  do  it, 
when  the  minister  comes  and  her  mother  and  father  and  aunt 
are  there  all  listening  to  what  she's  saying.  Maybe  he'll  be 
there,  too.  He  generally  is  at  Sunday  dinner  with  his  white 
tie  all  flat,  his  hair  shining  and  no  thoughts  for  anybody  but 
her.     Oh  it  will  just  be  splendid  to — . 

Another  Thought  (breaking  in  dully) — But  just  how  shall 
we  do  it?     I'm  not  sure  I  understand.     Now  the  plan  is — . 

Illuminating  Thought  (shedding  so  much  light  that  a 
thrifty  thought  puts  out  the  lantern  for  the  time  being)  — 
Oh  stupid!  The  plan  is  that  we — (/  don't  suppose  yon  will 
get  around  to  it)  but  we,  in  order  to  take  our  young  lady  down 
a  peg  or  two,  are  going  to  let  loose  a  drawerful  of  unsuitable 
words  just  at  the  time  she  doesn't  want  them.  For  you  see, 
(or  you  would  if  you  were  brighter)  she  boasted  the  other  day 
about  keeping  most  of  her  words  there  in  that  cupboard  at  the 
back  of  her  mind  and  said  she  never  bothered  about  them, 
that  the  right  one  always  came.  Now  as  the  words  are  our 
own  children  we  thought  that  wasn't  a  bit  respectful — . 
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General  Murmur — Hardly!     Not  proper  at  all. 

Illuminating  Thought  {getting  warm  as  wellas  bright)  — 
So  we're  going  to  open  a  drawer  of  the  most  unsuitable  words 
we  can  find  (not  our  children,  but  some  of  the  Shady  Thought's 
children)  and  push  them  down  at  her  just  as  the  minister  asks 
her  a  question. 

(In  their  excitement  all  the  thoughts  are  springing  round 
and  round.  Great  gray  shadow  curtain  floats  down  and  hides 
them.) 


SCENE  II 

(The  same  place  but  much  darker  and  mistier  than  before 
for  nothing  is  happening  there  just  now,  but  more  quietly  than 
a  mouse  can  breath,  three  little  thoughts  glide  in  and  up  to  the 
cupboard.  They  open  its  great  doors  and  hold  a  little  bright 
idea  up  so  they  can  read  the  labels  on  the  drawers.) 

A  Quick  Thought — Let's  not  use  the  Anglo-Saxon  words 
because  I  can't  quite  understand  them  and  we  want  something 
plain  enough  to  be  compromising. 

A  New  Thought — Let's  see  what's  in  the  Kentucky  Moun- 
taineer's drawer,  (reads  the  list  of  words),  "Damn,  Moon- 
shine, Still,  Lowdovn"  (which  are  shut  up  in  it).  That's  a 
good  one !  Any  minister  would  be  shocked  by  that,  and  we'll 
pop  them  on  her  so  suddenly  she'll  just  splutter. 

A  Malicious  Thought — She'll  probably  say  Damn!  right 
out  the  first  thing.  Won't  it  be  fun  to  look  on  and  listen.  I 
bid  for  the  best  place  at  the  trap  door. 

A  Quick  Thought — Hurry  up,  let's  be  doing  something. 
You  fellows  help  me  lift  out  the  drawer  and  we'll  shove  it  over 
to  the  edge  of  the  trap  and  unlock  it  so  we'll  be  all  ready  when 
the  moment  happens. 
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(They  stagger  over  to  the  trap  door  with  the  big  drawer  and 
set  it  down  there,  then  o<pen  the  trap  door  ivhich  squeaks 
rustily  and  peer  with  sniffing  eagerness  down  into  the  opening, 
their  hands  on  the  unlocked  drawer. 

All  three  together — Now !  (and  they  spill  the  stubborn  cling- 
ing little  tvords  over  the  edge.) 


SCENE  III 

(All  the  Thoughts  sit  listening  to  one  who  tapers  finely  up 
toward  the  top  like  a  needle.     He  is  The  Point.) 

The  Point  (sulkily) — Yes,  it  was  the  right  time  exactly. 
The  minister  asked  if  she'd  had  a  good  time  last  night.  She 
blushed  (prettily  of  course,  confound  her!)  and  looked  right 
across  at  the  shining-haired  swain  and  said,  "It  was  wonderful. 
The  moonshine  glinted  low  down  on  the  still  lake  and  smooth 
water  slid  over  the  dam  and  made  music  for  us  down  below. 
Mother  and  father  and  dear  Dr.  Curry,  Larry  and  I  are  en- 
gaged." And  the  minister  blessed  them — actually  blessed 
them  and  said  he  hoped  the  water  would  always  make  sweet 
music  for  them. —  (The  Thought  gets  so  excited  his  voice 
sqeaks  itself  up  to  a  point.  Whispers  of  admiration  rise  from 
all  the  Thoughts.) 

Any  Thought — What  great  luck ! 

An  Unspoken  Thought — Luck  nothing!  it  was  the  Pres- 
ence that  watches  over  peoples'  thoughts  sometimes.  They 
call  it  Presence  of  Mind.     That's  what  it  was ! 

(But  as  that  was  an  unspoken  thought  nobody  heard  it. 
And  as  nobody  seems  inclined  to  pidl  down  the  shadow  curtain 
let  us  do  it  for  ourselves  for  is  it  not  impertinent  in  us  to  try 
to  see  what  goes  on  in  the  boxk  of  another's  mind?) 


WILFRED  WILSON  GIBSON 

MARGARET  TILDSLEY 

Sometimes  we  read  poetry  to  escape  from  the  world  around 
us,  to  travel  in  those  lands  which  exist  only  in  the  minds  of 
the  poets.  Or  we  look  for  the  beauty  and  calm  of  the  world 
we  live  in.  We  find  none  of  these  things  in  the  work  of  Wil- 
fred Gibson.  Lovers  of  the  poets  of  the  last  century,  of  Byron, 
Shelley  and  Keats,  may  deny  that  he  is  a  poet  at  all. 

But  he  is  beyond  question  a  powerful  writer — a  man  of  much 
experience,  with  the  ability  to  put  it  before  others  in  strong 
lights.  He  rarely  gives  his  own  thoughts  or  feelings.  Every- 
thing is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  others,  colored  by  their  cir- 
cumstances. He  writes  of  working  people  with  sympathy  and 
unusual  descriptive  power.  I  have  read  the  following  on  a 
cold  winter  day  and  found  it  necessary  to  sit  down  by  the 
radiator  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  go  on. 

"The  wind  it  cut  clean  through  him  to  the  skin. 

He  might  be  mother-naked,  walking  bare, 

For  all  the  use  his  clothes  were,  with  the  snow 

Half-blinding  him — and  clogging  to  his  hair, 

And  trickling  down  his  spine.     He'ld  like  to  know 

What  was  the  sense  of  pegging  steadily, 

Chilled  to  the  morrow,  after  a  daft  herd 

Of  draggled  beasts  he  couldn't  even  see?" 

And  what  a  contrast  is  this? 

"and  right  there 

He  saw  a  lighted  window  he'd  not  seen, 
Although  he'd  nearly  staggered  through  its  glare 
Into  a  goodwife's  kitchen  where  she'd  been 
Baking  hot  griddle-cakes  upon  the  peat. 
And  he  could  taste  them  now,  and  feel  the  glow 
Of  steady,  aching,  tingly,  drowrsy  heat, 
As  he  sat  there  and  let  the  caking  snow 
Melt  off  his  boots,  staining  the  sanded  floor." 

His  poems  are  often  deeply  pathetic,  often  harrowing.  He 
writes  of  a  fiddler  in  a  cheap  orchestra,  whose  wife  has  died, 
of  a  man  whose  brother  has  embezzled,  of  a  mine  worker  who 
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cannot  find  his  way  out  of  the  pit — telling  of  all  the  thoughts 
and  pictures  which  run  through  their  minds.  In  these  poems, 
which  are  from  Livelihood,  he  excites  the  reader  by  piling  up 
terrible  details  one  after  another,  stressing  them  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  hero.  In  Battle  and  other  Poems  he  uses  the  op- 
posite device  and  produces  a  ghastly  effect  by  treating  the 
horrible  things  of  war  as  if  they  were  commonplaces.  Take, 
for  example,  Breakfast,  in  which  he  tells  of  a  man  killed  by 
a  shell  as  he  is  eating  and  joking  with  his  comrades,  and  fin- 
ishes as  he  began, 

"We  eat  our  breakfast,  lying  on  our  backs, 
Because  the  shells  were  screeching  overhead." 

Gibson  makes  great  use  of  repetition,  showing  how  the  same 
words  and  ideas  keep  going  through  people's  heads,  especially 
under  the  stress  of  emotion  or  shock.  So  in  Between  the  Lines 
of  the  wounded  soldier  who  has  been  a  shopman : 

"This  was  different,  certainly, 

From  selling  knots  of  tape  and  reels  of  thread 
And  knots  of  tape  and  reels  of  thread  and  knots 
Of  tape  and  reels  of  thread  and  knots  of  tape 
Day  in,  day  out,  and  answering  'Have  you  got's* 
And  'Do  you  keep's,'  till  there  seemed  no  escape 
From  everlasting  serving  in  a  shop." 

And  again  in  Retreat : 

"  'All-heal  and  willow-herb  and  meadow-sweet 
The  innocent  names  kept  up  a  cool  refrain — 

'All-heal  and  willow-herb  and  meadow-sweet,' 
Chiming  and  tinkling  in  his  aching  brain, 
Until  he  babbled  like  a  child  again — 

'All-heal  and  willow-herb  and  meadow-sweet.'  " 

The  poems  are  very  intense  and,  far  from  the  old  idea  of 
the  Greek  play,  of  the  audience  coming  away  calmed,  the 
endings  often  leave  one  in  suspense.     For  instance,  in  The 

Neivs  : 

"She,  in  her  dream  of  gold 
And  he,  in  his  new  desolation  stood; 
Then  soberly,  as  wnfe  and  husband  should, 
They  parted  with  their  new  as  yet  untold." 

More  striking  is  Between  the  Lines.  This  tells  of  a  soldier 
lying  wounded  in  No  Man's  Land,  not  knowing  in  which  direc- 
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tions  his  own  lines  are.     At  last  he  decides  to  try  his  luck  and 
the  poem  ends : 

"And  as  the  darkness  fell 
He  rose,  and  crawled  away  into  the  night." 

Beauty  we  do  not  find  in  Gibson,  except  as  it  is  shown  in  the 
kindness  of  men  and  women.  We  see  instead  ugliness,  strug- 
gle, pathos,  misery.  But  in  experience  and  understanding,  an 
eye  to  see  and  a  pen  to  portray,  in  these  lies  his  value  as  a 
writer. 

I  WONDER 

DENISE  ROTIVAL 

The  deep  blue  sea  washes  the  pebbles  on  the  shore  with  a 
soft  kissing  sound. 

A  purple  rock  blazes  in  the  sun. 

The  red  trunks  of  the  pine  trees  rise  straight  and  slender 
on  the  dark  blue  sky. 

Far  away  the  sea  melts  into  the  sky,  the  sky  into  the  sea 
in  a  line  of  deeper  blue. 

Do  you  suppose  they  really  meet? 

The  locusts  singing  in  the  thyme,  the  silver  leaves  of  olive 
trees  softly  rustling  and  glistening  in  the  sun,  the  sea,  the 
pines  send  one  long  note  rising  and  rising  in  the  blue  sky 
towards  the  sun. 

Do  you  really  sing  or  is  the  singing  in  my  heart? 

I  want  a  ship  with  white  sails  swelling  and  ropes  ringing  in 
the  wind. 

I  will  stand  at  the  pi-ow,  arms  extended,  eyes  gazing  far 
away,  the  wind  and  the  foam  lashing  at  my  face,  the  sea  racing 
by  the  board. 

There  are  sounds  in  the  wind,  strange  lands  calling  me, 
beauty  and  something  new  and  far  away. 

"The  world  belongs  to  you,  come  with  us,  we  will  give  it  to 
you,"  sing  the  wind  and  the  sea  as  they  go  by,  but  my  heart 
says  "is  it  true?" 

The  sea  washes  the  pebbles  of  the  shore,  the  line  is  dark 
where  the  sky  meets  the  sea. 

Will  I  ever  reach  the  line  of  deeper  blue? 


THE  BEACHES 

FLORENCE  DOWDEN 

The  beaches  on  the  Cape  are  not  fashionable  summer  re- 
sorts, they  are  places  of  joy  and  peace.  The  beach  is  quiet 
and  lonely,  with  the  kind  of  loneliness  that  you  long  for  and 
are  thankful  exists  after  the  wild  rush  of  everyday  life. 

Here  in  my  own  little  village,  the  beach  is  a  mile  from  the 
train  itself,  and  is  reached  by  a  winding,  sandy  road,  a  very 
narrow  little  road  with  grass  growing  between  the  deep  ruts. 
On  one  side  is  a  straggling  neck  of  land,  covered  with  scrubby 
trees  and  thick  bushes,  which  belongs  to  the  town,  and  this  is 
where  all  the  cows  are  pastured  most  of  the  year.  On  the 
other  side  are  the  mud  fiats,  which  are  sometimes  flooded  after 
one  extremely  high  tide,  but  which  usually  stretch  away  into 
gray  and  violet  shadows. 

To  reach  the  beach  itself,  you  must  cross  the  dunes,  now  al- 
most washed  away,  though  high  enough  to  provide  shelter 
from  the  wind,  and  lovely  enough  to  form  a  very  real  part  of 
the  beach.  They  are  covered  with  long,  coarse  grass  which 
is  very  green  and  shiny  in  summer,  but  turns  yellow  and  dull 
in  the  fall.  The  wind  has  blown  this  so  constantly  that  it 
never  stands  up  straight,  but  bends  swishing  ripples  whichever 
way  the  air  is  stirring.  The  beach  slopes  almost  impercepti- 
bly to  the  water's  edge,  and  is  hard  and  smooth  except  for  the 
hightide  wary  of  dried  seaweed  and  kelp. 

On  a  summer  morning  with  the  sun  shining  on  the  waves, 
everything  seems  to  laugh  and  the  grass  on  the  dunes  whispers 
nonsense  to  you  as  you  lie  flat  on  your  back  in  the  warm  sand. 
The  gulls  sail  lazily  above  the  water,  the  younger  birds  plainly 
showing  their  experience  by  flapping  their  wings  in  awkward 
movements,  a  contrast  to  the  older  birds'  sure  clean-cut  curves 
Suddenly  there  is  a  quick  woop  and  a  cry  from  the  other  birds 
as  a  successful  fisher  rises  from  the  waves  with  his  prey  and 
flies  off  to  his  nest. 
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Sometimes  there  is  a  sail  to  vie  with  the  whiteness  of  the 
gulls'  wings,  though  only  on  rare  occasions  that  of  a  small 
boat,  for  boating  of  this  type  belongs  to  more  crowded  and 
fashionable  places.  There  are  big  yachts,  however,  and  tugs, 
barges,  steamers  of  the  tramp  variety  and  government  patrol 
boats,  all  making  their  way  into  the  canal,  and  to  meet  each 
one  comes  the  funny  little  toll-boat  to  collect  its  due,  for  even 
this  quiet  and  beauty  must  be  marred  by  signs  of  a  busy  and 
practical  world  nearby. 

The  beach  in  a  storm  is  a  wet,  spray-dashed  place,  where  the 
gulls  scream,  and  the  long  grass  hisses,  and  the  bell-buoy 
clangs  at  its  warning.  The  sea  is  gray  and  cold,  and  the 
breakers  boom  onto  the  beach  in  a  threatening  way.  But  oh, 
it  is  a  grand  place  to  tramp  if  it  suits  your  mood  and  inclina- 
tion, and  if  you  are  a  daughter  of  the  sea. 

Other  times  and  other  seasons  seem  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  one  evening  on  the  beach  in  early  September. 
There  is  one  particular  little  hollow  which  affords  shelter  from 
the  wind,  and  provides  a  splendid  place  for  a  fire.  Here  you 
may  find  roasted  corn  and  hot  coffee  as  well  as  physical  and 
mental  enjoyment  beside  a  blazing  fire  of  drifwood  built  on  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  wreck.  In  this  particular  spot,  also,  you 
may  hear  almost  anything  discussed,  (and  discussed  intelli- 
gently) ,  from  Bolshevism  to  Charlie  Chaplin  and  the  "movies." 
If  you  are  sure  of  the  subject  under  discusion,  you  venture  a 
few  remarks ;  otherwise  you  leave  it  to  the  Harvard  professor 
or  professional  scholar,  (who  never  seem  at  a  loss!)  and 
listen  to  their  opinions,  while  you  gaze  into  the  fire  and  dig 
deeper  into  the  sand. 

The  wind  blows  in  from  the  sea,  and  mingling  with  the 
smoke  from  the  fire,  fills  your  lungs  with  the  most  delicious 
fragrance  in  the  world.  The  moon  comes  up,  bigger  and  more 
yellow  than  ever  before,  (or  so  it  seems  to  you),  while  the  fire 
dies  down,  and  you  start  homeward  reluctantly,  only  wishing 
to  leave  because  this  walk  home  in  the  moonlight  along  the 
winding  road,  seems  the  only  fitting  end  of  it  all. 


THE  QUIET  HOUR 

JULIA  LINCOLN 

I  crept  in  between  the  cool  sheets  gratefully.  It  was  only 
nine  o'clock ;  and  I  had  visions  of  a  nice,  long  comforting  sleep. 
I  was  oh !  so  weary ! 

I  live  in  a  model  campus  house.  It  keeps  its  quiet  hours  and 
it  is  never  late  for  meals.  Never!  But  let  me  here  state,  that 
nine-thirty  marks  the  end  of  quiet  hour. 

I  turned,  I  tossed,  I  groaned,  I  "shushed,"  I  yelled,  I  got  up, 
I  slammed  my  door,  I  raged  and  threw  myself  back  into  bed. 
Did  all  this  do  any  good?  My  word,  yes!  College  girls  are 
always  so  thoughtful!  For  five  whole  long  minutes  the  hall 
was  so  silent  as  a  tomb.  Just  time  enough,  you  know  for  me 
to  doze  off  again.  And  then — down  the  length  of  another  cor- 
ridor and  around  the  corner — ever  increasing  in  volume 
came— "Oh  Dot!  Oh  Dot!!  Oh  Dot!!!  Where  is  the  French 
lesson?" 

Resignedly  I  rolled  out  of  bed,  snapped  on  my  light,  and 
laboriously  opened  my  note  book,  "Page  one  thirty-five-to  one 
forty-five." 

"So  sorry  to  have  bothered  you!  Were  you  in  bed?  Oh, 
what  a  shame!  Do  hope  I  didn't  wake  you  up!  Oh  by  the 
way,  Dot,  how  do  you  think  this  skirt  hangs?  I  just  let  it 
down  this  afternoon.  Down  at  the  left,  you  say?  .  Thanks  a 
lot.  Oh,  there's  the  last  bell.  Are  you  taking  a  light  cut? 
I'd  like  to  "sponge"  if  you  are.  I  want  to  finish  this  skirt 
tonight  you  see.  "Oh,"  in  injured  tones,  "you're  not.  You  see, 
I  haven't  any  left  and  I  happened  to  notice  that  you  had  taken 
only  two  this  month — Oh — very  well — Good  night!" 

At  last!  I  tumbled  into  my  cot,  more  anxious  than  ever  for 
my  beauty  sleep.  As  I  have  already  intimated  the  hour  of  ten 
had  struck, 

"Oh  sleep  it  is  a  gentle  thing, 
Beloved  from  pole  to  pole" — 

The  woman  next  door  was  evidently  lightcutting  and  in- 
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cidentally  telling  her  room-mate,  in  loud  shrill  tones,  just  what 
the  third  man  that  proposed  to  her  had  said.  I  listened  for 
fully  a  minute,  before  realizing  that  I  had  heard  the  tale  twice 
before.  Why,  in  the  name  of  mud,  didn't  she  narrate  a  new 
story  ? 

Once  again  I  got  out  of  bed.  This  time  softly  and  with  a 
martyred  expression  on  my  face.  Stealthily  I  approached 
her  door  and  knocked.  Then  opening  the  door,  I  said  in 
honeyed  tones,  "Jane  dear,  I  hate  to  crab,  but  do  you  mind 
talking  just  a  little  lower?     I'm  so  tired.     I  thank  you!" 

Black  curses!  It  was  worse  than  before.  I  couldn't  under- 
stand a  word  of  what  I  knew  to  be  a  hitherto  untold  story,  but 
not  for  one  second  did  that  piercing  whisper  stop.  I  can  hear 
you  muttering  that  it  served  me  right  for  crabbing  and  being 
curious  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  now  I  ask  you,  as 
Greek  to  Greek,  wouldn't  you  rather  listen  to  an  intelligible 
roar  than  an  unintelligible  whisper? 

I  was  about  to  shriek  aloud  in  rage,  when  suddenly  I  got 
control  of  my  poor  shattered  nerves.  Oh,  I  have  not  taken 
Spoken  English  11  for  naught.  To  sleep,  one  must  first  com- 
pletely relax.  This  accomplished — the  relaxation,  I  mean, 
sleep  is  still  in  the  distant  future — there  the  mind  may  wan- 
der.    I  did  and  it  did. 


REVIEWS 


The  Substance  of  a  Dream.  F.  W.  Bain.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons :  New  York. 

There  are  few  things  that  appeal  so  much  to  the  western 
imagination  as  a  genuine  tale  of  the  East  with  all  its  romance 
and  mystery  and  color.  Hundreds  of  commonplace  stories 
are  transplanted  to  India  for  example,  and  printed  with  a  few 
italicized  words  to  suggest  local  color,  but  these  rarely  ring 
true  and  never  live  long.  In  The  Substance  of  a  Dream,  how- 
ever, we  have  a  book  that  is  suggestive  in  every  line  and  so  dif- 
ferent from  our  ordinary  experience,  that  even  reading  it  is  a 
novel  sensation.  The  author  claims  it  to  be  a  translation  from 
a  Hindu  manuscript  and  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it 
seems  permeated  with  the  true  Oriental  Atmosphere.  We  have 
to  drop,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  all  western  civilization,  customs, 
even  morals,  and  enter  this  strange  unreal  sort  of  a  world 
in  an  uncritical  frame  of  mind.  Then  we  will  find  keen  and 
vivid  pleasure  in  the  vision  we  have  of  another  kind  of  life. 
It  is  a  rich,  full-blown  existence,  where  living  seems  to  be  very 
intense  and  close  to  the  elemental  forces  of  nature.  These 
peoples  have  the  greatest  reverence  for  wisdom  and  the  back- 
ground for  all  their  thinking  is  their  age-old  hoard  of  knowl- 
edge, traditions  and  superstitions.  But  the  most  insistent 
note  is  that  of  beauty, — rich,  sensuous  beauty  which  they  seek 
in  everything  and  continually  find.  The  stoiy  itself  is  a 
simple  one;  it  tells  of  the  love  of  a  wandering  lute-player  for 
a  great  Queen,  whom  he  first  saw  in  a  dream.  The  lyric 
beauty  of  the  wording  and  the  singleness  of  the  theme  make 
it  seem  a  long  love-song,  intense,  passionate,  tragic.  The  in- 
terest in  it  increases  steadily,  and  given  the  proper  sort  of 
reader  in  the  proper  mood,  he  will  enjoy  it  from  the  altogether 
charming  introduction  to  the  last  word  on  the  last  page. 

E.  M.  L. 
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The  Lure  of  the  Pen.  Flora  Klickmann.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons :  New  York. 

Some  nine  thousand  stories,  articles  and  poems  yearly  come 
under  Miss  Klickmann's  notice  in  her  role  as  editor ;  of  these, 
she  purchases  only  six  hundred,  although  she  could  use  double 
the  number.  "Why  do  so  many  fail?"  we  ask.  In  her  book, 
characterized  as  one  for  "Would-be  Authors,"  Miss  Klickmann 
answers  this  question  from  her  own  wide  experience.  She 
says,  "No  one  can  teach  authors  how  or  what  to  write;  but 
sometimes  it  is  possible  to  help  the  beginners  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  not  to  write." 

The  main  trouble  seems  to  be, — not  that  they  have  nothing 
to  say  but  in  knowing  how  to  say  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
others,  for  the  moment,  may  see  as  we  see  or  be  made  to  feel 
exactly  as  we  do  about  something.  To  a  great  extent  this  is 
a  matter  of  technique  alone,  and  if  authors  would  only  stop 
to  grasp  a  few  of  the  fundamentals  as  they  expect  to  do  in  the 
other  ails,  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  field  of  literature 
as  well  as  Public  Appeal. 

Miss  Klickmann  having  given  the  would-be  author  this 
starting  point,  she  proceeds  to  elaborate  upon  technicalities  in 
such  an  engaging  and  original  manner  that  we  find  the  book 
in  itself  fascinating  as  well  as  informational. 

Her  chapter  on  observation  is  a  challenge.  "You  must  have 
a  score  of  facts  in  your  head  for  every  one  you  put  down  on 
paper."  Now,  Miss  Klickmann  is  tired  of  the  "tail  wagging" 
dog  and  suggests  that  there  is  quite  as  much  to  be  learned  of 
a  dog's  temper  and  feelings,  sorrow,  joy  and  state  of  health 
from  his  walk  or  his  ears. 

Or  again,  we  find  "The  use  of  Curtains"  diverting.  "Cur- 
tains" divide  the  serial  up  into  instalments,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  reader  is  set  longing  for  the  next.  She  names  Dick- 
ens as  past  master  of  this  art  of  suspense  and  quotes  the  follow- 
ing anecdote,  of  "Dombey  and  Son,"  which  came  out  in  serial 
form  in  the  days  of  the  fortnightly  steamers. 

"In  the  early  part  of  the  story,  little  Paul  was  brought  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  the  last  number  to  hand  leaving  him 
hovering  between  life  and  death,  and  all  America  was  anxious 
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to  know  his  fate.  When  the  next  steamer  arrived  bringing 
decisive  news,  the  dock  was  crowded  with  people.  The  pas- 
sengers thought  some  great  national  or  international  event 
had  happened.  But  it  was  only  the  eager  reading  public  who 
had  hurried  down  to  meet  the  steamer,  and  get  the  first  news 
as  to  whether  little  Paul  were  alive  or  dead." 

This  is  the  desired  effect  of  a  "curtain"  says  Miss  Klickmann 
and  the  editor  is  on  a  perpetual  search  to  find  a  serial  which 
will  make  this  kind  of  an  appeal  to  public  interest. 

On  the  whole,  the  charm  and  usefulness  of  Miss  Klickmanns' 
book  lies  in  her  ability  to  summarize  the  essentials  and  to 
illustrate  with  entertaining  detail  in  such  a  way  that  each  point 
makes  a  very  vivid  and  lasting  impression.  It  would  be  es- 
pecially helpful  to  authors  discouraged  by  the  continued  re- 
jection of  their  work  or  to  those  whose  great  hopes  were 
blighted  when  "the  first  thing  they  ever  wrote,"  has  been 
returned  to  them. 

D.  C. 


EDITORIAL 


Before  us,  we  perceive  the  "Commencement  "  of  the  end. 
With  the  opening  of  the  spring  .term,  "seniorish"  emotions 
grow  apace  and  one  by  one  we  relinquish  our  hold  upon  the 
many  college  interests  which  make  us  a  part  of  the  whole.  The 
merging  of  one  class  into  another  is  fortunately  a  gradual 
sequence  of  events,  a  kind  of  "One  for  a  penny;  two  for  a 
show ;  three  to  get  ready ;  and  four  to  go !"  performance.  Little 
by  little,  our  places  are  filled  and  we  do  not  feel  altogether 
flattered  somehow,  when  we  find  how  easily  the  wheels  go 
around  without  us  and  how  becomingly  our  cast-off  responsi- 
bilities rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  our  followers. 

This  done,  failing  process  has  begun.  With  this  number, 
the  present  Monthly  Board  "lays  down  its  shovel  and  its  hoe" 
and  retires  to  watch  from  a  not-too-great  distance,  the  for- 
tunes of  its  successors. 

Our  policies  have  not  been  conservative.  We  have  decreased 
the  size  of  the  Board  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  and  to  facilitate 
co-operation  among  its  members;  we  have  endeavored  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  material  and  to  insure  the  greater 
interest  of  the  College  as  a  whole,  by  introducing  a  competitive 
system  of  contributing  and  by  opening  positions  on  the  staff 
to  other  classes ;  finally,  we  have  adopted  the  means  of  adver- 
tising as  a  secondary  but  firmer  and  more  dependable  financial 
basis.  We  have  ventured  far  from  the  beaten  track  and,  ac- 
cording to  some  conservatives,  we  may  seem  to  have  speculated 
rashly.  Perhaps  it  will  therefore  seem  a  little  unjust  to  state 
that  the  responsibility  of  realizing  the  profits  of  our  specu- 
lation, rests  for  the  greater  part  with  those  whose  editorial 
careers  are  as  yet  in  the  making.     But  we  have  extreme  con- 
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fidence  in  the  ability  of  the  new  Board  to  improve  upon  present 
conditions,  if  the  new  system  seems  impracticable,  and  to  up- 
hold wisely  and  conscientiously  the  highest  aims  of  the 
"Monthly." 

Upon  this  eminently  fitting  and  complimentary  statement, 
we  shall  quietly  withdraw.  For  lingering  farewells  are  al- 
ways painful  and  we  have  been  pausing  on  the  threshold  of 
the  Monthly's  Executive  Mansion  since  the  beginning  of  this 
editorial.  We  are  about  to  vacate,  our  hand  is  already  on  the 
door-knob :  "Well,"  we  murmur,  "guess  we'll  have  to  be  run- 
ning along." 

"Must  you  go?"  says  1921-22,  in  a  sympathetic  voice.  "So 
sorry.     Well  good-bye!" 

Good-bye,"  we  echo,  mournfully.  It  is  rather  a  sad  moment 
for  us.  "And  good  luck!"  we  add  hastily,  remembering  our 
manners. 

"Thank  you !"  floats  back  distantly  through  the  closing  door 
and  somewhere  ahead  of  us  we  seem  to  hear  voices:  "One  for 
a.  penny ;  two,  for  a  show ;  three  to  get  ready  and — four  to  go !" 


EDITORS    TABLE 


Oh  yes, — I'm  going  to  do  Social  Work  after  college.  No, — 
I  don't  want  to  teach,  I  couldn't  possibly  study  medicine,  but 
I  do  want  to  do  some  good  in  the  world. 

Although  this  attitude  was  more  common  five  years  ago, 
than  today,  it  is  still  frequently  encountered.  But  unfortun- 
ately for  the  amateur  social  worker,  and  fortunately  for  society 
at  large,  today  few  of  us  dare  to  set  out  to  conquer  society's 
evils,  armed  only  with  a  noble  purpose  and  an  aptitude  for 
washing  the  faces  of  all  the  dirty  little  children  who  may  cross 
our  paths. 

For  the  poor  and  sinful  are  not  to  be  uplifted  merely  by  the 
example  of  any  good  life  however  unselfish.  They  are  exact- 
ing enough  to  require  that  their  uplifters  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing besides  talk. 

When  the  would-be  reformer  has  acquired  a  high  degree  of 
skill  along  some  definite  line  of  work,  and  can  understand  all 
the  intricacies  of  even  the  smallest  job,  then,  and  then  only, 
can  she  hope  to  be  a  beneficial  influence  in  the  community.  It 
is  the  efficient  person  who  is  able  to  concentrate  on  her  prob- 
lem, to  anticipate  difficulties  and  to  overcome  them  quickly  and 
without  undue  excitement. 

But  what  of  the  hopelessly  inefficient?  Those  people  who 
cannot  hope  to  do  successful  reforming,  who  even,  (let  us 
whisper  it)  have  no  desire  to  reform  anyone?  Are  they  to  be 
counted  as  failures,  as  blots  upon  the  fair  record  of  their  col- 
lege? 

There  is  a  tendency  to  sneer  at  the  useless  butterfly,  who 
lives  lightly  but  prettily,  and  to  over-emphasize  the  virtues  of 
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the  bee,  especially  when  he  employs  his  sting.  But  for  our 
part  we  must  admit  that  we  enjoy  the  company  of  the  frivolous 
who  know  nothing  thoroughly  but  have  sipped  the  froth  from 
everything. 

Among  such  company  the  conversation  is  more  companion- 
able, the  repartee  more  sparkling,  than  among  a  group  of  the 
well-informed  souls  of  a  single  noble  purpose. 

About  the  leisurely,  there  lingers  a  breath  of  the  unhurried 
unregenerate  past,  when  the  only  social  worker  was  the 
mistress  of  the  manor  who  went  about  delivering  fruit  and 
jellies  to  her  sick  tenants.  It  was  not  an  efficient  age  but  a 
delightful  one,  and  is  it  not  pleasant  to  think  that  when  all  the 
criminologists  and  settlement-workers  and  "psychopaths," 
have  completed  their  good  work,  we  may  all  have  the  leisure  to 
be  butterflies. 

M.  B.  G. 

We  congratulate  the  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  for  printing 
such  a  "radical"  article  as  "Rules,  Regulations,  and  Revolu- 
tion." Though  unorganized  in  form,  it  is  a  vigorous  plea  for 
simpler  rules  and  tolerance  of  the  radical  minority.  It  de- 
mands a  greater  individual  freedom  and  responsibility  in  col- 
lege, and  a  real  honor  system  instead  of  "absolute  obedience." 
In  regard  to  our  old  friend,  the  ten  o'clock  rule,  the  authors 
say,  with,  I  fear,  a  touch  of  real  sarcasm :  "There  really  is 
nothing  pernicious  about  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  at  eleven — 
some  of  the  best  families  sit  up  till  one." 

Speaking  of  disagreement  with  existing  forms  generally, 
it  says : — "It  is  well  that  we  have  this  divine  discontent,  for  of 
all  places  on  earth,  the  college  most  certainly  is  a  workshop,  an 
experimental  world,  wherein  we  may  test  our  idealism  and  try 
our  theories." 

But,  interesting  as  these  criticisms  of  college  are  often 
representative  of  college  problems  as  a  whole,  the  main  pur- 
pose of  a  literary  magazine  is  after  all  literary,  and  we  regret 
to  find  fully  half  of  the  articles  in  the  Amherst  Monthly  de- 
voted to  discussions  of  purely  college  affairs.  There  is  but 
one  story  in  the  entire  magazine,  "Drink  and  the  Devil,"  which 
evidently  has  the  moral — "God  helps  him  who  helps  himself." 
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However  the  poem,  "Painting  in  the  Tropics,"  redeems  the 
whole  issue,  and  we  eagerly  await  more  of  P.  W.  Conrad's 
('23)  work. 

A  playlet  in  the  Bryn  Ma/wr  Review,  entitled  "Skeletons," 
is  amusing  treatment  of  an  original  theme.  The  style  is  not 
as,  good  as  the  subject  matter;  the  dialogue  should  be  more 
polished  and  more  spirited.  In  the  same  issue  we  find  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Bookshop,  with  the  colloquial  title,  "Selling  in  the 
Books,"  which  is  both  well-written  and  entertaining. 

"The  Critic"  in  the  Wells  College  Chronicle  is  a  daring  piece 
of  work.  In  spite  of  certain  minor  infelicities  of  style,  such  as 
bad  phrasing  and  somewhat  jerky  and  too  numerous  changes 
of  scene,  as  though  the  subject  were  too  large  for  a  limited 
treatment,  it  is  full  of  excellent  descriptions.  The  viewpoint 
of  a  conventional  art  critic  changes  with  his  discovery  that 
superficial  beauty  is  not  so  essential  as  intrinsic  worth  . 

In  the  Wisconsin  Literary  Magazine  is  "Album  Leaves,"  a 
series  of  pastoral  sketches,  recording  childhood  impressions 
with  faithful  realism  and  vivid  charm.  "Apres  Moi — !"  is  a 
clever  skit,  dealing  lightly  and  somewhat  in  the  0.  Henry 
style  with  the  present  economic  situation.  "Sunset  and 
Clouds"  is  a  poem  by  Victor  Solberg,  who  has  previously  given 
evidence  of  real  poetic  imagination  and  original  power  of  ex- 
pression.    Here  are  two  of  his  cloud  pictures. 

"Thou  wild  wind — 

The  screaming  of  the  pipes, 

And  thou  mad,  crimson-vested  vagabond, 

Belted  with  yellow  sash, 

Ribboned  with  purple  strips, 

Art  the  knave  piper  out  of  Hamlin  town, 

Luring  the  children  to  a  land  unknown. 

And  this  mad  tumult  lying  at  my  feet, 
Reflection  of  the  sunset  on  the  water, 
May  be  the  ghost  of  some  barbarian  chief, 
Ablaze  in  gorgeous  feathers,  painted,  preened, 
Banded  with  copper,  flashing  with  colored  beads, 
Wailing  his  prayers  to  bring  the  hunting  moon." 

E.  L.  H. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Gertrude  Fitzgerald,  30  Green  Street,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

MARRIAGES 

'18.     Catherine  Woodworth  to  Wilbur  K.  Watkins,  of  Honolulu. 
'19.     Katharine  Wales  to  Roland  B.  Haynes  of  New  York  City. 
€.v-'19.     Winifred  Jones  to  0.  S.  Roberts. 

Mary   Houghton    to    Mansfield    Freeman.     They    are   now   living   in 

Peking,  where  Mr.  Freeman  is  teaching. 
'20.     Jessie  McCabe  to  George  T.  Mc  Clintock  of  Rugby  N.  D.  in  the  Fifth 

Avenue  Presbyterian  church  of  New  York  city,  on  March  15. 
e.e-'21.     Marian    T.    Hamblin   to    Merton    T.    Hazelton   in    Worcester   on 

March  6. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'18.     Mable  S.  Thompson  to  Rawson  R.  Cowen  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

'19.     Frances  Cowe  to  Alfred  W.  Bell  Jr.  of  Newton  Highlands. 

ea>'19.     Gladys  Baldwin  to  Thomas  G.  Harrison.     They  will  be  married 

in  June. 
'21.     Julia  Pew  to  Ralph  Waycott  of  New  York  City. 
'21.     Catharine  Joralmon  to  Jack  Snow  of  Mahwah  N.  J. 

OTHERWISE  OCCUPIED 

'17.     Marjorie  Allen  is  teaching  English  in  the  Valley  City  N.  D.  high 
school. 

Althea  Behrens  is  an  auditing  clerk  in  the  Income  Tax  Bureau  in 

the  Treasury  Department. 
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'17.   Charlotte  Morgan  is  teaching  in  Nutley,  N.  J 

Eleanor  Nickey  is  taking  a  farm  management  course  at  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 

Florence  Walsh  is  private  secretary  to  the  president  of  the  A.  B. 
Smythe  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Cleveland  0. 
'18.     Augusta  Burwell  is  staying  at  home  after  teaching  in  Japan  a  year. 
'19.     Gertrude  Gates  is  teaching  English  in  the  high  school  at  Fordyce, 
Ark. 

Charlotte  Stickney  is  taking  the  Nurses'  course. 

Jean  Waterbury  is  working  in  the  bacteriological  laboratory  of  the 
New  York  City  University. 

Marjorie  Smith  is  at  the  Simmons  School  of  Social  Work  where  she 
is  specializing  in  work  for  children. 

Eunice  Sims  is  spending  the  winter  in  California. 

Delia  Ryan  is  doing  settlement  work  at  the  Friendship  House  in 
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MYRIEL 


HELENA  SMITH 


Once  upon  a  time,  long,  long  years  ago,  there  lived  a  prin- 
cess named  Myriel.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  great  king  in 
a  far-off  country,  and  she  was  brought  up  with  the  greatest 
care,  as  befitted  one  in  her  high  station.  She  was  trained 
and  taught  and  educated  in  all  the  things  that  a  king's  daugh- 
ter should  know,  from  speaking  politely  to  the  brocaded  foot- 
men who  served  her  bread-and-butter  and  lamb  chops  on  gold 
and  silver  dishes,  to  conversing  in  all  the  seven  languages  of 
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the  Seven  Kingdoms.  And  she  was  reared  in  great  seclusion, 
even  for  a  princess.  She  had  a  wing  of  the  palace  and  a  great, 
beautiful  garden  just  for  herself  and  her  ladies,  which  she 
was  never  allowed  to  leave,  and  where  no  one  but  the  King 
ever  came  to  visit  her.  She  was  very  happy  there,  but  some- 
times when  she  was  playing  in  the  garden  she  looked  up  at  the 
turrets  and  pinnacles  of  the  main  body  of  the  palace  where 
they  glittered  in  the  sun,  and  dreamed  of  the  lords  and  ladies 
and  ministers  and  serving-men  and  pages  busily  coming  and 
going  beneath  them ;  and  again  she  thought  of  the  wide  world 
with  knights  and  couriers  riding  along  its  dusty  highways. 
And  she  wondered  longingly  when  her  father's  promise  would 
be  fulfilled  and  she  would  go  out  and  see  these  things  with 
her  own  eyes.  But  every  time  she  asked  him  he  said:  "Not 
yet." 

There  was  one  very  peculiar  circumstance  in  the  princess's 
life.  All  the  court  knew  it,  but  they  were  shut  out  by  the 
garden  walls  and  their  knowing  made  no  difference ;  her  ladies- 
in-waiting  knew  all  about  it,  but  their  lips  were  sealed.  Nat- 
urally the  princess  herself  knew,  but  because  she  was  ignorant 
of  the  ways  of  the  outer  world  she  never  realized  that  it  was 
strange  at  all.  She  had  never  seen  her  face.  In  all  the  royal 
magnificence  of  her  apartments,  with  their  silk  and  velvet  and 
crystal  and  gold,  there  was  not  one  mirror,  and  not  since  she 
could  remember  had  there  ever  been.  She  had  never  even  seen 
herself,  as  you  have,  shadowed  in  a  dark  window-pane  when 
the  lights  are  lit  inside,  because  as  soon  as  night  fell,  heavy 
curtains  were  drawn  close  over  the  casements.  And  even  in 
the  garden  great  jets  of  water  fell  splashing  into  the  fountains, 
so  there  was  not  a  quiet  pool  to  reflect  the  blue  sky  or  a  down- 
ward-bending face. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  Myriel  to  wonder  what  she  looked 
like  or  even  whether  she  were  fair  or  ill-favored.  But  once 
when  she  was  reading  a  book  she  came  to  something  about  a 
mirror,  and  asked  Harmia,  her  favorite  waiting-woman,  what 
it  was.  When  she  was  told  she  wondered  why  she  did  not 
have  one,  to  which  Harmia  replied  that  mirrors  were  only  for 
stately  court  ladies,  not  for  simple  little  princesses.  And  with 
this  explanation  Myriel  was  quite  satisfied  for  the  time. 
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One  day,  when  the  princess  was  what  people  in  those  times 
considered  almost  grown-up,  she  was  sitting  in  a  window  on 
the  outward  side  of  her  wing  of  the  palace,  looking  down  into 
one  of  the  royal  gardens.  It  was  not  nearly  as  lovely  as  her 
own  garden,  but  she  liked  it  better  because  she  could  see  all 
kinds  of  people  passing  through  it.  Just  then,  however,  the 
paths  were  empty,  and  the  afternoon  sun,  creeping  around  to 
where  she  sat,  was  growing  warm.  She  was  just  about  to 
lose  interest  and  go  away  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  commotion  at  the  end  of  the  garden,  and  an  ugly  little  dwarf 
came  running  along  at  top  speed,  screaming.  Behind  him  were 
two  pages.  They  threw  stones  at  him  as  they  ran,  and  when 
they  caught  up  with  him  they  seized  him  by  the  arms  and 
twisted  them  until  he  fell  to  the  ground.  He  grovelled  there, 
still  screaming,  until  with  jeers  and  blows  they  bade  him  get 
up  again,  and  finally  dragged  him  off  between  them. 

Myriel  in  her  window  was  sick  and  trembling,  because  never 
in  her  whole  life  before  had  she  seen  anything  like  this.  When 
she  could  speak  she  called  to  Harmia,  and  a  serving-man  was 
despatched  in  haste  to  the  rescue.  He  came  back  soon  and 
reported  with  a  low  bow  that  the  dwarf  was  safe,  and  that  the 
bad  pages  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  major-domo,  who 
was  going  to  lock  them  up  for  three  days  on  a  diet  of  bread  and 
water.  But  neither  this  nor  the  soothing  words  of  her  ladies- 
in-waiting  could  make  Myriel  forget  what  she  had  seen.  She 
clung  to  Harmia.  "What  had  the  dwarf  done  to  them?"  she 
asked,  shivering.  "It  must  have  been  something  very  dreadful 
if  they  punished  him  so." 

Harmia  did  not  answer  at  once.  She  looked  troubled  about 
something,  but  finally, — and  perhaps  it  was  because  the  prin- 
cess was  so  nearly  grown  up — she  spoke.  "He  had  done  noth- 
ing to  them,"  she  said.  "They  were  tormenting  him  for 
sport." 

"For  sport!"  echoed  Myriel.     "I  do  not  understand." 

"Yes,  for  sport, — because  he  is  ugly  and  defenceless.  It  is 
always  so,"  said  Harmia  sadly. 

Myriel  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  "I  did  not  know 
there  were  things  like  that!" 
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Then  a  ray  of  hope  struck  her.  "But  not  everyone  would 
beat  him  because  he  is  ugly,"  she  pleaded.  "It  is  only  cruel 
people  who  would  do  such  things.     And  most  people  are  kind." 

Harmia  bent  her  head  in  grave  assent.  "Yes,  most  people 
are  kind  enough,"  she  said.  "At  least  they  would  not  have 
beaten  him.  But — life  is  never  quite  the  same  for  ugly  people 
as  for  those  who  are  beautiful." 

"Not  even  when  they  are  as  good?" 
"Not  even  when  they  are  better." 

So  that  was  wrhat  came  merely  of  looking  out  of  a  window. 
The  princess  could  bear  no  more,  and  she  went  away  by  her- 
self and  cried,  because  her  new  knowledge  was  very  bitter. 
Not  one  said  anything  more  about  it  after  that,  but  Myriel 
thought  a  great  deal  about  what  Harmia  had  said,  about  all 
the  unhappy  ugly  people  in  the  world,  and  she  was  more  miser- 
able by  a  thousand  times  than  she  had  ever  been  before.  And 
that  was  the  beginning  of  her  being  grown-up. 

It  was  not  the  end,  however,  for  soon  afterwards  there  came 
a  succession  of  events  which  set  her  far  on  the  way.  The  first 
was  only  a  few  days  later,  when  the  princess  came  in  one 
afternoon  from  strolling  by  herself  in  the  garden.  She  had 
passed  through  several  rooms  without  finding  anyone  but 
sleepy  footmen,  when  from  behind  a  curtain  the  voices  of  two 
of  her  ladies-in-waiting  struck  her  ears,  and  the  first  thing  she 
knew  she  was  overhearing  their  conversation. 

"What  a  pity  it  is  that  she  will  have  to  know  some  day!" 
observed  one  of  them  with  a  sigh. 

"Yes  and  no,"  replied  the  other.  "In  my  opinion  the  great 
pity  is  that  the  King  has  kept  her  from  it  so  long.  That  is 
how  the  harm  will  be  done, — if  it  is  done,  which  I  declare  to 
you  I  doubt." 

"She  must  know  sometime,  you  think?"  the  first  speaker  in- 
quired timidly. 

"Of  course, — she  cannot  be  kept  away  from  mirrors  all  her 
life.  When  she  goes  out  into  the  court  she  will  know  how  she 
looks,  and  pretty  quickly." 

Then  Myriel  realized  that  they  were  talking  about  her, 
and  her  heart  froze  with  horror.     So  she  was  ugly  like  the 
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dwarf,  and  people  would  be  cruel  to  her,  too;  would  beat  her 
perhaps — .  She  shuddered  and  felt  of  her  face.  How  ugly  was 
she  ?  Her  fingers  told  her  nothing,  but  she  knew  she  must  be 
terrible  and  deformed, — else  why  had  she  never  looked  in  a 
mirror,  and  why  were  her  ladies  so  concerned  for  that  time 
when  she  should,  and  why,  most  of  all  why,  had  her  father 
shut  her  away  like  a  thing  of  which  he  was  ashamed?  Now 
she  understood  the  reason  for  his  steady  refusal  of  her  re- 
quests to  see  the  lovely  world ;  it  was  because  the  world  would 
also  see  her,  and  hate  her  because  she  was  ugly.  Yet  they 
had  spoken  as  though  she  would  have  to  go  out  into  it  some 
day — .     She  shrank  from  the  thought. 

That  evening  her  ladies-in-waiting  were  greatly  concerned 
to  know  why  the  princess  was  so  quiet  and  sad.  But  Myriel, 
choking  down  her  sobs  together  with  her  royal  supper,  could 
not  tell  even  Harmia. 

Strangely  enough  it  was  the  next  morning  that  Harmia 
came  to  her  bedside  with  a  beaming  face.  "I  have  news  for 
you,  my  princess,  she  said.  "News  for  which  you  have  waited 
long.  The  King  has  given  orders  that  in  one  week  you  shall 
come  out  into  the  court,  and  he  will  have  a  daughter  to  sit 
at  his  right  hand." 

Myriel,  hearing  this,  set  her  small  white  teeth  and  tried  to 
smile,  and  everyone  was  so  excited  that  no  one  noticed  what  a 
poor  smile  it  was.  Through  the  week  that  followed,  however, 
she  was  very  white  and  silent,  but  this  her  ladies — all  except 
Harmia — attributed  to  excessive  joy. 

So  the  week  passed,  as  weeks  do,  neither  faster  nor  slower 
than  usual  in  spite  of  wishing.  At  length  the  great  moment 
came.  The  palace  was  ablaze  with  candles  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth  and  height,  so  that  it  outshone  the  moon,  and  a-bustle 
with  servants  hurrying  to  and  fro.  In  the  polished  throne- 
room  was  a  great  throng  of  courtiers,  dazzling  in  jewels  and 
gold,  and  in  their  midst,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  stood  the 
King  himself,  waiting  to  receive  his  daughter.  The  prin- 
cess saw  these  things  with  a  quailing  heart  as  she  descended 
the  golden  stairs,  but  she  was  a  true  princess,  so  no  one  sus- 
pected it. 
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As  she  passed  down  among  them,  however,  her  terror  faded 
out  into  a  growing1  and  growing  surprise,  for  instead  of  cold 
eyes  and  disdainful  whispers  there  were  only  eager  faces, 
admiring  voices,  enthusiastic  cries.  And  in  the  magnificent 
ball  that  followed,  bewilderment  gave  place  to  unspeakable  joy 
in  her  heart.  For  after  all  her  misery,  everyone  was  so  kind 
and  friendly,  and  pressed  around  and  begged  her  so  for  dances, 
that  she  knew  Harmia  must  have  been  wrong,  and  if  one's 
heart  were  good  ugliness  made  no  difference  after  all. 

So  she  was  gloriously  happy, — so  happy  that  she  forgot  all 
about  how  ugly  she  was  and  danced  like  a  piece  of  thistle- 
down, as  the  old  stories  say.  But  after  a  while  she  grew 
weary  of  dancing  and  walked  out  with  a  young  nobleman  in 
one  of  the  glittering  corridors,  and  there  she  saw,  coming  to 
meet  them  down  the  passage,  a  maiden  whom  she  had  not  seen 
before.  With  her,  too,  was  a  tall  escort,  but  Myriel  hardly 
noticed  him.  She  had  eyes  only  for  the  girl,  because  that 
unknown  maiden,  was  more  beautiful  than  she  had  ever 
dreamed  anyone  could  be.  Her  hair  was  live  gold  under  the 
candles,  and  her  eyes  were  the  blue  light  of  heaven,  but  there 
was  something  more  than  that  in  the  transcendent  loveliness 
which  made  Myriel's  heart  melt  in  her  body. 

She  looked  and  looked,  and  then  she  turned  to  the  young 
nobleman.     "Who — who  is  that?"  she  asked. 

The  young  nobleman  bowed.  "That  is  you,  my  princess," 
he  replied  gravely. 

"That — is — I!"  she  breathed  incredulously.  She  hesitated 
a  moment  and  then  put  out  her  hand.  The  hand  of  the  other 
maiden  came  out  to  meet  it,  but  where  flesh  should  have 
touched  living  flesh  she  felt  only  hard,  chilly  glass. 

"Yes,  it  is  true,"  she  said.  "That  is  I."  And  she  burst 
into  tears.  "Harmia  was  right,"  she  sobbed.  "And  is  is  not 
for  myself  that  people  love  me, — it  is  only  because  I  am  beauti- 
ful, after  all." 

Then  she  ran  away,  weeping,  from  the  ball  and  fled  to  her 
chamber,  where  she  cried  herself  to  sleep  in  the  dark. 


THE  SWANS  OF  TUENELLO 

ELIZABETH  RINTELS 

(In  Icelandic  mythology,  the  Hades — Tuenello — is  surrounded  by  a  river, 
on  which  there  are  swans  that  sing.) 

The  black  river  flows,  in  an  eternal  ring 
Around  and  around,  encircling  Tuenello 
And  endlessly,  the  white  swans  sing. 

We  are  the  swans,  the  swans  of  Tuenello, 
We  alone  are  white,  gleaming  thru  the  dark, 
Only  we  are  singing  in  the  rustling  silence — 
Be  still  in  your  bitterness.    Hark. 

We  sing  the  song  of  each  soul  that  passes, 
Come  new-dead  to  join  an  ever  dead  life, — 
Sing  of  tragedy,  of  quivering  pathos, 
Of  sorrow,  and  soul-wounding  strife. 

We  sing  of  souls  in  agony,  come  burning  with  their  pain 
Of  lifeless  souls  and  paralysed,  that  never  knew  the  light, 
Of  little  souls  all  tattered,  and  great  souls  dashed  to  bits, 
And  souls  that  held  aloof  from  the  fight. 

We  have  chanted  souls  since  the  birth  of  time, 

The  old,  old  soul  songs  that  were  in  the  beginning; 

The  new  songs  are  the  old  songs — the  first  and  last  are  one — 

We  know  of  no  new  torture  or  sinning. 

We  are  the  swans,  the  swans  of  Tuenello — 
Always  we  must  sing  as  we  swim  thru  the  dark, 
Listen  to  our  songs — you  souls  in  your  silence, 
Stop  in  your  hopelessness.  Hark. 

The  black  river  flows  ever  in  an  eternal  ring, 

Around  and  around,  encircling  Tuenello, 

And  endlessly  and  endlessly  the  white  swans  sing. 
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THE  STREAK  OF  ORANGE  BLOOD 

MARGARET  STORRS 

(My  idea  of  a  detective  story.  It  may  be  rather  stupid — 
that  I  believe  is  a  first  requirement.  It  may  be  absolutely 
absurd — I  am  sure  they  all  are  that.  If  at  the  end,  you  are 
exhausted  and  disgusted,  I  am  glad,  for  I  will  have  accom- 
plished my  purpose  of  taking  out  on  someone  my  hatred  for 
all  the  family  and  friends  and  imitators  of  the  deadly  detective 
race. ) 

He  was  dead.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Indeed  his 
heart  had  stopped  beating  and  he  no  longer  breathed.  It  was 
this  absolute  finality  that  caused  Detective  Blank  to  chew  one 
corner  of  his  already  ragged  moustache  in  consternation. 

"Hum!"  said  he,  as  he  rose  from  the  floor  where  the  body 
reposed  in  a  careless  position,  "Hum!"  But  nobody  hummed, 
so  he  threw  swift  glances  about  and  his  black  eyes  pierced  each 
of  the  little  group  in  turn.  Paddy  stood  with  bare  feet  planted 
near  the  left  ear  of  the  victim.  His  turned-up  nose  was 
crowded  with  freckles  and  his  red  mop  of  hair  ran  riot  over 
his  head ;  his  blue  eyes  twinkled  even  in  such  a  situation  and  he 
kept  saying  over  and  over,  "Sure  indadint  an'  it's  the  boss." 
The  detective  gave  him  several  quick  glances  and  made  a  men- 
tal note  on  his  cuff — "Paddy  O'Brien  is  somewhat  inclined  to 
be  Irish." 

Besides  Paddy  there  were  two  other  bystanders.  One  was 
a  tall  angular  woman  called  Miss  Jenks.  Detective  Blank  set 
her  down  immediately  as  an  old  maid,  perhaps  because  her 
nose  was  long  and  thin,  or  perhaps  because  her  hair  was  gray 
and  her  name  was  Miss  Jenks.  The  other  was  a  short  stocky 
man,  bald,  with  a  sallow  complexion  and  a  small  black  mous- 
tache on  the  upper  lip — a  moustache  such  as  the  reader  may 
remember  that  Charles  Chaplin  was  accustomed  to  wear  in  reel 
life.  It  was  this  Mr.  Hawkins  that  puzzled  the  detective — he 
was  a  strange  man,  and  being  strange,  was  dangerous.  De- 
tective Blank  himself  needs  no  words  of  description.     From 
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the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  unusually  keen  and  had 
a  sharp  insight  into  human  nature.  I  feel  that  I  cannot 
rightly  give  his  name  here,  as  he  has  so  kindly  lent  me  the  cuff 
on  which  all  his  data  was  taken — so  I  will  call  him  Detective 
Blank  in  these  pages.  -But  if  the  reader  is  curious,  I  am  sure 
that  his  nervous  peculiarity  of  braiding  and  unbraiding  his 
moustache  in  quick  succession  will  give  a  sufficient  clue  to  his 
identity. 

Having  looked  at  all  members  present,  Detective  Blank  re- 
turned to  the  matter  at  hand,  which  also  shows  a  peculiar  wis- 
dom. 

"Has  the  position  of  the  body  of  Mr.  Justiciar  Brown  been 
in  any  way  altered?"  he  shot  out.  Mr.  Hawkins  shook  his 
sallow  complexion.  Miss  Jenks  threw  her  nose  higher  in  the 
air  and  made  no  reply,  through  pride.  Paddy  O'Brien 
grinned. 

"Sure  an'  I'm  thinkin'  as  there  was.  Wan  of  his  hairs  was 
over  his  lift  eye,  an'  the  lady  here  is  just  afther  pushin'  it  off." 

Detective  Blank  turned  swiftly  toward  the  lady  in  question. 
"Is  this  charge  well  grounded,  madam?"  Miss  Jenks  pulled 
herself  up  haughtily  and  said  nothing  for  seven  seconds. 
After  this  interval  two  large  tears  fell,  one  from  each  eye, 
and  she  admitted  that  she  was  guilty,  adding  as  her  motive  in 
so  doing,  "What  would  old  Matilda  Brown  have  said  if  she 
could  have  seen  her  dear  son's  hair  out  of  place?" 

"Do  not  be  hysterical,  I  pray,  madam,"  snapped  the  de- 
tective, "You  have  already  committed  a  criminal  outrage  in 
aiding  the  guilty  man — let  that  suffice!"  and  he  glared  at  the 
woman  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 

Then  he  quickly  turned  to  Paddy.  "Did  you  say  the  lock  had 
fallen  over  his  left  eye?" 

"Sure  an'  Oi'm  thinkin'  it  was  that,"  the  youth  responded. 

"This  is  a  most  vital  matter,"  the  detective  rebuked,  "A 
clear  case  of  the  destruction — voluntarily,  I  say — the  destruc- 
tion of  incriminating  circumstantial  evidence.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
was  Mr.  Brown's  unfortunate  lock  over  his  left  or  his  right 
eye?" 

Mr.  Hawkins  was  evidently  greatly  perturbed.     He  took  a 
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moment  for  solitary  thought  and  the  disturbance  of  his  mind 
was  shown  by  the  twitching  of  his  mouth  which  made  his 
moustache  fairly  jazz.  Then  he  managed  to  stammer  forth, 
"If  I — if  I — I  am  correct,  s — sir,  I — I  believe  it  was  the  reft — 
n — no  the  light  eye."  The  detective  bent  closely  over  the  body, 
then  rose  and  made  the  following  assertation — "There  is  no 
reft  visible  to  the  naked  eye — and  both  of  the  eyes  of  the 
victim  were  dark,  not  light.     This  is  growing  serious." 

He  drew  his  pencil  point  across  his  lips  and  bent  to  jot  down 
the  above  evidence  on  his  cuff,  when  unluckily  he  ran  into  his 
cuff-link  and  broke  the  pencil  point.  There  are  no  more  notes 
to  go  by,  and  although  the  further  details  of  the  case  are  more 
or  less  in  the  focus  of  general  rumor,  I  prefer  not  to  go  on 
hear-say  in  recording  a  matter  of  such  international  im- 
portance. Therefore  I  must  await  the  return  of  Detective 
Blank  from  his  laboratory  in  Spain,  in  order  to  finish  my 
statement  of  the  amazing  mystery  of  the  streak  of  orange 
blood.  However,  knowing  the  growing  impatience  of  the 
public,  I  have  agreed  to  give  them  the  little  knowledge  that  I 
have  succeeded  in  acquiring,  and  in  the  words  of  the  common 
periodicals  of  our  degenerate  day,  I  end  by  saying — "to  be 
continued  in  our  next." 


IT  DOES  NOT  MATTER 

MARION   ELLET 

There  is  a  conflict  coming — and  you  so  far  away. 

I  had  not  known  how  much  I  looked  to  you  for  strength,  my  hills. 

Yet  sometimes  when  I  need  you  most 

An  elf-like  shadow  comes  to  me — my  other  self, 

And  leads  me  forth  into  your  quiet  depths  again. 

I  find  the  mists,  blue,  as  I  left  them  long  ago, 

Or  white,  moon-silvered  through  the  night; 

And  then  I  know  it  does  not  matter  any  more, 

Just  so  the  mists  keep  rolling  as  of  old, 

Just  so  the  winds  keep  calling  through  the  wood, 

Just  so  my  freed  soul  answers  them, 

It  does  not  matter  how  the  strife  may  turn, 

It  does  not  matter — though  the  conflict  should  be  lost. 


OUT  OF  THE  MIST 

ELLEN  DOUGLAS  EVERETT 

The  old  Cap'n  and  I  silently  watched  the  silver  gray  mist 
settle  over  the  bay;  watched  it  dimming  and  softening  the 
bright  ship  lights  and  shrouding  the  trim  white  steamers  in 
mystic  gray,  until  the  whole  seemed  not  of  this  world  but  the 
slumberland  of  dreams  themselves  and  haunting-spirits, 
whom  the  waves  lulled  to  sleep  while  the  blue  twilight  bade 
the  day  and  night,  "Be  still." 

The  Cap'n  broke  the  spell  of  my  thoughts.  "They's  queer, 
powerful  queer,"  he  ruminated  in  that  gentle,  undulating  voice 
of  his  which  I  sometimes  think  he  must  have  stolen  from  his 
beloved  water:,  "Yep,  they  has  the  funniest  spell  on  me — do 
me  a  sight  more  good  than  church.  When  I've  laid  my  old 
woman  out  and  raised  Hail  Columbia  ginerally,  the  mist  and 
all  them  boats  out  there  won't  give  me  no  peace ;  they  keep  er 
worrying  me  and  making  me  think  of  every  darned  thing  I 
don't  want  to  think  of  till  I  git  to  cussin'  so  I  jest  sweat;  and 
the  more  I  sweat,  the  more  I  cuss;  and  the  more  I  cuss,  the 
more  I  sweat,  till  pretty  soon  I  ain't  right  sure  where  the  sweat 
stops  and  my  old  carcass  begins.  Yep,  them  ships  in  the  fog 
are  sho  funny — makes  you  think  of  spirits." 

"Do  you  believe  in  spirits?"  I  asked,  more  to  keep  the  old 
seaman  talking  than  for  information. 

"Well,  it  depends  on  who  I'm  talking  to,"  the  Cap'n  re- 
plied, grinning  a  bit  quizzically.  "If  you're  a  strong  believer 
in  ghosts,  I  can  tell  a  heap  of  things  that'll  show  there  ain't  no 
sech  thing.  But  if  you  don't  believe  in  'em,  I  can  sho  tell  you 
one  thing  that'll  make  you." 

"In  that  case,  I  assure  you  I  have  no  faith  in  any  kind  of 
spirit  or  supernatural  being,"  I  said  emphatically — and  truth- 
fully, too,  as  it  happened. 

The  Cap'n  stretched  his  long,  ungainly  legs  out  to  their 
utmost  limit  and  crossed  his  large,  stubby  feet,  while  his  hands 
interlocked  behind  his  neck,  his  favorite  posture  when  pre- 
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paring  to  tell  a  story.  The  good-natured  inertia,  which  usually 
lurked  in  his  greenish-gray  eyes,  disappeared,  and  they  seemed 
now  to  peer  into  a  world  of  visions. 

"It  all  happened  twenty-four  years  ago,  come  this  twenty- 
four  of  December,  tho  it  don't  seem  more'n  yesterday  to  me. 
Funny  how  the  time  does  fly — do  seem  like  a  man  is  born,  mar- 
ried and  dying  while  he's  wondering  what  he's  going  to  have 
for  dinner.  But  when  the  ship  was  hit,  I  warn't  no  more  than 
fifty.  And  cold!  It  was  so  cold  on  deck  the  Jenny  Lind 
that  after  a  man  had  stood  out  about  thirty  minutes,  he  kind 
of  got  worried  whether  he  was  going  to  bring  any  nose  to  port ; 
and  when  he'd  been  out  about  an  hour,  he  was  hoping  he 
wouldn't.  For  a  fact  though,  there  was  mighty  few  men  on 
her,  but  she  was  brimful  of  women  and  children.  When  we 
started,  it  was  what  we  joked  about  most;  how  it  looked  like 
all  the  States  was  turning  out  these  days  was  women;  and 
we  used  to  josh  the  boys  too  about  washing  so  much  and  primp- 
ing up  ginerally,  cause  the  women  just  naturally  liked  to  talk 
to  anything  with  pants  on,  even  if  the  pants  were  so  wide  at 
the  bottom  that  they  looked  like  skirts.  But  twarn't  long 
'fore  we  were  wishing  there  wasn't  a  woman  on  board. 

We'd  had  a  good  trip ;  the  ocean  wasn't  sassy  enough  to  give 
a  man  an  appetite,  though  the  women  had  such  good  ones,  the 
Captain  used  to  say  if  the  old  sea-horse  didn't  kick  a  bit,  they'd 
eat  him  out  of  house  and  home.  Well,  we  were  gettin'  nigh 
port,  not  more  than  eighty  miles  off  I  guess  when  about  six 
bells,  a  heavy  fog  come  up  and  about  an  hour  later  a  regular 
mountain  of  ice  hit  the  Jenny  Lind  right  in  the  belly,  then 
swerved  and  went  sailing  away  as  shameless  as  you  please, 
jest  like  it  hadn't  turned  the  Jenny  into  Bedlam  and  her 
passengers  into  lunatics.  Those  women — and  there  was  all 
kinds,  good  and  bad,  swell  ones  and  poor  white  trash — well, 
every  darned  one  of  'em  acted  like  they  was  possessed  of  the 
Old  Boy  himself.  Some  of  'em  screamed  and  caught  us  crew 
fellows  by  the  arms  and  we  had  to  fight  them  off  to  get  the 
life-boats  down ;  and  some  of  'em  caught  their  children  and 
jumped  into  the  boats  'fore  they  were  half  ready,  and  some  of 
'em  fought  each  other,  they  was  so  afraid  they'd  get  left. 
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though  we  kept  yelling  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  for 
everybody. 

Well,  things  was  looking  pretty  squally  and  the  old  Jenny 
Lind  looked  like  she  was  going  to  give  up  the  ghost  with  all 
of  us  on  board  if  something  wasn't  done ;  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
the  moon,  which  was  full  and  so  gold  it  looked  like  the  sun, 
shone  down  on  the  prow  and,  just  like  a  spotlight,  pointed  out 
a  girl  standing  there.  She  was  a  beautiful  girl,  like  those  you 
read  about  in  books  but  don't  see  much  now-a-days,  though 
when  I  was  young — but  that's  another  tale,  or  a  heap  of  them 
to  be  exact.  Her  hair  was  brown  and  parted  in  the  middle  and 
waved  sort  of  gentle  about  her  face,  and  that  was  just  like  a 
pearl.  Her  eyes  had  as  many  colors  as  an  abalone  shell.  When 
she  began  to  speak,  we  all  listened  like  we  were  in  a  trance. 
I  never  will  forget  her  very  words  nor  how  she  said  them,  not 
even  if  I  outlive  old  Methusalah,  which  I'd  presumed  likely  to 
do  if  this  rheumatism  hadn't  taken  holt  on  me. 

Her  voice,  well,  there  ain't  no  description  for  it,  but  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  reminded  me  of.  Once,  after  I'd  been  on  the 
water  for  eight  months,  I  landed  at  a  port  in  Spain.  I  don't 
know  how  I  happened  to,  but  me  and  a  pal  stepped  into  a 
cathedral  just  as  the  sun  was  setting.  The  rays  were  shining 
in  through  the  colored  window  on  a  woman  kneeling  before 
the  altar.  Me  and  my  pal  got  out  in  a  hurry;  but  when  the 
girl  spoke,  it  was  just  like  the  gloaming  in  that  church  had 
taken  to  talking — it  was  so  solemn  and  full  and  glorified. 

"Be  women,"  she  said,  "If  you  are  to  die,  die  as  women." 
Your  men  are  fighting  in  Cuba,  your  men  are  dying  as  men. 
Live  if  you  can  live,  perpetuating  the  great  Spirit  of  Woman- 
hood. But  if  you  cannot,  die!  and  see,  it  can  be  just  as  won- 
derful and  glorious,"  and  then  with  her  face  shining  so  with 
glory  that  it  almost  hurt  a  body's  eyes  to  look  at  it,  she 
jumped  over  the  railing. 

Those  life-boats  were  filled  in  about  a  minute  and  a  half; 
there  wasn't  no  pushing  nor  crowding,  just  like  we  weren't 
ourselves  but  a  part  of  something  bigger'n  us.  Nobody 
screamed  or  talked  more'n  orders.  Even  the  children  didn't 
fret,  though  some  were  so  frost-bitten  when  we  hit  port  that 
their  ears  warn't  nor  more  use." 
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Neither  the  old  man  nor  I  spoke  for  a  time  and  then  I  asked, 

"But  where  was  the  Spirit,  Cap'n?" 

"Well,  the  Cap'n  returned  slowly,  "One  thing  funny  was. 
that  there  warn't  no  full  moon  that  night.  The  Almanac 
and  the  folks  at  port  said  it  was  a  new  moon.  And  then 
though  every  boat  swore  that  it  hadn't  picked  up  the  girl, 
there  wasn't  a  man,  woman  or  child  missing  out  of  the  whole 
crew. 


LAUGHING  MOON 
HELEX  HOYT 

The  red  moon  laughing  calls  us  over  the  hill, 

There  are  places  in  the  woods  one  must  keep  away  from. 

I  know  a  pool; 

It  is  there  a  grey  night  spirit  lives 

And  the  place  is  horrid ; 

But  the  little  birch  woods  around  it  are  sweet; 

There  is  a  black  being  in  a  dark  pool. 

There  are  witch  places  in  the  woods  one  must  keep  away  from,. 

When  the  red  moon  laughing  calls  us  over  the  hill. 


PAINTERS 

HELEN    HOYT 

We  must  spin  pretty  colors  into  form, 

And  weave  from  space  the  striped  sunlight  warm, 

And  make  the  moving  color  of  a  smile 

To  play  its  meaning  well  and  pose  a  while; 

One  line  shall  catch  much  living,  many  a  word, 

So  you  may  see  what  we  before  have  heard. 

Some  sweeping  tinting  bravely  shall  repeat 

Our  thoughts,  which  will  be  carefully  complete. 

Then  you  will  say  the  picture  speaks  of  things 

Of  which  your  heart  and  the  great  world-heart  sings. 


AMY  LOU  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  ADVENTURE 

HELEN  JOSEPHY 

They  were  moving  in.  Even  before  Amy  Lou  had  jumped 
out  of  bed  that  morning  she  had  heard  the  scraping  and  creak- 
ing of  the  vans,  the  stamping  and  clattering  of  the  teams  as 
they  responded  to  the  "Whoa,  gee  there, — back  up,  back  up  I 
say,"  of  the  impatient  drivers.  In  fact  it  was  this  commotion 
that  had  waked  her  up  an  hour  earlier  than  usual  and  sent  her 
flying  to  the  window  there  to  debate  with  herself  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  hurry  and  dress  so  that  she  might  see  it 
all  from  the  porch,  or  to  stay  at  the  window  where  she  would 
run  no  risk  of  missing  the  unloading  of  that  tower  of  chairs, 
tabarets,  plush  sofas,  clothes  and  ornaments  that  had  even 
then  almost  reached  the  curb.  The  maddening  sight  of  Janet, 
her  playmate,  already  seated  on  her  door  step  across  the  way, 
staring  with  expressionless  concentration  at  the  whole  amaz- 
ing business,  decided  her.  She  had  at  least  all  her  clothes 
buttoned  together  the  night  before,  so  she  wouldn't  have  to 
miss  much. 

While  she  was  dressing  and  while  she  was  forced  to  stand 
still  long  enough  to  allow  Molly,  the  maid  of  all  work,  to  braid 
her  hair,  her  heart  was  bumping  unnaturally  with  the  pre- 
monition of  something  wonderful  about  to  happen.  At  last 
they  were  here!  For  nearly  a  month  she  and  Janet  had 
watched  the  carpenters  fix  the  porch  and  put  up  the  swing,  had 
watched  the  painters  tear  down  the  vines  so  that  they  could 
paint  the  pillars  and  "the  trimmings,"  as  Mr.  Brennan  the 
landlord,  had  said ;  and  best  of  all  they  had  listened  to  the 
grown-ups  talk  about  "those  people  who  were  about  to  move 
into  the  old  Gaylord  place  temporarily."  It  was  this  fact, — 
that,  unlike  the  former  occupants  of  the  house  who  had  lived 
there  for  fifteen  years,  the  newcomers  had  leased  it  for  only 
a  limited  period, — which  set  them  as  beings  apart,  in  Amy 
Lou's  imagination.  She  herself  had  not  changed  residences 
once  in  all  her  eleven  years  and  she  could  imagine  nothing 
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more  adventurous  than  to  settle  into  a  house  only  to  move  off 
again,  before  you  even  got  used  to  finding  the  jam  shelf  in  the 
cellar  in  the  dark.  She  told  Janet  that  it  was  silly  always  to 
stay  in  the  same  house  when  there  were  so  many  others  to  be 
tried,  and  that  when  she  grew  up  she  would  change  homes 
once  a  year,  maybe  oftener. 

The  two  little  girls  were  sitting  on  Janet's  steps  at  the  time, 
cooling  off  after  a  strenuous  hour  of  roller  skating. 

"What  a  funny  thing  to  wish.  How  did  you  ever  think  of 
it,"  commented  Janet  with  a  look  of  wondering  amazement  in 
her  solemn  blue  eyes  that  gratified  Amy  Lou  immensely.  It 
encouraged  her  to  go  on. 

"Father  says  that  Mr.  Alexander  is  a  promoter,  but  that  if 
he  expects  to  make  a  boom  here,  he'll  be  disappointed." 

"What's  a  promoter,"  questioned  Janet. 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  They  have  lots  and  lots  of  money 
though,  and  they  move  around  from  place  to  place  selling 
what  makes  them  rich.  I  think  it  must  be  gun-powder,  for 
Father  said  that  the  last  one  who  came  here  to  start  an  office 
went  up  in  smoke  and  that  Mr.  Alexander  took  an  awful  risk," 
she  reasoned  wisely. 

"Mother  says  that  Mrs.  Alexander  wore  a  silk  dress  the 
morning  she  took  her  through  the  house  for  Mr.  Brennan  and 
that  she  wouldn't  even  go  up  to  see  the  attic  for  fear  of  hurt- 
ing it.  Mother  says  they  are  probably  shiftless.  People  al- 
ways are  who  move  around  so." 

"They  are  not,"  emphatically  championed  Amy  Lou  for  the 
sake  of  argument.  "I  saw  Mrs.  Alexander  that  morning  and 
she  had  lovely  light  hair  and  buckles  on  her  shoes  just  like 
the  cover  on  Mother's  pattern  book.  She  smiled  at  me  on  her 
way  out  and  said  I  would  be  nice  for  her  little  girl  to  play 
with." 

"I  don't  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it,"  said  the  literal- 
minded  Janet  stubbornly. 

"Well  anyway  let's  imagine  what  she  is  going  to  look  like," 
continued  Amy  Lou,  magnanimously  ignoring  this  affront. 
This  was  a  sure  way  of  ending  the  matter  victoriously.  Janet 
could  imagine  nothing  for  herself,  but  she  could  sit  for  an 
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hour,  motionless,  except  for  the  necessary  pushing  back  of  a 
straight,  flaxen  lock  of  hair  that  would  get  loose  from  her 
pigtails,  and  listen  to  Amy  Lou.  Today  as  Amy  Lou  talked 
she  could  see  the  slim  little  girl  with  wavy,  black  hair,  small 
red  lips,  deep  blue  eyes, — in  fact  the  image  of  that  wonder 
they  had  been  reading  about  in  a  serial  story  in  the  Youth's 
Companion, — that  would  soon  be  their  neighbor.  Perhaps 
she  would  even  know  some  new  games  to  play.  Janet  was 
wonderful  at  following,  but  at  times  Amy  Lou  wanted  fright- 
fully somebody  who  could  cooperate  with  her  in  her  favorite 
game  of  inventing. 

Often  as  they  had  imagined  what  the  little  stranger  would  be 
like,  the  first  sight  of  her  was,  nevertheless,  a  shock.  Breakfast 
was  over  and  both  Amy  Lou  and  Janet  were  sitting  on  the 
porch  railing  of  Amy  Lou's  house,  their  sandled  feet  hanging 
over.  Two  loads  of  household  goods  had  made  the  perilous 
turn  at  the  curb  and  backed  over  the  lawn  to  the  steps.  Screen 
door  banged,  shades  and  windows  went  up,  heavy  feet  stamped 
over  bare  floors,  and  above  all  this  uproar  could  be  heard  the 
shrill  voice  of  a  woman  giving  orders.  In  spite  of  this  chaos 
and  apparently  unperturbed  by  it,  a  child  sat  in  one  corner  of 
the  porch,  sturdy  legs  crossed,  gravely  taking  apart  a  china 
clock.  A  mass  of  curly  blonde  hair  that  barely  reached  her 
square  little  shoulders,  hid  her  face.  Amy  Lou  waited  longer 
than  she  would  have  believed  herself  capable  of  doing  and  then 
called,  "Hello,"  with  friendly  self-confidence. 

For  a  moment  there  was  no  visible  or  audible  response. 
Then  still  leaning  forward  on  one  hand,  she  threw  up  her 
head  and  the  blonde  hair  fell  back  revealing  the  pale,  thought- 
fully wistful  face  of  a  Psyche.  There  were  the  same  broad 
cheek-bones,  high  forehead,  pointed  chin,  wide  mouth,  the  same 
look  of  innocent  wisdom.  She  wasted  no  time  on  prelimin- 
aries. 

"I've  been  looking  a  long  time  for  a  nice  clock  like  this  that 
nobody  wants.  Someone  left  this  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup- 
board." 

She  seemed  sure  of  the  interest  of  her  audience  and  equally 
indifferent.  She  returned  to  the  business  of  removing  the  last 
screw  in  the  back  of  the  clock.  2 
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For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Amy  Lou  was  at  a  loss  what  to 
say,  the  more  annoying  since  she  had  never  before  desired  so 
to  say  something, — something  smashing  that  would  make  that 
girl  look  up  in  surprised  admiration.  After  what  seemed  an 
eternity,  Amy  Lou  proposed,  with  considerably  less  confidence 
than  she  had  when  she  first  spoke,  "Little  girl,  have  you  ever 
played  hop-scotch?" 

"My  name  is  Isabel,"  came  back  immediately.  Isabel 
gathered  together  the  organs  of  the  clock,  stuffed  them  back 
in  the  case  with  fine  carelessness,  and  suddenly  jumped  to  her 
feet. 

"Let's  play  show,"  she  said  with  conviction. 

Amy  Lou  instantly  slipped  from  her  perch  to  the  ground,  on 
tiptoe  with  excitement,  eyes  wide  and  sparkling.  Janet 
climbed  down  cautiously  after  her. 

"Where  shall  we  get  the  clothes?"  she  inquired  practically. 

Amy  Lou  gave  her  a  scornful  look.  Anybody  could  see  that 
here  was  a  person  who  knew  what  she  was  talking  about.  Why 
question  her?     She  was  rewarded  by  Isabel's  reply. 

"There  is  a  whole  boxfull  in  the  kitchen  that  Mother  will  let 
us  use.  I  shall  be  Ethel  Banymore.  You  can  be  Maude 
Adams,  if  you  like,"  nodding  at  Amy  Lou.  She  looked  through 
and  beyond  Janet. 

"You  be  Mrs.  Castle,"  settled  Amy  Lou,  glad  of  the  chance 
to  show  her  authority. 

It  was  the  last  time  she  would  be  so  ambitious  for  some  time 
to  come.  From  that  blissful  morning  on,  Isabel  ruled  with  the 
assurance  that  divine  right  gave  the  Bourbons  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  And  what  a  willing  subject  was  Amy  Lou! 
All  her  adventurous  longings,  all  her  brilliant  games  of  make- 
believe  were  translated  into  acts.  To  Isabel  nothing  was  im- 
possible. To  think  a  thing  was  to  do  it.  She  could  take  the 
barest  outline  of  an  idea,  fill  out  the  details,  and  set  to  work 
accomplishing  it.  Should  Amy  Lou  suggest  that  some  day 
she  hoped  to  have  a  play-house  in  the  back-yard  under  the 
apple  tree,  Isabel  was  on  her  feet  before  the  last  word  was 
spoken  to  get  the  hatchet  to  split  up  the  old  piano  box  that  had 
been  in  Janet's  cellar  for  the  last  three  years.     It  was  on  oc- 
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casions  of  necessity,  like  this  one,  that  Isabel's  manner  toward 
Janet  changed  from  one  of  profound  scorn  to  smiling  condes- 
cension. Amy  Lou's  whole-hearted  and  open  admiration  she 
accepted  with  good-natured  toleration.  It  was  her  right.  She 
expected  homage  and  she  received  it.  On  this  day,  while  she 
put  up  the  framework  for  the  house,  Amy  Lou  and  Janet  were 
sent  for  nails  and  a  hammer,  for  broken  china,  an  old  chair 
without  an  arm,  a  wobbly  table,  for  furnishings.  And  when 
the  house  was  done,  for  Isabel  never  stopped  until  it  -was 
done,  behold!  It  all  belonged  to  Isabel.  She  had  thought  of 
it,  had  built  it,  but  of  course  the  others  could  play  in  it.  She 
herself  wanted  new  worlds  to  conquer.  Couldn't  Amy  Lou 
think  of  something  else  she  would  like  to  do  or  to  have? 

It  was  this  insatiable  desire  for  the  novel  that  fascinated 
Amy  Lou.  Sometimes  a  mere  phrase  would  be  enough  to  start 
a  totally  new  kind  of  game,  as  the  use  of  the  words  private 
telephone"  by  Janet's  father,  did  one  day. 

"I  know  what  let's  do,"  Isabel  planned ;  while  the  others 
waited  breathlessly  for  results.  "We  will  take  a  long  string 
and  tie  it  together.  I'll  put  one  end  around  the  leg  of  a  chair 
in  my  house  and  Amy  Lou,  you  tie  the  other  end  around  a  chair 
in  your  window  just  opposite  and  then  we  can  tie  notes  on  the 
string  and  pull  thern  across.  She  tore  the  frayed  end  off  her 
petticoat,  fastened  the  two  ends  together,  and  put  the  loops 
over  her  thumbs,  demonstrating  what  she  meant. 

It  was  this  game  that  finally  left  out  the  faithful  Janet. 
Amy  Lou  proposed  that  on  rainy  days  each  should  write  a 
chapter  of  a  story  and  exchange  over  the  "telephone."  Each 
would  add  the  next  chapter  to  the  other's  story  and  again  ex- 
change. Janet  hated  to  write,  in  fact  could  not  write  even 
on  rainy  days,  while  Isabel  could  even  beat  Amy  Lou  at  this, 
as  she  could  at  more  active  games.  The  characters  in  her 
stories  were  marvels  of  strength  and  daring,  who  dashed  about 
from  one  adventure  to  another  with  no  regard  for  time,  dis- 
tance, or  the  natural  forces  that  usually  bring  sudden  death. 
Amy  Lou  said  that  when  they  grew  up  they  must  try  all  these 
wonderful  voyages  and  thrills.  They  were  sitting  on  Isabel's 
steps  at  the  time,  while  the  hostess  finished  her  story  in  a  blaze 
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of  glory  for  the  hero  and  the  heroine — she  imagined  herself 
the  latter, — and  a  horrible  end  for  the  villain. 

Isabel  answered  that  of  course  they  would  do  these  things 
someday,  but  why  wait!  Meantime  they  could  get  their 
courage  ready  by  practising.  She  had  wanted  to  explore  the 
town  ever  since  she  had  come.  She  looked  up  at  the  roof  of 
Amy  Lou's  house. 

"Tomorrow  we'll  climb  out  on  that  little  porch  outside  that 
attic  window,  so  we  can  see  where  we  want  to  go,"  she  chal- 
lenged. 

Amy  Lou  twisted  her  head  around  the  better  to  see  that 
perilous  point,  meant  rather  for  decoration  than  use.  She 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  herself  standing  on  that  narrow 
ledge  the  following  morning,  protected  from  limitless  space  by 
a  mere  bit  of  railing, — but  she  knew  she  would  answer  the 
challenge. 

Oh,  splendidly  dangerous  days  that  followed !  Oh,  wonder- 
ful Isabel  who  dared  to  do  anything  and  who  inspired  Amy 
Lou  with  the  same  rash  courage,  the  same  self-confidence,  the 
same  hunger  to  experience  the  novel,  to  discover  the  unattain- 
able and  to  attain  it.  Years  after,  Amy  Lou  was  to  remember 
that  summer  as  the  brightest  of  her  childhood.  Together  they 
would  slip  off  together  after  breakfast  while  Amy  Lou's 
mother  was  busy  with  the  housework,  before  Mrs.  Alexander 
was  up.  They  explored  narrow  streets  that  twisted  into  parts 
of  the  town  Amy  Lou  never  knew  existed.  They  went  down  to 
the  river  and  hopped  from  barge  to  barge  to  skip  stones  far 
out  into  the  smooth  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Or  they  would  curl 
up  in  the  bottom  of  a  fishing  boat,  holding  for  hours  an  im- 
provised line  that  Isabel  made  of  a  stick,  a  piece  of  string, 
and  a  bent  pin.  Not  even  a  minnow  nibbled,  a  lack  of  success 
due  no  doubt  to  Amy  Lou's  frequent  comments  and  giggles 
as  Isabel  told  her  stories,  some  of  books  she  had  read,  amazing 
in  number  and  variety,  some  fairy  tales  she  had  been  told,  some 
stories  of  her  own  invention.  Once  she  tactfully  asked  Amy 
Lou  to  tell  the  next  story,  but  Amy  Lou  refused,  preferring 
not  to  reveal  her  inferiority.  It  was  here  on  the  river  bank, 
while  they  were  sunning  themselves  on  an  improvised  bench, 
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that  Amy  Lou  had  her  inspiration.  Tomorrow  was  Thursday. 
The  butter  man  would  come  in  the  morning  while  Mother  was 
away  helping  Aunt  Mary  to  can  peaches.  Why  couldn't  they 
take  their  lunch  and  ride  with  him  into  the  country  for  a 
picnic.  Then  they  could  explore  the  country,  maybe  visit  a 
farm  house,  and  return  home  by  another  wagon? 

A  month  before,  this  would  have  sounded  like  the  wildest 
flight  of  fancy.  Now  as  she  proposed  it,  this  sounded  very 
simple.     She  knew  they  would  do  it.     And  they  did. 

Next  morning  Janet  was  on  the  porch  playing  paper  dolls,  a 
pastime  she  had  resumed,  since  her  desertion,  after  almost  a 
year's  neglect.  Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye  she  could  see  Amy 
Lou  and  Isabel  sitting  on  the  seat  next  to  the  butter  man  as  he 
drove  by.  She  pretended  not  to  notice,  but  in  her  heart  she 
hated  them.  Janet  was  on  the  walk  skipping  rope  when  late 
that  afternoon,  a  huckster's  wagon  stopped  in  front  of  Amy 
Lou's  house,  and  two  almost  unrecognizably  dirty  little  girls 
hopped  off  the  back  and  ran  into  their  houses. 

It  had  been  the  adventure  of  adventures.  Everything  had 
come  out  even  better  than  they  had  planned.  The  butter  man 
had  taken  thern  miles  and  miles  into  an  unknown  country. 
They  waited  until  they  reached  a  little  brook  before  getting 
off.  There  they  had  waded,  had  picked  flowers,  and  had  eaten 
their  lunches  off  a  huge  flat  rock.  Then  they  had  climbed  into 
an  apple  tree,  slipped  out  on  the  broadest  branch  to  swing  like 
two  monkeys  in  a  gymnasium. 

They  had  had  to  wait  longer  than  they  expected  for  a 
ride  back  home.  Isabel,  with  unexpected  sophistication  had 
insisted  that  they  were  too  dirty  to  ask  for  a  ride  in  a  carriage 
and  most  of  the  farmer's  wagons  were  too  full.  At  last  an 
Italian  huckster  had  told  them  they  might  squeeze  in  between 
a  basket  of  onions  and  a  box  of  potatoes.  As  the  sun  was  al- 
ready a  crimson  disk  about  to  slip  behind  the  orchard-covered 
hills,  Isabel  had  insisted  that  they  "hop  on." 

That  night  when  Amy  Lou  had  rolled  her  tired  body  between 
the  sheets,  she  could  feel  the  even  jog  of  the  wagon  as  it 
bumped  over  the  brick  road,  could  hear  Isabel's  voice  as  she 
chanted  a  little  nonsense  song  picked  up  in  some  far-off  mining 
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camp.  It  would  be  like  that  always,  Amy  Lou  thought  happily 
before  she  went  to  sleep.  Every  day  she  would  think  up  some- 
thing lovely  to  do,  and  Isabel  would  show  her  how  to  do  it.  So 
soundly  did  she  sleep  that  it  seemed  only  a  moment  later  when 
she  heard,  apparently  in  her  dreams,  a  vaguely  familiar  sound 
of  gruff  voices  shouting,  "Whoa  there,  back  up  I  say."  Amy 
Lou  was  about  to  drop  off  to  sleep  again,  when  much  less 
vaguely  she  heard  beneath  her  window,  "Amy  Lou,  Amy  Lou ! 
Come  and  say  good-bye." 

It  was  Isabel  and  she  was  giving  her  last  command  to  a  will- 
ing follower.  Amy  Lou  ran  to  the  window,  her  heart  thump- 
ing with  the  premonition  of  an  ache  that  was  to  come.  Surely 
she  could  not  be  awake.  For,  most  dreadful  of  sights!  On 
the  porch  next-door  stood  Isabel  dressed  for  travel,  standing 
self-consciously  between  her  mother  and  father,  a  huge  suit- 
case half-hiding  her.  The  drivers  were  carrying  a  bedstead 
through  the  screenless  door.  They  surmounted  the  last  truck 
with  their  burden  and  drove  off. 

As  at  their  first  meeting,  Amy  Lou  could  find  nothing  to 
say.  She  stared  helplessly  down  at  her  friend,  who  only  the 
night  before  had  seemed  as  permanently  near  her  as  Mother 
or  Molly.  Soon  Isabel  would  follow  her  parents  into  the  wait- 
ing cab,  leaving  her  to  remain  alone  in  a  stale  world  that  would 
never  change  again  until  they  grew  up.  Her  throat  tightened 
on  a  lump  that  would  not  be  swallowed.  It  was  cruel,  too 
cruel. 

Meantime,  Isabel  from  behind  the  suitcase,  thoughtfully 
looked  up  at  her  latest  playmate  with  the  serenity  of  the 
sphinx,  the  wisdom  of  Psyche.  To  her  it  was  an  old  story. 
Her  life  had  been  a  rosary  of  friends.  Some  day  when  she 
was  much  older  and  even  more  thoughtful,  it  would  be  sweet 
"to  count  them  over"  and  at  Amy  Lou  she  might  even  stop  a 
little  longer  than  the  others. 

"Come,  Isabel,"  shrilly  called  her  mother  from  the  curb. 

"Good-bye,  Amy  Lou."  She  waved  her  hand  as  she  got  into 
the  cab  and  then  not  because  she  believed  it,  but  because  she 
really  loved  Amy  Lou,  she  called  back  gaily,  "Don't  forget 
what  we're  going  to  do  when  we  grow  up." 
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Amy  Lou  buried  her  head  in  her  arms  and  sobbed  what  to 
her  seemed  an  eternity  and  then,  because  there  seemed  nothing 
else  better  to  do,  she  got  dressed  and  went  down  on  the  porch. 
No  signs  of  the  recent  neighbors  were  left  except  an  empty 
packing  box  left  on  the  side-walk  and  the  deep  cuts  of  wagon 
wheels  left  impressed  on  the  front  lawn. 

Janet  was  skipping  rope  in  her  yard,  but  as  Amy  Lou 
appeared  she  ran  across  the  street  and  sat  down  beside  her 
on  the  steps.  As  far  as  Janet  was  concerned  they  had  parted 
the  best  of  friends,  no  later  than  the  night  before. 

"I'll  get  my  roller  skates,  if  you  want  me  to,"  she  proposed 
hopefully. 

Amy  Lou  stood  up  and  dried  her  eyes.  After  all  she  must 
do  something  while  she  waited. 


SONG 

SARAH  R.  RIGGS 

Oh  I  am  a  sailing  venture-ship, 
And  far  is  the  port  I  quest; 
An  island  port  of  dreaming  trees, 
And  gentle,  bee-sung  melodies; 
Where  pines  in  shaded  waters  dip, 
And  tired  hearts  may  rest. 

Oh  the  way  lies  dark  to  my  island  far, 
And  perilous  is  the  quest. 
But  singing  winds  bear  hope  to  me; 
And  all  the  way  I  think  to  see 

Perhaps — your  face — a  waiting  star, 
To  light  my  heart  to  rest. 


TAKING  IN 

KATHARINE  WALKER 
MARY  SHORT 

Cast  of  Characters 

Helen — the  harried  hostess 
Mary — the  society's  mistake 
Ann — the  ardent  author 
Muriel — the  mild  moderator 
Jane — with  a  persistent  purpose 
Alice — the  autocrat  of  the  tea  table 
Caroline — the  careful  critic 

Scene — in  any  college  room.     Girl  busy  making  tea.     Enter 

Ann.) 

Ann  :  Am  I  early  or  are  the  others  late  ? 

Helen  {looking  at  watch)  You're  just  on  time.  Do  you 
mind  if  I  go  on  making  the  tea? 

Ann:  Of  course  not!     Do  let  me  help.     Is  the  lemon  cut? 

Helen  (looking  wildly  around  the  room  and  realizing  that 
there  is  no  lemon  in  sight)  Oh,  its  lucky  you  spoke  of  it. 
Marion  insisted  on  carrying  it  from  the  store  yesterday.  I 
bet  it's  still  in  her  coat  pocket. 

Ann  :  That's  what  comes  of  having  devoted  advisees !  But 
I  call  that  carrying  a  good  thing  too  far. 

Helen  (sweetly)     Do  you  mean  the  lemon,  dear? 

Ann  (rising  above  the  interruption)  I'll  go  and  get  it. 
What  floor  does  she  live  on  ? 

Helen  :  The  usual  Freshman  quarters — the  fourth. 

(Ann  goes  out.     Enter  Mary) 

Mary:  Hello — (taking  in  situation  at  a  glance.)  Is  this 
food  I  see  before  me? 
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Helen:  Another  proof  that  a  "perfect  lady  is  always 
direct!" 

Mary  :  I  thought  the  constitution  forbade  food  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

Helen  :  It  aims  to  save  our  constitutions,  and  this  time  I 
thought  that  in  food  lay  our  only  hope  of  safety  in  case  the 
meeting  waxed  hot. 

Mary  :  It  doesn't  take  me  long  to  catch  on  once  I  get  started. 
(Picking  up  a  cream  pitcher  and  thrusting  it  between  imagin- 
ary combatants,)  Lemon  or  cream? 

(Enter  Jane  and  Muriel  in  midst  of  a,  conversation. 
Muriel  has  a  thick  roll  of  manuscript  under  her  arm.) 

Muriel: I  think  it's  just  too  sweet  of  you  to  want  to  drama- 
tize my  story.     I'm  so  thrilled. 

Helen  (to  Mary)  Here  come  the  women  with  a  purpose! 
Stand  by  me. 

Mary  (eyeing  the  mamiscript)  Is  all  that  stuff  yours? 

Muriel  (hurriedly)  Oh,  I  didn't  bring  it  to  be  read ! 

Mary  :  Just  to  keep  the  rest  company,  I  suppose. 

Jane:  Oh,  I  just  couldn't  sleep  last  night.  I  had  the  love- 
liest ideas.  I  couldn't  wait  until  morning,  so  I  got  up  and 
dashed  it  off.     I  do  hope  you'll  like  it. 

(Enter  Alice  and  Caroline.) 

Jane:  Hello,  Caroline,  Muriel  has  a  little  present  for  you 
(pointing  to  the  lengthy  manuscript.) 

Muriel:  Oh,  Jane!  (deep  reproach)  you  know  I  didn't  want 
that  to  be  read ! 

Alice  :  I  didn't  have  time  to  write  anything  myself,  so  I 
brought  one  of  Kitty's  things. 

Jane  :  And  I  brought  some  of  Jean's,  too. 

Caroline  :  Knowing  how  abundant  your  productions  usually 
are,  I  think  we'll  have  time  to  consider  these  others  also. 
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{Enter  Ann) 

Ann  :  Hello,  everybody.     Here's  your  lemon,  Helen. 

Maky:  Suppose  we  begin,  now  everyone's  here. 

(Caroline  settles  down  in  chair  entirely  surrounded  by 
manuscripts.  She  picks  one  np  at  random,  very  obviously  try- 
ing to  give  the  impression  that  she  has  no  idea  of  the  author's 
identity.  She  clears  her  throat.)  I  want  to  apologize  once  and 
for  all  for  the  way  I  read. 

Mary  (aside  to  Helen)  The  opening  formula! 

Caroline  (reads  a  few  lines)  How  do  you  pronounce  that 
word,  Ann?  I  can't  read  your  writing.  (Everyone  looks  at 
Ann,  who  turns  a  sickly  red  and  murmurs  faintly)  Pythian. 

Caroline  (reads  gravely  to  the  end.)  Will  you  criticise  this, 
Muriel? 

Muriel  :  I  think  it's  perfectly  lovely. 

Jane  :  I  don't  think  the  symbolism  was  made  clear.  I  don't 
understand  whether  their  friendship  was  really  dead  or 
whether  they  are  looking  into  the  future.  The  writer  says — 
"When  you  need  me  no  more" — that  seems  as  if  she  were  anti- 
cipating such  a  time.  Then  she  says,  "Just  as  we  used  to 
do" — which  makes  you  feel  it's  all  over.  I  don't  quite  under- 
stand it — (she  finishes  hopelessly.) 

Ann  (rushing  to  the  defence  of  her  brain  child.)  It's  very 
clear.  The  log  represents  the  friendship,  and  when  it  breaks, 
the  friendship  is  irrevocably  ended. 

Caroline  (appealing  to  the  others)  What  do  you  think, 
Helen? 

Helen  :  I  think  it's  a  very  beautiful  expression  of  a  morbid 
idea. 

Alice  (rushing  to  fray)  Morbid!  !  The  elementary  facts  of 
life  are  never  morbid. 

Helen  (defending  her  position)  But,  I  don't  think  it's  a  true 
idea! 
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Alice  :  It's  one  of  the  most  common  experiences  of  everyday 
life. 

Mary:  Would  you  tell  anyone  that  "all  was  over  between 
you"? 

Caroline  {forgetting  to  be  neutral,)  A  friend  of  mine  said 
it  to  me  once ! 

(Helen  and  Mary  look  startled.) 

Jane  :  Why  yes,  I  should  want  a  friend  of  mine  to  tell  me,  if 
our  feelings  towards  one  another  changed. 

Ann  (decisively)  I  felt  it  to  be  true,  when  I  wrote  it. 
(Turning  to  Helen,)  Hasn't  that  ever  come  into  your  life? 

HELEN  (shortly)  No,  it  hasn't.  As  Miss  Jordan  says,  "It's 
only  the  very  young  who  can  afford  to  be  morbid :  Don't  you 
remember  she  said  that  you  could  keep  anything  you  really 
wanted  to. 

Muriel  :  I  don't  quite  see  that ! 

Mary  (looking  around  for  a  suitable  weapon  and  lighting 
on  the  candy)  To  have  a  piece,  before  tea's  served!  (offers  it  to 
company  at  large  who  refuse.     Takes  two  pieces  herself.) 

Caroline  (touched  by  the  peace  propaganda.)  Let's  consi- 
der some  of  these  other  people's  work. 

Alice  :  Before  we  hear  the  masterpieces,  it  might  be  well  to 
decide  just  how  many  people  we're  taking  in  now. 

Caroline  :  The  full  membership  is  twenty,  but  the  constitu- 
tion advises  keeping  five  places  open  for  "dark  horses"  and  we 
want  to  save  quite  a  few  for  next  year. 

Jane:  I  hope  the  literary  talent  of  our  class  is  better  de- 
veloped next  year,  (glancing  at  Helen  and  Mary.) 

Ann  (sticking  to  the  point.)  That  leaves  about  four  or  five 
to  take  in  now,  doesn't  it? 

Helen  :  I  think  it's  about  time  we  got  in  some  new  blood. 

Caroline  :  I  shouldn't  say  we  were  stagnating  now. 
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Mary  :  It  would  be  rather  nice  not  to  have  everyone's  per- 
sonal touches  down  pat  and  not  to  know  whose  paper  was  be- 
ing read  until  the  reader  gets  stuck  for  a  word,  {glancing  at 
Caroline) 

Alice  :  Well  let's  read  that  story,  and  please  remember  she's 
awfully  interested. 

Jane  :  Interest  or  no  interest,  the  point  is,  has  she  any  abil- 
ity? 

Ann:  But  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  take  anyone  in  just  be- 
cause she  has  ability  do  you  ? 

Mary  :  No,  that  would  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  a  mere 
departmental  club. 

Ann  :  Well  it  wouldn't  matter  how  much  ability  a  person 
had  if  she  wasn't  interested  enough  to  come  to  the  meetings. 

Muriel:  Who  could  help  being  interested? 

Mary  :  How  could  you  prove  a  girl  was  interested  ?  Remem- 
ber we  were  all  taken  in  on  faith. 

Helen  (Aside  to  Mary)  And  look  at  the  result. 

Jane  :  Of  course  she'd  major  in  English. 

Caroline  :  And  she'd  have  things  in  the  Monthly. 

Alice  :  Shades  of  all  my  unaccepted  masterpieces ! 

Helen  :  She  might  write  for  the  Cat. 

Mary  :  Or  even  P.  O's.  in  the  Weekly. 

Caroline:  That's  all  right  for  people  we  know,  but  total 
strangers  aren't  going  to  discuss  their  souls  with  us,  and  we 
can't  limit  the  society  to  our  friends. 

Alice:  Well,  let's  hear  it  anyway. 

Caroline  reads  a  blood-and-thunder  story,  the  bare  skeleton 
of  the  plot  padded  with  heavy  oaths  to  lend  the  "natural 
touch."  Helen  and  Mary  count  the  oaths  but  at  twenty-eight 
they  fall  behind  and  are  stricken  dumb  with  amazement.) 

Carolines  What  do  you  think  of  this,  Anne? 

Ann  :  The  virile  style  is  just  what  we  need.  Such  a  mature 
plot! 
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Helen  :  It  seems  to  me  the  author  of  the  Young  Visiters  is 
grey-haired  compared  with  Constance.  A  child  of  ten  might 
have  done  that. 

Jane  :  It  certainly  had  local  color.  The  conversation  was  so 
natural. 

Mary  :  But  there  wasn't  even  a  variety  of  oaths.  I  counted 
twenty-eight  "My  God's"  and  she  must  have  used  damns  for 
commas. 

Alice  :  You  can't  judge  this  by  high  school  standards,  Mary, 
it's  a  very  strong  story.  (Tone  of  finality)  I  worked  in  a  muni- 
tion factory  one  summer  and  that  was  the  way  they  talked. 

Muriel  (fearful  of  another  dispute.)  Let's  hear  one  of  the 
others  and  come  back  to  this  later. 

Caroline  (with  sigh  of  relief)  All  right.  Here's  one  called 
"In  the  note-room." 

Alice  (still  smarting)  Oh,  don't  let's  bother  with  "about 
college"  stuff.     That's  so  overdone. 

Jane:  Yes,  we  who  really  expect  to  make  ourselves  worthy 
to  write  after  college  must  frown  upon  it.  Why  should  we 
waste  our  time  criticising  that  sort  of  thing ! 

Caroline  :  There  would  be  no  market  for  it  after  we  leave 
college.     It's  the  elementary  facts  of  life  that  grip  the  public. 

Mary  :  There  are  always  the  7,000  alumnae  and  their  4,000 
children  to  read  it. 

(Chorus  of  "Ohs"  from  the  women  with  a  purpose.) 

Ann:  And  it's  so  easy  to  write! 

Helen:  Aren't  we  wandering  from  the  point? 

Alice  :  Why  it's  twenty  minutes  of  five  and  my  date  will 
be  furious  if  I  keep  her  waiting,    (general  commotion.) 

Caroline:  I  suppose  we'll  have  to  put  off  taking  in  new 
members  until  after  mid-years. 

Muriel  :  I  do  love  it  just  the  way  it  is  now,  we're  all  so  con- 
genial, don't  you  all  think  so? 

Curtain 
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Poems,  Iris  Tree.     John  Lane  Co :  New  York. 

"Love,  Humor,  and  Rebellion  go  with  me 
Three  Musketeers  of  faithful   following." 

says  Iris  Tree.  The  first  mentioned  follower  seems  to  be  a 
trifle  less  faithful  than  the  other  two.  There  is  something  in 
Miss  Tree's  "introspective  guile,"  as  she  calls  it,"  which  has 
rather  stimulated  the  growth  of  romantic  love,  of  the  stereo- 
typed poetic  variety.  And  yet  running  through  the  stark, 
bitter  realism  of  her  verse  there  is  a  tiny  silver  thread  of  love, 
almost  frantic  love,  for  the  "frail  inconsequence"  of  little 
things. 

"Loveliness  with  little  painted  feet 
Dancing  across  the  leer  of  ugliness" 

or  the  summer  morning's  dream  "of  trivial  things  and  beauti- 
ful ;"  and  the  sheer  desperation  and  the  rarity  of  the  mood 
gives  it  an  unwanted  pathos. 

Humor,  the  second  musketeer,  is  her  most  faithful  guide. 
She  is  overpowered  by  the  complexity  and  tragedy  of  life  but 
this  sense — let  us  say — of  the  ridiculous  saves  her  from  comic 
melancholy  and  enables  her  to  see  herself  as 

"A  jester  on  an  empty  stage, 
Playing  a  pantomime 
To  spectres  in  the  stalls." 

It  enables  her  to  see  the  utter  futility  of  her  art,  and  of  all 
art.  As  she  says,  she  is  "most  weary"  of  the  petulant  songs 
she  sings,  most  tired  of  tunes  that  only  learn  to  weep." 

Of  rebellion  she  has  plenty,  the  typical  poetic  rebellion 
against  conventionality  and  the  existing  order  of  things.     In 
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one  or  two  poems  such  as,  "What  will  Become  of  the  Beggar," 
she  even  shows  dangerous  symptoms  of  the  crusading  spirit ; 
but  in  most  cases  this  element  is  absent.  Her  sense  of  humor 
has  again  saved  her  from  turning  her  verses  into  a  rhymed  re- 
form bill.  Miss  Tree  is  a  dilettante  and  an  egoist  whose  pity 
for  humanity  is  counterbalanced  by  hatred  for  its  "vulgarity, 
mediocrity,  and  stupidity." 

She  is  an  artist  by  instinct  and  her  tendency  is  to  express 
every  thought  through  the  medium  of  concrete  images.  This 
lends  color  and  life  to  the  verse  but  at  times  it  is  overdone  and 
the  swiftly  changing  visions  give  a  bewildering  kaleidoscopic 
effect.  However,  in  the  poem  beginning,  "The  curtains  are 
drawn  as  though  it  still  were  night"  this  peculiar  gift  is  at 
its  best  and  the  significance  of  the  poem  depends  absolutely 
on  the  suggestiveness  of  a  single  picture  deftly  sketched. 

Miss  Tree  is  accurate  and  relentless  in  her  pictures  as  in  her 
thought,  and  this  vivid,  daring  power  of  expression  together 
with  a  certain  impersonal  attitude  and  a  mastery  of  form,  has 
given  her  an  excellence  such  as  few  women  versifiers  of  our 
time  have  attained. 

M.  E. 

Pebbles  on  the  Shore,  "Alpha  of  the  Plough."  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company :  New  York. 

Do  not  let  the  complicated  sound  of  the  title  and  pseudonym 
frighten  you  away  from  this  simplest  and  most  unpretentious 
collection  of  "essayettes."  The  explanation  of  the  seeming 
complexity  is  very  simple.  Alfred  G.  Gardiner  (who,  by  the 
way,  is  now  on  a  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States)  chose  the 
name  "Alpha  of  the  Plough"  by  way  of  "hitching  his  wagon 
to  a  star,"  Alpha  being  that  star  in  the  constellation,  the 
Plough,  which  points  directly  to  the  pole.  The  significance  of 
the  title  is  given  on  the  f rontpieces : 

"collecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  with  a  sponge; 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore." 

The  Index  of  Chapters  is  impressive  more  for  its  length  and 
variety  of  subject  matter,  than  for  its  promise  of  formality 
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of  content.  One  may  choose  any  number  of  objects  and  ideas, 
from  "Black  Sheep,"  "Beer  and  Porcelain"  and  the  "Dislike  of 
Lawyers"  to  an  "Intelligent  Golf  Ball"  and  "Short  and  Long 
Legs,"  and,  with  the  author,  wander  all  around  them  in  a 
gentle,  smiling  fashion,  and  poke  them  occasionally  with  an 
inquisitive  mental  forefinger. 

Mr.  Alpha-of-the-Plough  is  an  extremely  quoteable  person, 
which  makes  writing  anything  about  his  work  difficult,  as  one 
can  always  find  something  applicable  to  him  which  he  himself 
has  written  about  something  or  someone  else.  In  his  disserta- 
tion on  letter-writing,  he  says:  "to  write  a  good  letter  you 
must  approach  the  job  in  the  lightest,  most  casual  way.  You 
must  be  personal,  not  obstract.  A  good  letter  cannot  be  too 
simple,  too  commonplace,  or  colloquial.  Its  familiarity  is 
not  its  weakness,  but  its  supreme  virtue.  If  it  attempts  to  be 
orderly,  and  stately,  and  elaborate,  it  may  be  a  good  essay, 
but  it  will  certainly  be  a  bad  letter."  This  quotation  taken  in- 
to consideration,  "essays"  would  be  a  poor  designation  for 
this  collection,  and  if  a  "Dear  Jim"  and  an  "as  ever,  Tom" 
were  placed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  chapter,  one 
might  call  the  book  an  example  of  "ultra-good"  letter  writing, 
according  to  the  author's  own  definition.  He  practices  his 
own  sermon  on  the  charm  of  "intimate  triviliality"  and  (if  I 
may  quote  him  again)  he  does  for  his  reader  what  he  claims 
that  Montaigne  does  for  him — "turns  out  his  mind  as  care- 
lessly as  a  boy  turns  out  his  pockets,  and  gives  you  the  run  of 
his  whole  estate." 

The  book  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  for  those  of 
you  who  love  humor  of  the  quiet,  whimsical  type,  and  revel  in 
short,  wandering  essayettes  which  will  give  you  points  of 
departure  for  irrelevant,  purposeless  thinking  of  the  kind  one 
does  out  a  car  window,  or  up  at  a  lazy  sky. 

E.  C.  C. 

BOOK  RECEIVED 

The  Gate  of  Fulfillment.  Knowles  Ridsdale.  G.  P.  Putnam:  New 
York. 


EDITORIAL 


Along  with  the  other  "flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra- 
la,"  that  hardy  perennial,  locally  known  as  "after  college — 
what?"  is  cropping  up  again.  To  those  who  are  so  soon  to  be 
'safe  in  the  wide,  wide  world,'  the  subject  is  naturally  of 
acute  interest;  and  for  the  rest  of  us — at  least  for  those  of 
us  with  vivid  imaginations,  it  has  an  allure  that  makes  of  fill- 
ing out  a  course  card  an  exciting  adventure.  There  is  so  much 
that  one  might  do,  so  much  that  one  wishes  to  do, — so  many 
ports  to  ship  to!  The  audacity  and  thrill  of  making  vital 
decisions  fairly  takes  one's  breath ! 

Of  course,  every  decision  seems  a  vital  one — and  may  be,  for 
all  we  know.  There's  the  whole  fun  of  it!  Those  parents 
who  wonder  at  the  distress  and  agony  of  mind  occasioned  by 
the  selection  of  a  'major,'  and  at  the  fantastic  and  intricate 
'plans'  we  build  for  our  futures,  must  surely  have  forgotten 
their  own  days  of  "dreams  and  hopes  and  fancies  frail  as 
smoke."  Rearing  castles  in  Spain — and  tearing  them  down 
and  building  new  ones —  is  our  present  right.  Only  too  soon, 
we  shall  have  to  stop  this  'dreaming,'  so  alas  for  the  unfortu- 
nately unimaginative  or  too  practical  person  who  lets  the  op- 
portunity pass ! 

Have  you  ever  noticed  how  easily  college  girls  may  be  classi- 
fied according  to  their  attitude,  towards  "after  college"? 
There  is  the  girl  of  fixed  and  single  purpose,  who  comes  to 
college  to  get  a  certain  definite  training,  gets  it,  and  moves 
unwaveringly  to  its  practical  application.  There  is  the  girl 
of  many  talents  and  varied  interests,  who  changes  her  mind 
every  day  or  so  as  to  which  of  many  possible  careers  she  ought 
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to  adopt.  And  there  is  the  girl  who  doesn't  know  what  she 
wants  to  do  and  doesn't  much  care,  and  lets  her  room-mate  or 
a  flip  of  a  coin  decide  for  her.     Which  are  you? 

Whichever  you  are,  don't  be  too  scornful  of  the  other  two. 
The  windows  of  their  castles  may  not  shine  from  your  point 
of  view,  but  the  sun  which  lights  them  is  the  same  sun  that 
lights  your  own, — and  builders  of  such  fragile  things  as 
dream-castles  should  be  tolerant,  for  safety's  sake! 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


Even  at  an  Editor's  table,  one  must  be  mindful  of  table 
manners.  There  is  the  etiquette  of  service  and  the  etiquette 
of  consumption.  Often,  when  outside  help  is  scarce,  the  ser- 
ving and  consuming  are  done  by  one  small  group  who  gather 
round  the  festal  board,  having  laid  their  produce  upon  it  with 
careful  style.  Defiantly  the  dish  is  set  upon  the  table,  and 
each  looks,  (but  does  not  say),  "There!  That  is  the  best  that 
I  can  do !  If  mine  is  burned,  yours  is  too  pale.  Besides,  this 
cooking  is  quite  new  to  me.  Before,  I  have  been  served.  The 
labor  situation  is  appalling!"  Even  at  an  Editor's  table, 
the  cook  is  allowed  to  say  "Isn't  it  odd,  but  I  never  enjoy  what 
I  have  prepared  myself."  And  if  you  should  look  in  on  them 
and  wonder  at  their  lack  of  appetite  for  such  a  spread,  re- 
member that  they  all  are  cooks,  who  planned  the  meal  and 
left  their  relish  for  it  in  the  kitchen.  The  flavor  has  been  lost 
by  overtasting  for  the  seasoning. 

But,  come!  The  meal  is  over.  The  Editor  has  made  her 
after  dinner  speech,  and  in  the  candle  light  where  just  we  two 
are  left,  sipping  our  coffee,  forget  your  manners.  Push  back 
the  silver  and  lean  your  elbows  on  the  table!  I  will  do  the 
same.  No  one  will  hear  us  for  the  music  room  attracts  the 
group  tonight.  Who  cares  for  after  dinner  table  talk,  but 
you  and  me? 

There  lies  the  charm  of  such  a  time!  No  eyes  unsmiling 
stare  me  through  as  I  recount  some  bit  of  humor.  No  stranger 
says  "Thumbs  down"  to  my  peculiar  style  of  speech.  No  one, 
unfriendly,  waits  to  leap  on  an  opinion,  impatient  for  the  end 
of  the  meal  to  come,  so  that  she  may  run  to  some  conspiring 
intimate  to  say :  "At  dinner  tonight,  she  said.  . .  " 
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"Such  situations  have  their  benefits,"  you  say.  "At  least 
you  learn  discrimination." 

You  are  right,  but  I  am  weary  of  discriminating, — for  the 
moment.  I  know,  however,  that  tomorrow  I  should  miss  the 
very  challenge  in  the  sunrise  were  I  to  run  from  it.  And  run- 
ning, would  I  not  be  overtaken  in  the  heat  of  noon,  exhausted, 
unfit  for  anything  except  to  fall  full  length  upon  the  grass 
and  cry  for  shade.     What  is  to  blame  for  this? 

"Our  colonial  life,"  you  answer,  "where  little  colonies  live 
for  themselves  within  the  community." 

Are  not  colonies  inevitable?  The  club,  the  group,  is 
naturally  attracted  by  common  interests,  common  sympathies 
and  admirations.  Surely,  these  are  normal,  and  therefore  de- 
sirable. 

You  answer  me :  "The  desire  to  live  an  exclusive  group  life 
and  the  necessity  here  at  college  to  blend  the  groups,  to  divide, 
to  scatter  them,  creates  disorder." 

Then  groups  are  functioning  improperly.  The  club  room 
needs  better  ventilation,  to  be  freshened  by  a  breeze,  invigorat- 
ing, coming  from  afar,  fragrant  with  the  scent  of  many  mea- 
dows, all  green  and  inviting.  It  does  not  hurt  the  daisy  to  be 
blown  upon  by  the  scented  wind  from  the  old  fashioned  gar- 
den! 

How  close  it  is  in  here !  Blow  out  the  candles  and  let  us  set 
the  table  for  the  next  meal. 

D.  B. 

It  was  once  asked  "why  is  a  college  magazine?"  We  now 
want  to  ask  "why  is  an  exchange  department?"  It  appears 
in  most  magazines  in  the  back  with  the  editorials  and  book 
reviews  so  we  may  guess  its  function  is  critical  but  for  whom 
is  the  criticism? 

Is  it  an  opportunity  for  editorial  boards  to  see  themselves 
as  others  see  them,  or  is  it  another  way  of  learning  that  other 
colleges  and  universities  are  doing  what  we  are  doing?  They 
are  having  the  same  student  government  troubles,  the  same 
free  verse  and  drama  fad,  and  the  same  faculty  criticism.  It 
is  an  indication  that  university  and  college  people  who  write 
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and  read  college  magazines  are  a  definite  unit — that  college 
life  in  America  is  a  firm  factor.  By  the  way,  the  Exchanges 
are  on  the  reserve  shelf  in  the  Mary  Lyon  Reading  Room. 

"Letters  Written  but  Never  Sent"  is  the  Experimenter's 
(Wellesley)  frank  criticism  of  college  life.  It  is  well  written 
in  a  direct  simple  style.  The  unsent  letter  from  the  faculty 
"She"  is  particularly  interesting  as  it  has  charmingly  ex- 
pressed the  vital  flaws  in  college.  Polit-Ec-Lab  department 
is  an  unusual  adventure  in  a  girl's  magazine  and  we  hope  that 
the  department  will  flourish.  Even  though  the  method  of 
presenting  the  argument  is  old,  the  ideas  are  very  good  and 
easily  expressed.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  a  magazine 
which  has  such  splendid  departments  should  fall  down  so 
miserably  in  the  literary  way.  The  stories  are  poor.  As  a 
closing  word,  would  it  not  be  better  to  confine  the  witticism  to 
the  Piper  and  the  Piper's  pages? 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine  is  a  joy  to  a  wearied  and  rushed 
editor.  Not  only  is  the  verse  exquisite  and  the  prose  un- 
usual, but  the  magazine  has  an  air  of  literary  tradition  and 
dignity.  The  book  reviews  are  capable  of  stimulating  interest 
in  one  who  has  not  read  the  books  and  this  proves  them  excel- 
lent reviews.  "Sonnet"  by  Maxwell  E.  Foster  is  worthy  not 
only  of  mention  but  of  quoting. 

"I  too  had  builded  me  a  universe, 

And  set  a  star  or  two  to  shine  by  night, 

And  fashioned  flowers   and   birds  for   my  delight, 

Breathing  in  them  the  spirit  of  my  verse. 

And  all  was  passing  beautiful  and  true; — 
Yet  nothing  seemed  immeasurably  bright, 
And  all  in  vain  I  cried:  "Let  there  be  light;" 

Till  from  my  flesh  and  bones  and  soul  came  you. 

It  was  my  foolish  wont  to  sit  and  sing 
My  simple  triolets  and  soft  rondeaux 
About  the  twilight  beauty  of  my  world 
Until  I  found  you  lying  dew-empearl'd 
One  dawn  beside  me. . . . 

Then  awakening 
My  soul  saw  sunlight  on  the  mountain  snow." 
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Wells  College  Chronicle  has  two  delightful  sketches  "After 
the  Rain"  and  "A  Winter's  Afternoon."  The  latter  is  written 
in  a  brisk  style  that  has  the  tang  of  a  winter-day's  walking. 
The  Drama  Review  is  an  unusual  department  and  would  be 
more  interesting  if  the  reviewer  made  a  single,  definite  point. 
The  stories  are  immature  and  out-of-tone  with  the  rest  of  the 
magazine. 

It  seems  rather  a  pity  that  a  magazine  of  such  promise  as 
the  "Western  Oxford"  is  published  but  quarterly.  While  the 
stories  are  old  and  done  in  the  old  way,  the  articles  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  The  review  of  John  Drinkwater's  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  a  pointed  and  appreciative  criticism. 

For  the  Bryn  Mawr  Review  we  are  tempted  to  leave  a  blank 
space.  With  the  exception  of  "If  Barrie  Were  a  College  Girl" 
it  is  necessary  to  apologize  for  each  story  or  verse. 

"Tradition  is  the  only  assurance  that  education  may  be 
found  in  an  American  college"  is  the  pessimistic  opening  of 
the  prize  essay  that  the  Harvard  Advocate  publishes.  In  spite 
of  its  biting  manner,  the  essay  is  a  remarkable  criticism  of  the 
biggest  faults  in  American  colleges.  It  is  certainly  applicable 
to  Smith  with  her  notebook  habit.  "Dusk"  with  its  charming 
quality  is  characteristic  of  the  other  literary  work. 

The  Wisconsin  Literary  Magazine  has  a  free,  open  attitude 
that  is  unique.  Its  stories  and  verse  in  general  are  above  the 
usual  quality  that  we  find  in  the  Exchanges.  "China  Lady" 
is  very  well  done  and  from  a  new  point  of  view. 

F.  E.  W. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Dorothy  Butts,  7  Paradise  Road,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

MARRIAGES 

'17.     Estelle  Accola  to  Lt.  Richard  H.  Bacon,  Dec.  30,  1919.     Address, 
San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Margaret  Ailing  to  Dwight  S.  Sargent,  Feb.  7.     Address,  84  Snyder 

St.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
Mary  Ann  Hiss  to  Elliot  Emerson,  Feb.  7.     Maud  Leach  was  one  of 
the  attendants.     They  live  in  Boston. 
ex-'ll.     Nietje  Holder  to  Charles  Black,  Aug.  6,  1919. 

Frances  Lincoln  to  David  Page,  June  9,  1919. 
'19.     Katharine  Wales  to  Rowland  B.  Haines,  March  2. 

ENGAGEMENTS 

'17.     Miriam  Cooke  to  Forrest  F.  Miller. 

Mary  Hudnut  to  W.  Bruce  Loekwood  of  Glenridge,  N.  J. 
c.»'17.     Mary  Gooding  to  Russell  Kinsman  of  Calumet,  Mich. 
'19.     Helen  Bingham  to  Victor  Miller,  Yale  1919. 

Cornelia  Bosch  to  Homer  D.  Lininger  of  Evanston,  111. 

Abbie  Cady  to  Raymond  Edward  Thornton. 

Mary  Foster  to  Kenneth  G.  Collins.     She  is  to  be  married  May  31. 
<..-'19.     Elizabeth  Bartlett  to  H.  O.  Erickson  of  New  York, 
ex- '20.     Alice  Fonda  James  to  Norfleet  Edward  Blaine  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 
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BORN 
'17.     To  Dorothy  (Clark)  Hayden,  a  daughter,  Jane  Owen,  Feb.  16. 

To  Helen  (Foss)   Crosby,  a  daughter,  Isabella,  Feb.  13,  1919. 
ex-'ll.     To  Alice  (Paule)  Burrus  a  daughter,  Alice  Louise,  Aug.  7,  1919. 

To  Anna   (Yeaton)   Crutchely  a  daughter,  Anna,  Jan.  18. 
'18.     To  Frances    (Fuller)    Hollaway  a  son,   Charles  Thomas  Hollaway 

3rd,  Jan.  26. 
ex-'18.     To  Helen  (Blanchard)   Swett  a  daughter,  Helen  Elaine,  Jan.  17. 
'19.     To  Carol   (Gulick)   Hulbert  a  son,  Ralph  Wheelock,  Mar.  31. 

OTHERWISE   OCCUPIED 

'16.     Elizabeth  Hopper  is  secretary  in  a  Regional  Office  of  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

Grace  Hovey  is  doing  efficiency  work  for  the  Cheney  Bros.  Silk 
Mills. 

Katherine  Kendig  is  head  of  the  county  department  of  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Public  Library. 

Edda   Morgan  has   taken  a  position  as  reporter  on  her  home  city 
newspaper  and  finds  it  far  easier  than  .school  teaching. 
ex-'16.     Glenna  Van  Zandt  is  studying  singing  in  New  York  City. 
'17.     Beatrice  Baxter  is  secretary  to  the  regional  director  of  the  Con- 
gregational World  Movement  of  the  Connecticut  Valley. 

Elizabeth  Beaver  is  visiting  the  vice-consul  in  Peking,  China. 

Florence  Callahan  is  teaching  Latin  and  French  at  the  Gilberts- 
ville,  Mass.  High  School. 

Donna  Couch  has  returned  to  the  United  States  after  a  long  stay 
in  Germany  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Dorothy  Homans  is  assistant  editor  of  the  "Chase,"  a  monthly  maga- 
zine published  by  the  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Eleanor  Humphreys  is  still  a  physiological  chemist  in  the  New  York 
State  laboratories,  256  Ontario  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mathilde  Loth  is  studying  medicine  at  the  George  Washington  Medi- 
cal College,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Margaret    McClure    studied    French    and    did    Red    Cross    work    in 
1917-18 ;     taught    two    French    classes    at     Bucknell     University 
1918-19;  took  an  A.  M.  in  French,  and  is  now  teaching  four  classes 
every  day  and  studying  music. 

Madeleine  Swett  received  an  A.  M.  in  chemistry  from  Smith,  and 
is  now  a  physiological  chemist  for  the  Board  of  Health  in  Roches- 
ter, N.   Y. 

Lucille  Woodruff  expected  to  go  to  the  Orient  this  winter  but  on 
account  of  her  mother's  health,  is  in  Miami,  Florida. 
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€a;-'17.     Allie  Lowe  played  in  pictures  last  summer  and  now  is  with  the 
Rehearsal  Club  in  New  York  City. 

Marguerite  Marden  is  a  sophomore  in  the  Home  Economics  course 
in  the  New  Hampshire  College,  Durham,  N.  H. 

Mariel  Rushmore  received  an  A.  M.  in  Spanish  at  California  Uni- 
versity in  June,  1919,  and  now  is  head  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
department  in  the  Dos  Palos,  Calif.,  high  school. 
'18.     Adah  Attwood  is  assistant  statistician  in  the  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene,  New  York  City. 

Dorothy  Bergman  is  teaching  English  and  French  in  the  high  school 
in  Steubenville,  0. 

Marigold  Chandler  writes  that  all  the  proceeds  from  her  tutoring 
go  to  the  Fund. 

Hazel  Dise  is  teaching  French  in  the  junior  high  school  in  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Anita  Flynn  is  teaching  in  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Dorothea  Harrison  and  a  Smith  neighbor  of  hers  are  making  choco- 
late peppermints  for  the  food  sales  held  each  week  by  the  New 
Haven  Club. 

Dorothy  Hutchinson  is  attending  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work  and  "teaching  gym  on  the  side." 

Dorothy  K.  Johnston  is  auditor  for  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commis- 
sion for  the  state  of  California. 

Dorothy  Knight  writes:  "Doing  editorial  work  for  the  'Publishers 
Weekly,'  the  trade  paper  of  the  book  world.  I  work  in  New  York 
but  live  at  home  and  would  be  glad  to  see  any  '18  people  who  come 
to  the  city." 

Marguerite  Lewin  is  teaching  mathematics  and  music  at  Sidwell's 
Friends  School  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elizabeth  Moore  is  assistant  in  social  service  in  the  psychopathic 
department  of  the  Boston   State  Hospital. 

Marjorie  Page  is  teaching  English,  history  and  biology,  in  the 
high  school  at  Unionville,  Conn. 

Winifred  Rouse  is  teaching  English  and  mathematics  at  the  Sunset 
Hill  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Katharine  Selden  is  at  a  school  of  landscape  architecture. 

PiUth  Tuthill  is  teaching  English  and  history  in  the  Humacao  high 
school,  Porto  Rico. 
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THE   PARK   COMPANY,   Inc. 

Two  hundred  and   fifty-seven   Main   Street 


An  Optical  Shop  of  Distinctive  Beauty 
and  Superior  Service 


I 

U  Our  service  represents  all  that  is  best  and  most  modern  in 

i       optical  science.     It  is  based  on  skill,  experience,  equipment — 
plus  a  policy  of  liberality  and  efficiency. 


lj  We  strive  to  be  courteous  in  our  dealings  with  all  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact;  to  be  just  and  liberal  in  our  dealings;  to 
give  our  customers  the  best  of  goods  at  prices  which  are  rea- 
sonable and  consistent  with  the  real  value  of  the  goods,  satis- 
fying ourselves  with  a  legitimate  profit. 

fl  Our  service  has  already  won  us  hosts  of  friends  among  Smith 
students.     Will  not  YOU  entrust  your  eyes  to  our  care? 


ART     DEPARTMENT 

OF 

THE   PARK   COMPANY,   Inc. 

An   Art   Center   of   Unique   and 
Appealing   Charm 


FRAMED    PICTURES    FOR    HOLIDAY    GIFTS 
SHOULD    BE    SELECTED    NOW 

11  This  department  occupies  the  entire  basement  floor  of  our 
store;  and  includes  a  picture  gallery,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  hundreds  of  beautiful  and  interesting  subjects. 

H  We  also  carry  a  large  stock  of  color-prints,  etchings,  wood- 
cuts, facsimilie  reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  and  other 
art  goods. 

II  The  stock  is  wide  in  scope  and  covers  a  wide  range  of  prices. 

If  You  will  find  our  picture-framing  service  thoroughly  satis- 
factory.    May  we  serve  you  ? 


Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  Main  Street 


! 


Using  the  X-Ray 
in  the  Honxe 


Greater  X-ray  Service — 

through  Research 


FOR  years  after  the  discovery  of  X- 
rays  it  was  evident  that  only  inten- 
sive research  could  unfold  their  real 
possibilities. 

Meanwhile,  scientists  of  th:>  General 
Electric  Company  developed  the  process 
of  making  wrought  tungsten.  This 
proved  ideal  as  the  target  in  X-ray  tribes 
and  its  use  for  this  purpose  soon  became 
universal. 

Then  further  research  rcrultec.  in  the 
development  of  an  X-ray  tube  of  a  radi- 
cally new  type — the  Coolidge  Tube  — 
with  both  electrodes  of  wrought  tung- 
sten and  containing  the  highest  attain- 
able vacuum. 

But  the  complication  of  high-vacuum 


pumps  made  the  new  tube  in  large 
quantities  impossible.  The  answer  to 
this  problem  was  the  Langmuir  Con- 
densation Pump,  utilizing  mercury  vapor 
in  its  operation  and  almost  automatic. 

To  meet  the  need  for  simple  X-ray  ap- 
paratus during  the  war  —  the  G-E  Labo- 
ratory developed  the  Self- Rectifying 
Coolidge  Tube,  which  made  possible 
portable  outfits  at  the  front.  The  latest 
X-ray  outfit  of  this  type  is  so  small,  it 
can  De  taksn  conveniently  to  the  home 
or  to  the  bsdside  in  the  hospital. 

Thus  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  continues  to 
serve,  that  progress  in  things  electrical 
may  continue  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
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General  Office 
Schenectady.  N.Y 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  larce  cities 


95-154B 


HOTEL  NONOTUCK 

HOLYOKE,    MASS. 


A    most    desirable    stopping    place    for 
business    men    and    tourists 


Dancing  in  tbe  main  restaurant 
every  evening,  except  Sunday 
from  7  to   11 


Syncopated  Orchestra 
Special  Concert  every  Sunday  evening 


SMITH  COLLEGE 

RIDING  SCHOOL 

109   WEST  STREET 


You   can   rely   on 

WITHERELL'S 

for    the    best 

Dry  Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Pressing 

of  all  garments 

Fine   REPAIRING  and    ALTERING 

109  Main  St.,  Opp.  City  Hall.  Phone  1398 

IjOok  for  the  yellow  signs 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  Stationery 


Noted  for  Quality 


Lmc  ii  nt  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37^  Street 
New  York 


Northampton   Commercial    College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a 
thorough  technical  training 
to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial    Positions 

Positions  as   Commercial    Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 
and  business  principles 

Private  lessons  night  or  day 


For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address 

JOSEPH    PICKETT,    Principal 

NORTHAMPTON  -  MASSACHUSETTS 


BONWIT  TELLER  &.CO. 


tXhe (Specialty cSAop W^ 'OriawaCoru 
FIFTH  AVENUE  AT  ^STREET.  NEW  YORK 


1 he  esprit  of  the  Camfius 
reflected  in  • 
9V£odes  for  the  "Jeune  Fine 


Copyrighted 
Bonwit  Teller  A  Co. 


SAY 

IT    WITH    FLOWERS 

Any  time  — any  where 

BUTLER     60     ULLMAN 

FLOWERS 

CORRECT     STYLES 

FOR 

Sport    and    Dress    Wear 


PLYMOUTH     INN 

W.   A.   SENNA,    Manager 

Cor.  West  and  Green  Street 


E.    ALBERTS,    THE    SHOE    MAN 

FOUNTAIN     PENS 
A     FULL     LINE 


Cards    Engraved    in    Latest    Styles 


BRIDGMAN    &    LYMAN 
108  Main  Street 


JULIA  B.  CAHILL 

WOMEN'S 
WEAR . . . 

NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 


European    Plan,     $1.50    up 

A  hotel  noted  for   its   home-like   atmosphere 

On  the  approved  list  of  Smith  College 

THE    DRAPER 

Northampton's     Leading;     H  otel 

EUROPEAN    PLAN 
WM.    M.   KIMBALL,   Proprietor 
Northampton,    Mass. 

HARRY    ASTMANN 

Correct  Apparel  for 

Women  and  Misses 

MAIN   STREET,    NORTHAMPTON 


Sport  Coats  of  Reversible  Leather 

Special  $42.50 


PLAID   SPORT   SKIRTS 

$12.50  to  $26.50 


Wonderful  Collection  of  Evening  Gowns 
$25.00  to   $75.00 


H.    E.    BICKNELL 


NORTHAMPTON 


SOME  OF  THE  SEASONABLE  THINGS 
THAT  YOU'LL    FIND    AT    BICKNELL'S 

The  Latest  Footwear  Wool  Hose  Silk  Hose 

A  very  special  bargain  in  Coat  Sweaters 

Fine  Silk  Mufflers  Snug  Wool  Mufflers 

Mark  Cross  Gloves  "Comfy"   Felt  Slippers 

Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs  Keiser  Cravats 

j 

A  Store  Patronized  for  Years  by  Smith  College  Students 


H 

158  Main  St. 


EI.     BICKNELL 


Northampton,  Mass. 


SHOES 


AND 

HOSIERY 


OF 


Exclusive  College  Footwear 


FLEMING'S    BOOT   SHOP 
QUALITY    and    FASHION         211  Main  Street,  Northampton 


especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  Smith  College 
students 

Reasonably  Priced 


THOMAS    S.    CHILDS 

INCORPORATED 
275    High    Street,    Holyoke,    Mass. 


G  I  FT    SHOP 


THE     NEW    AND    BEAUTIFUL 


HOTEL    BRIDGWAY 

Bridge    Street    and     Broadway 

SPRINGFIELD,     MASS. 


The  most   modern   Hotel   in   the   vicinity 
for   beauty,   comfort   and   efficient  service 

Business  Men's   Lunch,    12   to   2.30,   75c. 
Dinner   6   to   8.30,    ftl.50 

Informal  dancing   every   evening   from 
10  o'clock   to   midnight 

Excellent   music   by   the   noted   Bridgway   Orchestra 


George  A.  Leonard, 


Vice  Pres.  and  General  Manager 


BOYDEN'S 


196  Main  Street 


Tel.  33 


Special  Attention  to  Dinner  Parties 


and  Luncheons 


Open  8  a.  m.  to  9.  p. 


m. 


McCALLUM'S 

For  many  years  this  establishment 
has  stood  for  quality,  workman- 
ship and  style.  It  was  founded 
on  quality,  developed  by  quality 
and  is  now  established  on  quality 

McCALLUM'S 


W.     8C     W. 

WARREN  8C  WATT  TO1        GARAG] 


Everything  Electrical 

179  Main  Street,        -       Northampton 
Telephone  126 

The  Burnham  School   for  Girls 

Northampton,   Massachusetts 
Founded  by  Mary  A.  Burnham  in  1877 


Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress 


Entrance  Main  Street 
Opposite     City    Hall 


FORD   SERVICE  STATIOI 


STORAGE 


Telephone  439- 


SPALDING    SPORTS 
SPECIALTY    SHOP 


SPORT    WEAR    FOR 

YOUNG     LADIES 

Besides  the  implements  and 
equipment  for  every  athletic 
sport 


A.   G.   SPALDING   &   BROTHERS 

523    Fifth   Ave 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

T.     ONO    8c    COMPANY 

DEALERS     IN 

Japanese   and 


Paddock  Tailoring  Co. 

CLEANERRS 

AND 

DYERS 

261  Main  Street,  =  Northampton,  Mass. 

Telephone  lOOT-W 
Residence  Tel.  1198-K 

Scalp  Treatment  Shampooing 

SCHULTZ,     Inc. 

Marcel  Waving  Manicuring 


PLYMOUTH     INN 

323  Main  St.  Northampton,  Mass. 


Chinese   Goods  DR  MAUDE  G- WILLIAMS 


14  Center  Street,  Northampton 


REGISTERED    PHYSICIAN 
OSTEOPATH 


Telephone   1  353-W 


Bement  Buildin 


g 


78  Main  Street 


NORTHAMPTON 


fl.  %  Ingram  $c  Co. 


I 


SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


AN    UNUSUAL    STORE 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Showing  of 

APPAREL    and     FURS 

OF    QUALITY 
ESPECIALLY    FEATURING 

SMART   STYLES   for   Young   Women  j 

j 


ACADEMY   OF   MUSIC 

SEASON     [920 


OPEN    EVERY    NIGHT 


MUSIC  DRAMA  COMEDY 


IMAGINE    ONE    OF 

THESE    WITH    YOUR 

PRETTIEST    GOWN 


French    Bead    Necklaces 

Brazilian    Butterfly    Lockets 
Sterling    Silver    and 

Enameled    Brooches 


CHARLES  HALL,  Inc. 
The  Hall  Building 

SAMUEL    SOCKUT 

•Tailor    and    Furrier 

Ladies'  Suits,  Coats  and  Skirts  made  to  order 

Steam  and  Dry  Cleaning  and  Pressing 
Garments  Remodeled  in 

Latest  Ideas  and  Fashions 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 

10  Center  Street,         -         Northampton,  Mass. 

Telephone  1527-W 


HILL   BROTHERS 

Corticelli  Yarns 
Couch  Covers 
Window  Draperies 


H0ME=MADE    GOODIES 

AT   OUR 

HOME    LUNCHEONETTE 

TRY    THEM 


BECKMANN'S    CANDY    SHOP 

AND 

SODA     FOUNTAIN 


ART    PILGRIMAGE    TO    EUROPE 

Under  HENRY  TURNER  BAILEY 
Director   of   the   Cleveland    School   of   Art 


Inspiring  leadership,  priceless  first-hand  expe- 
rience of  the  great  masters  of  color,  the  great 
sculptors,  the  great  builders.  Thirty-seven  days  in 
Italy,  wonderful  scenery  in  Switzerland,  the  best 
of  France  and  England,  the  American  battlefields. 


Intercollegiate  Tours,        .        .      Boston.  Mass. 
OI11ANA   BAILEY,   39   West  Street 

Northampton,   Mass. 

I_A  MBIE'S 

We  specialize  in   the   following  merchan- 
dise for  College  Girls: 

Corsets,  Brassiers, 
Silk  Underwear, 
Blouses,  Silks, 

Dress  Trimmings, 

Neckwear,  Hosiery, 
Draperies,  Coats 

and  Suits 


We  are  the  authorized  agents  for 
"Betty  Wales"  Dresses, 

Lewandoes  Dye  House, 

and  McCall's  Patterns. 


J,     EI.     LAMBIE    &,     CO. 
92  Main  Street 


C.    N.    FITTS 


FIRST 


We  buy  Student  Furnishings,  Willow  Chairs,  Desks 
Tables,  Bookcases,  Rugs,  etc.,  for  CASH 


SECOND 


We  store  College    Furnishings   in    a    Brick    Ware- 
house.    Goods  insured  if  so  desired 


THIRD 


We  refinish,  repair,  enamel  or  decorate   furniture. 
We  repair  and  clean  Rugs  and  Draperies 

LET     US     GIVE     YOU     ESTIMATES 


C.    N.    FITTS 
Complete    House    Furnisher 

NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 


The  Smith  College  Monthly  is  published  at  Northampton, 
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Northampton. 

Contributions  may  be  left  in  the  Monthly  box,  outside 
Room  11,  Seelye  Hall.  Articles  designed  for  literary  depart- 
ments for  a  particular  issue  must  be  submitted  by  the  nine- 
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THE  NEW  TIME 

MARIAN  RUBINS 

When  1920  was  younger  in  College  she  thought  that  she 
would  bring  in  the  New  Time.  A  splendid  sophomore  year, 
consciousness  that  we  had  within  us  quick,  pushing  thoughts, 
and  the  serene  audacity  that  comes  from  doing  a  very  little 
and  doing  it  rather  well — these  things  were  enough  to  give  us 
that  hope.  Surely  the  New  Time  was  near  and  its  tremendous 
beginnings  would  be  seen  almost  immediately  after  the  open- 
ing of  fall   term.     Those   who  had   gone   before   were   well 
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enough — honorable  all — but  life  in  its  fulness  was  still  to 
come.     The  class  of  1920  would  usher  it  in and  has  not. 

I  think  we  never  told  ourselves  precisely  what  we  expected 
the  New  Time  to  be.  It  included  study  of  course,  brilliant, 
penetrating,  exhaustive,  and  a  certain  amount  of  good  writing, 
acting,  singing,  debating.  And  all  the  while  we  were  to  be 
mulling  over  a  few  questions  that  had  caught  our  minds,  ques- 
tions put  by  the  newspapers  or  by  our  friends.  We  meant  it 
to  be,  in  both  scholarship  and  art,  a  time  of  fuller,  keener  in- 
tellectual life  than  Smith  had  seen,  though  we  should  have 
found  it  impossible  to  say  so  and  merely  remarked  ambigu- 
ously, "We're  good,  you  know." 

It  is  well  that  the  last  two  years  of  College  are  ones  of 
soberer  work,  of  ranging  thought,  of  criticism.  One  finds 
humour  and  the  quiet  eye  and  sees  that  one  is  far  indeed  from 
the  desired  attainment.  The  old  quick  hearty  scorn  of  stupid- 
ity about  us  is  matched  by  recognition  of  something  very  like 
stupidity  that  we  have  seen*within  us.  Study  shows  itself  a 
discipline  as  well  as  a  glory,  and  a  very  little  excellence  is  hard 
to  win.  On  the  edge  of  our  Senior  June  we  are  driven  to  say 
that  we  didn't  at  all  do  what  we  had  intended.  But  does  that 
prove  our  intentions  silly  or  vain  ?     Kipling's  Bandar-Log 

"sit  in  a  branchy  row, 

Thinking  of  beautiful  things  we  know, 
Dreaming  of  deeds  that  we  mean  to  do, 
All  complete  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Now  we  are  going  to — never  mind! 
Brother  thy  tail  hangs  down  behind. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  monkey-kind." 

And  of  undergraduates,  we  add,  instantly  comprehending  the 
situation.  We  behave  in  just  that  way.  We  plan  greatly,  and 
then — "scumfish  through  the  pines." 

Our  hope  stands  unfulfilled.  Are  we  to  conclude  then,  that 
the  New  Time  will  never  come  ?  Not  necessarily,  I  think.  If 
one  can  show  that  a  frustrated  hope  was  based  upon  an  inade- 
quate intellectual  grasp  of  the  facts  conditioning  its  fulfillment 
then  its  frustration  argues  not  against,  but  strongly  for  a 
more  reasonable  hope. 
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It  is  not  difficult  now  to  see  that  our  undergraduate  plans — 
half-spoken,  spontaneous,  ardent  things  things  that  they 
were — were  not  well  founded.  For  one  thing — we  quite  un- 
derrated the  work  involved.  And  for  another — we  did  not 
take  a  clear  look  at  the  difficulties  in  our  way.  Learning  by 
bits  how  great  is  the  work,  seeing  the  difficulties  more  and 
more  clearly,  for  they  are  being  analysed  at  every  turn,  I  can 
find  room  for  reasonable  hope  that  the  New  Time  will  come — 
to  the  College,  and  to  the  world. 

I  find  two  grounds  for  this  hope.  First,  in  very  definite 
prospects  of  attention  to  some  of  the  difficulties  that  hinder 
its  coming.  Undergraduates,  though  they  have  not  gone  far 
as  yet,  seem  determined  to  clear  the  academic  life  of  many 
cluttering  "outside  activities."  On  the  part  of  administration 
and  faculty  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  leave  the  fallacious 
ground  of  "college  for  the  average  student"  for  the  better  one 
of  "the  best  we  can  give  to  the  best."  And,  finally,  the  public 
conscience  has  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the 
able  teacher  at  least  financial  recognition,  and  the  consciences 
of  institutions  to  the  necessity  of  providing  more  teachers  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  increasing  numbers  of  students. 
The  funds  that  are  being  raised  this  year  by  nearly  all  of  the 
colleges  should  bear  good  fruit  if  they  are  well  managed,  and 
the  plans  for  their  management  seem  for  the  most  part  to  be 
of  the  best.  So  much  for  the  difficulties  in  the  colleges.  In 
the  world  at  large  they  are,  of  course,  tremendously  more 
serious.  Men  who  had  hoped  for  peace,  for  a  league  of 
nations,  for  spiritual  regeneration  following  the  war,  have 
suffered  disillusionment,  and  find  themselves  faced  instead 
with  practical  problems  that  seem  almost  insuperable.  Neces- 
sity demands  attention  to  these  problems,  but  we  are  far  from 
being  sure  that  they  will  be  well  met,  that  men  will  soon  be 
prosperous  again  with  free  energies  to  devote  to  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake.  Without  a  measure  of  such  freedom  from 
economic  want  there  can  be  no  Renaissance.  Hope  on  this 
ground  is  seriously  tempered,  then,  but  at  least  in  the  col- 
leges, the  prospects  are  good  for  a  meeting  of  the  more  im- 
mediate difficulties,  and  what  better  place  could  there  be  for 
the  first  coming  of  the  wholesome  intellectual  ferment. 
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But  there  must  be  more  than  a  "hindrance  of  the  hin- 
drances" to  the  best  life.  My  second  ground  for  hope  lies  in 
evidence  of  a  growing  enthusiasm,  and  a  spreading  enthusiasm 
for  knowledge  and  creative  work  per  se.  Vocational  education 
is  an  easy  and  obvious  retort,  but  I  think  not  a  fair  one,  be- 
cause its  success  in  its  own  sphere  does  not  make  it  a  sub- 
stitute for  more  liberal  culture.  Where  is  the  evidence  of 
which  I  have  spoken?  Not  in  the  numbers  of  students,  for 
many  of  them  seem  to  be  profiting  little ;  not  in  the  work  they 
do,  that  is  not  exceptional.  The  evidence  is  indeed  somewhat 
slender  and  elusive,  some  of  the  most  valuable  bits  of  it  caught 
from  the  tone  of  conversation  or  of  the  press,  rather  than 
from  fact  or  explicit  statement.  Respect  for  the  college  grad- 
uate may  be  misinformed  but  at  least  it  argues  interest  in  the 
things  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  engaged.  In- 
creased enrollment  is  impressive  in  that  some  of  it  represents 
an  increased  number  of  families  who  are  sending  students  at 
more  or  less  severe  sacrifice  because  of  their  belief  in  the 
worth  of  four  years  of  study.  And  there  is  some  real  en- 
thusiasm among  students.  Plans  for  Oxford,  Cambridge,  uni- 
versities in  Spain  or  for  further  work  in  this  country  argue 
that,  while  the  renewed  interest  in  teaching  is  far  more  than 
a  reaction  to  the  talk  of  making  the  profession  more  attractive. 
All  this  falls  short  of  the  great  joyous  and  irresistible  sweep 
of  enthusiasm  that  we  look  for  in  our  New  Time,  but  it  points 
the  way. 

The  dream  of  its  coming  seems  not  altogether  futile.  We 
have  learned  not  to  set  a  date,  learned  that  devotion  must  be 
to  the  matter  in  hand  and  that  in  such  devotion  there  is  satis- 
faction, but  we  are  not  to  be  denied  the  hope  of  finer  fruition 
than  we  have  seen. 


LEAVING  IN  JUNE 

HELEN  HUNT  WALKER 

I. 

AUTUMN 

Across  the  valley-land  the  soft  lights  shine, 

Opaquely  yellow,  like  the  lantern-glow 

Of  winter  cherries.     Rustling,  sleepy  sounds 

On  lazy  little  autumn  breezes  blow; 

And  make  you  feel  that  Hallow'een  and  elves 

Must  be  at  work  in  dark  fields  there  below. 

II. 

WINTER 

The  world  sleeps  white,  tonight  the  lights  are  red 
And  warm  like  hearth-fires;  and  they  cluster  low, 
For  close  above  them  hang  the  dim  dark  hills. 
The  crisp  night-sounds  seem  footsteps  on  the  snow; 
And  through  the  bare,  black  branches  of  the  elm, 
I  almost  feel  the  winter  moon's  cold  glow. 

III. 

SPRING 

In  spring  the  elm  is  darkly  green,  and  holds 

Dim  lacy  branches  to  the  deep  blue  sky 

I  watch  the  twinkling  lights  and  dusky  hills, 

For  only  they  may  stay  awake,  as  I, 

To  feel  the  soft  night  wind,  and  hear  its  song 

Of  moist,  dark  earth  and  green  things  pushing  high. 

IV. 

AND  SUMMER? 

Just  dimly  light  it  is  tonight,  and  I 
Lean  out  my  window  toward  the  valley  still ; 
And  envy  so  those  friendly  lights  that  stay 
To  watch  the  summer  steal  along  the  hill; 
And  wonder  how  it  looks  when  I  am  gone, 
The  window  closed,  and  dust  upon  the  sill. 
369 


BEAUTY 

JUDITH   MATLACK 

The  atmosphere  of  business  which  permeated  the  old-fash- 
ioned offices  of  the  Anderson  Shipping  Company,  Incorporated, 
had  always  fascinated  Pierce  Loyall,  but  somehow,  he.  missed 
that  indefinite  personal  touch  he  longed  for.  Nowhere  did  he 
find  a  recognition  of  his  personality  as  other  than  the  junior 
partner  of  the  Anderson  Shipping  Company,  Incorporated, — 
the  sharp-eyed,  stern-voiced  "boss"  who  never  said  "please" 
or  "thank  you,"  unless  he  meant  it,  which  was  seldom. 

He  glanced  out  the  window  to  the  Broadway  life  some  fifteen 
stories  below.  It  was  a  faint-colored,  misty  day.  A  hint  of 
sea-air  had  forced  its  way  from  the  Batteiy  to  lose  itself 
among  the  fumes  of  the  hot  city.  It  strengthened  one  moment 
or  the  next  to  exhilarate  the  nostrils  of  a  few  sea-thirsty  souls 
who  reared  and  sniffed  and  thought  of  oiled  slickers  and  chop- 
ping waves  and  drooped  disheartened  to  the  level  of  their  roll- 
topped  desks.  The  fog  had  a  softening  effect  on  the  teeming 
abyss.  It  veiled  the  crass  reality  with  a  kind  of  mystery,  it 
deadened  the  distinguishable  sounds  to  indistinguishable  mur- 
murs. It  made  life  more  suggestive  than  actual  and  Pierce 
Loyall  mused  to  himself  for  the  thousandth  time  of  late: 
"Beautiful ! — beautiful ! — Heavens,  this  will  never  do !  why — 
I'm  a  business-man.  What  have  I  got  to  do  with  beauty? 
Bosh !  Miss  Sunders,  the  report  on  the  Cummins  and  Delaware 
Line  of  this  fall."  A  moment  later,  his  head  bowed  over  page 
110  of  the  heavy  ledger,  he  gazed  unseeingly  at  the  figured 
page  before  him:  "The  Santalira,  grounded  September 
eleventh  on  shoals  off  South  Shore,  South  County.  See  village 
of  Gallilee.  Damage  estimated  September  thirteenth,  to  be 
verified  and  re-stated  with  further  estimation  within  the  week, 
notably  September  thirteenth.  Commissioned  to  Howard 
Eastman." 

"I'm  all  tired  out,"  observed  Loyall  to  the  glass  inner-door  of 
his  private  office.     "By  Jove,  I  need  a  vacation !" 

370 
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"Vacation!"  croaked  the  door,  whining  a  little  on  its  hinges. 
"What  do  you  call  the  two  weeks  you  spent  last  August  chas- 
ing golf-balls  through  the  Adirondacks?" 

"Rot!"  said  Loyall  and  rising,  he  slammed  the  door  shut. 

"Business!  business!"  teased  the  green  window-shade,  flap- 
ping viciously  at  the  strong  sea-breeze  which  swept  through 
the  six-inch  opening  and  circled  slowly  around  with  a  few 
sheets  of  Loyall's  private  correspondence. 

"Bosh!"  snorted  Loyall,  and  he  snapped  the  window-shade 
into  place  but  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  fresh  draught,  feeling 
its  moisture  cling  to  his  blowing  hair.  The  current  died  sud- 
denly, an  odor  of  strong  petrol,  of  varnished  floors,  of  shoe- 
blacking  and  printers'  ink  took  its  place  and  Loyall  concen- 
trated on  the  "Santalira." 

"Miss  Sunders!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Tell  young  Eastman  to  come  here  a  minute,  will  you?" 

"Mr.  Eastman  is  not  here  yet,  sir." 

"Not  here!" 

"No  sir,  but  he  may  be,  any  minute." 

"Any  minute!     He's  been  late  twice,  now." 

"He's  not  been  well  lately,  sir." 

"Ridiculous!  Just  because  evrybody  except  Judson  likes 
that  young  cub,  I'm  not  going  to  show  partiality.  Send  him 
to  me  the  minute  he  comes,  do  you  hear?" 

"Yes,  sir."  The  typist  adjusted  her  fan-shaped  six-dollar 
comb  and  straightened  the  clocks  on  her  silken  ankles. 

Ten  minutes  later,  Loyall  frowned  ominously  at  the  heavy- 
eyed,  white-faced  youth  who  leaned  against  his  desk  and  fin- 
gered an  envelope  with  nervous  fingers. 

"Not  feeling  too  fit  today,  eh?"  said  Loyall,  finally. 

"I'm  a  little  under  the  weather,"  murmured  the  boy  indis- 
tinctly and  he  hurried  on.  "I'm  due  to  report  on  the  Santa- 
lira  tomorrow.  Just  on  my  way  to  the  train,  you  know.  I've 
made  all  the  arrangements,  Mr.  Loyall,  and  I'll  give  you  the 
final  estimate  in  the  morning." 

"You  will,  will  you?  You  aren't  fit  to  look  me  in  the  face 
this  morning,  to  say  nothing  of  handling  a  business  proposi- 
tion.    Go  home  to  bed!" 
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"Oh  I  say,  Mr.  Loyall!"  Loyall  glanced  up  quickly  at  a 
strange  note  in  the  boy's  voice.  "That's  out  of  the  question. 
It's  impossible  for  me  to  change  my  plans.  I've  just  got  to 
go  today !" 

"I  think  not,"  said  Loyall.  "We'll  hand  over  your  commis- 
sion to  Judson  today,  young  man.  You  take  the  time  off  to 
think  over  the  good  time  you  had  last  night  and  perhaps  you'll 
feel  better  tomorrow."     The  boy  did  not  move. 

"You've  made  a  mistake,  Mr.  Loyall.  This  isn't  what  you 
think  it  is,"  he  said  steadily.  "I — I've  had  a  kind  of — nervous 
crisis  lately  and  it's  been  hard  going.     You — " 

"Miss  Sunders,  kindly  take  this. . .  Good  morning,  Eastman. 
Tell  Judson  I'd  like  to  see  him  please." 

"Mr.  Loyall,"  insisted  the  tired  young  voice.  "Listen  here, 
please  sir  I've — I've  got  to  have  the  commission  on  that  parti- 
cular report.  You  don't  understand  but — you  mustn't  send 
anyone  else.  You — you  can't!  I  did  it  before  and  I've  got  to 
do  it  now.  If  you  want  to  take  it  out  of  me  on  account  of  my 
being  late  this  morning  and  yesterday,  do  it  on  my  next  com- 
mission or  my  next  ten,  if  you  want — but  not  on  this  one — " 

"Good  morning,  Eastman!" 

"Mr.  Loyall,  as  a  personal  favor,  I  ask  you  to  defer  this  in- 
vestigation until  you  consider  me  fit  to  undertake  it.  Oh, 
you've  got  to!"     Loyall  swung  around  in  his  chair. 

"Not  another  word  from  you !" 

"Then — "  the  pallor  of  the  boy's  face  had  increased  to  a 
dead  white.  "For  God's  sake,  don't  send  Judson.  He's — he's 
not  a  gentleman,  Mr.  Loyall  and  you  know  it." 

"Not  a — what  the  devil  has  that  got  to  do  with  it,  Eastman? 
Look  here,  you  and  Judson  are  in  line  for  the  same  promotion. 
If  you  think  that  by  running  him  down — " 

"Oh  leave  that  out  of  this.  Judson  may  have  every  damn 
commission  he  can  lay  hands  on  as  far  as  I'm  concerned — ex- 
cept this  one.  But — "  he  tottered  dizzily  and  Loyall  shoved  the 
straight-backed  chair  against  him. 

"Better  sit  down,"  he  said,  not  unkindly.  "What's  your 
trouble,  Eastman?     Out  with  it!" 

"Give  me  that  commission  or  enter  that  ship  as  dead  loss !"' 

"Out  of  the  question,  Eastman !     You  must  be  crazy !" 
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"Put  it  off  until  next  week!" 

"Impossible.     It  must  be  attended  to  today." 

"And — and  not — by  me?"  Loyall  tapped  thoughtfully  on 
his  desk. 

"All  right,"  he  said  at  length.     "Go  ahead!" 

"Go  ahead !"  Eastman  repeated  in  a  strained  whisper.  No, 
it's  too  late.," — I  thought  I  could  see  it  through  but  I  can't. 
I  don't — dare!"  He  slumped  into  a  heap  on  the  varnished- 
smelling  floor.  He  was  unconscious  when  Loyall  left  the 
office  after  half-an-hour. 

"When  he  comes  around,  tell  him  I've  undertaken  the  thing 
myself,  will  you  ?"  he  said  and  as  he  spoke,  he  felt  an  ominous 
unrest  and  heaviness  of  heart. 

Six  hours  later,  he  descended  from  the  rumbling  branch- 
railroad  at  the  dingy  station  of  Kingdale  which  was  the  near- 
est he  could  get  to  his  destination  by  rail.  The  evening  gas 
lamps  shone  dizzily  through  the  fog  and  a  lone  Ford  leaned 
dejectedly  against  the  station-platform,  panting  breathlessly. 
Its  owner,  a  lanky  individual  with  stupid,  short-sighted  eyes 
peered  at  him  from  behind  the  wind-shield. 

"Take  yer  somewheres  ?"  he  offered. 

"Yes,  take  me  to  Gallilee!"  said  Loyall,  shrinking  inwardly 
from  contact  with  the  ill-kept  vehicle. 

"Gallilee!"  The  man's  jaw  dropped  two  inches  and  his 
eyes  blinked  incredulously.  "Guy!  Some  drive,  mister. 
Can't  get  near'n  two  miles  off,  road's  too  sandy.  Don't  nobody 
go  there  now  sence  the  fishermen  quit  and  the  Lord  knows  I 
don't  blame  'em. .  It's  a  queer  business  and  what  you  city  fel- 
lers has  got  to  do  with  it  makes  it  dam'  funny,  I  says.  Young 
man  come  down  here  two  days  ago  and  got  me  to  druv  him 
over.  When  he  come  back  the  next  day,  he  looked  something 
terrible — " 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  interrupted  Loyall  uneasily. 
"I'm  in  a  hurry.  The  flow  of  conversation  stopped  short  and 
the  silence  seemed  almost  hostile.  Loyall  lowered  himself  in- 
to the  clammy  seat  and  with  a  gasp,  the  Ford  bounded  off. 

For  a  stretch  of  four  miles,  the  road  was  fairly  good  and 
Loyall  felt  a  kind  of  contentment  as  the  low-lying  landscape 
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slipped  away,  the  lighted  farm-house  windows  gleaming  cheer- 
fully in  the  dusk  and  other  machines  rattling  by  from  time  to 
time.  Presently,  the  car  slowed  up  and  with  the  familiar 
churning  sound  of  any  Ford  at  low  speed,  it  rounded  a  sudden 
corner  and  dove  into  a  rutty  cart-path.  They  seemed  to  have 
entered  a  dead  and  different  world.  High  banks  topped  by 
thick  clumps  of  bushes  lined  the  road-side  and  concentrated 
the  noise  of  their  progress  to  a  tiny  roar.  The  sound  was  sud- 
denly dissipated  as  they  emerged  as  if  from  a  tunnel  and 
Loyall  could  hardly  restrain  a  gasp  of  dismay  as  he  heard  an 
odd  swish  against  the  mud-guards  and  perceived  that  they 
were  sloshing  through  a  flooded  marsh-land  with  all  around 
and  above  and  below  them  a  mysterious  muffled  roar  as  of  an 
inhuman  motion  going  on  and  on  at  an  indefinite  distance. 
Again,  for  no  apparent  reason,  he  had  a  strange  pang  of  rest- 
lessness, a  premonition  of  something  uncanny  that  terrified 
him  for  its  very  lack  of  cause. 

"High  tide!"  shouted  the  man  beside  him.  "Been  a  heavy 
surf  here  lately!"  Loyall  nodded  mutely.  The  human  voice 
reassured  him,  but  when  out  of  the  shadowy  distance  arose  an 
unearthly  moan,  a  slowly  increasing  wail  of  anguish  which 
quavered  and  throbbed  away  into  the  constant  monotone  of 
the  ocean,  he  moved  nervously  and  knocked  over  his  bag. 

"Fog  horn!  Them  thing's  ud  drive  me  looney  if  I  lived  in 
these  parts!"  nodded  his  neighbor  as  he  guided  the  dripping 
wheels  into  a  sifting  mass  of  sand.  "Can't  go  no  further, 
Mister.  Keep  straight  on  ahead  and  you'll  come  out  all  right. 
Hope  you'll  find  what  you're  lookin' for.  Five  dollars!"  Loy- 
all produced  the  sum  without  a  murmur  and  had  a  momen- 
tary impulse  to  offer  this  lone  human  being  a  hundred  for  his 
companionship  through  the  dreary  waste  ahead.  "Hold  on!" 
he  shouted  hoarsely,  as  with  a  determined  sound  in  its  back 
wheels,  the  Ford  jerked  around  and  started  resolutely  for- 
ward. It  only  chugged  cheerfully  away  and  Loyall  was  left 
alone.  The  inexplicable  sensation  of  uneasiness  returned 
with  doubled  intensity  as  he  set  out  on  his  way.  Ahead  of 
him  in  those  hollow,  resounding  depths,  Something  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  Something  strange  and  foreboding.  Occasionally 
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the  feeling  of  mild  curiosity  with  which,  he  assured  himself,  he 
had  started  on  this  mission,  pricked  through  his  consciousness. 
His  thoughts  were  intense  and  vivid,  leaping  from  image  to 
image,  from  past  to  present,  taking  note  of  the  now  distin- 
guishable sound  of  the  breakers,  confusing  the  whiteness  of 
young  Eastman's  face  with  Judson's  loud  laugh,  recalling 
again  and  again  stray  phrases :  "He's  not  a  gentleman. .  You've 
got  to  let  me. . .  I  don't  dare.  . .  "  A  strong  whiff  of  sea-air 
stung  his  nostrils,  seeming  to  bridge  like  thought  the  many 
miles  and  the  many  hours  between  him  and  his  office  on  lower 
Broadway  and  the  brief  moments  of  that  very  morning  when 
he  had  felt  the  sea-moisture  settle  on  his  hair.  An  imminence 
of  that  rushing,  all-pervading  motion  warned  him  that  he  was 
approaching  its  source.  His  feet  staggered  over  an  expanse 
of  rounded  pebbles,  pushed  their  way  through  a  drift  of  clogg- 
ing sand  and  brought  him  suddenly  face  to  face — with  the 
vastness  of  a  whispering,  foaming  wilderness  of  water.  He 
paused  a  moment  to  listen.  It  sounded  paradoxically  like  a 
never-ceasing  shout  of  "Hushshsh!  Hushshsh!"  Back  and 
forth  the  white  lines  of  crashing  breakers  crossed  and  re- 
crossed,  melted  into  seething  cataracts,  swirled  and  eddied 
among  the  rattling  stones.  Against  the  colorless  sky,  lumi- 
nous with  the  indirect  radiance  of  a  clouded  full-moon  showed 
the  black  silhouettes  of  two  shacks  huddled  together  at  the  top 
of  a  grassy  dune,  a  long  outline  of  rocks  piled  into  the  suck- 
ing water  and,  pounding  ceaselessly  up  and  down  amidst  the 
wash  of  the  waves,  the  shapeless  mass  of  timber  which  had 
brought  him  to  this  scene  of  desolation. 

A  gnawing  terror  seized  him  as  he  stood  alone  with  the 
elements  of  wind  and  water  struggling  for  expression.  Who 
was  he  to  face  these  forces  in  his  tawdry  clothes  of  silk  and 
wool  and  tweed  through  which  he  seemed  to  feel  the  gale 
against  his  naked  body?  What  meant  his  face  and  hands  of 
silly  human  flesh,  his  feet  over  which  the  gritting  sand  closed 
hungrily,  the  very  breath  which  he  drew?  A  numbness  crept 
over  him,  stiffened  his  fingers,  weakened  his  knees.  His 
thoughts  seemed  to  slide  over  nameless  reaches  of  imagination 
and  to  cling  frantically  to  images  of  absurd  common-places  as 
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if  afraid  to  lose  its  hold  on  them  lest  his  reason  slip.  He 
brushed  the  moisture  from  his  face  for  the  mere  reassurance 
of  something  human.  He  took  out  his  watch  and  felt  in  his 
pocket  for  the  touch  of  a  few  man-made  coins,  an  unused  trans- 
fer, a  ring  of  keys.  The  jangling  of  the  metal  gave  him  a 
vague  sense  of  half-security  and  he  held  the  ring  firmly  in  his 
hands  as  if  mooring  himself  to  sanity  by  the  contact.  Slowly,, 
he  turned  toward  the  lifeless  shanties  but  a  stealthy  sound  be- 
hind him  and  a  sensation  as  of  something  cold  and  intangible 
closing  around  his  feet  made  him  start  forward  panic-stricken. 
A  wave  had  slipped  up,  surrounded  him  with  its  icy  foam  and 
melted  away  into  the  shadows.  He  ran  with  the  tragic  speed 
of  the  pursued  over  the  hard  beach,  stumbling  across  a  bar  of 
stones,  tottering  through  an  endless  stretch  of  heavy  sand  un- 
til he  reached  a  flight  of  ricketty  wooden  steps.  The  tiny 
frame  building  shook  under  his  tread.  As  he  reached  the  top 
there  was  a  creak  and  a  click.  A  wave  of  heavy  perfume 
drifted  toward  him  and  was  gone.  He  gazed  fascinated  at 
the  wooden  barrier  and  at  the  window  beside  it,  which  began 
to  glow.  Without  hesitation,  he  knocked  and  started  as  the 
door  gave  under  his  touch  and  swung  back.  A  candle  glued 
in  its  own  wax  to  a  saucer  stood  on  a  table  covered  with  a  red 
cloth.  A  girl  sat  beside  it  with  her  chin  in  her  hands.  Her 
hair  was  knotted  loosely  up  and  fell  in  close-meshed  strands  of 
tarnished  gold.  Her  fair  skin  was  stretched  very  close  over 
the  frame  of  her  face  so  that  there  were  no  shadows  of  wrin- 
kles to  mar  her  colorful  girlishness.  She  looked  at  him  with- 
out speaking  ,without  smiling.  The  ready  words  died  on  his 
lips.  He  stammered  a  few  broken  phrases  about  the  Santa- 
lira  and  wondered  if  she  could  direct  him  to  some  place  for 
the  night. 

"There  is  no  place  but  here,"  she  said.  "I  live  here  always — 
alone.  The  fishermen  do  not  like  me.  I  make  them  unhappy. 
I  make  everyone  who  comes  near  me  unhappy.  I  do  not  mean 
to,  I  do  not  even  realize  it  but  it  always  happens.  The  young 
man  who  came  last  week  for  the  SantaMra  said  that  he 
would  come  again  but  no  one  ever  does.  I  see  you  have  come 
instead.     Well,  I  am  sorry  for  you." 
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"He — he  was  ill,"  said  Loyall.  The  flower-like  fragrance 
stole  over  him  like  ether,  the  girl's  exquisite  face  intoxicated 
him  and  in  the  train  of  his  passion,  that  nameless  uneasiness 
descended,  crushing  him  with  a  mental  grief.  The  emotion 
of  fear  which  had  driven  him  from  the  world  behind  him  was 
still  the  fear  of  force  but  the  wind  and  the  waves  seemed  weak 
now.     The  force  was  his  own. 

"He  was  ill  because  he  was  unhappy,"  stated  the  girl  simply. 
"All  the  night  that  ho  was  here,  he  walked  on  the  beach  with 
the  wind  blowing  his  strength  away.  I  watched  him  from  the 
window  as  the  morning  came  because  I  was  afraid  he  would 
kill  himself.  I  suppose  he  did  not  dare  come  back.  I  am 
sorry  because  I  loved  him  very  much.  I  love  men  always  like 
brothers  but  men  do  not  like  that  kind  of  love.  It  is  very  sad. 
I  do  not  understand  it." 

"Who  are  you?  Why  are  you  here?"  faltered  Loyall  blindly. 
He  felt  for  the  door  behind  him  with  trembling  fingers  and 
watched  the  beauty  of  her  coloring  where  the  rose  of  her 
cheeks  paled  and  deepened  to  lavendar  beneath  her  eyes. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  answered.  "They  tell  me  many  things. 
The  fishermen  say  that  I  am  a  siren,  but  that  is  foolish,  I  think, 
when  I  mean  no  harm.  Others  who  know  a  great  deal,  say 
that  I  am  morbid  but  that  is  not  true  because  I  love  to  laugh 
and  sing.  Please  do  not  look  at  me  like  that.  You  are  very 
tired.     I  can  sleep  on  the  rocks  if  you  will  lie  down  here." 

"No— no,"  said  Loyall.  "No,  I— I  will  go  out."  The  rich 
scent  drifted  toward  him  as  she  rose.  There  was  a  whispering 
rustle  like  many  birds'  wings,  a  fluttering  sound  like  moving 
leaves.  He  saw  the  blue  veins  pulsing  in  her  temples  as  she 
watched  his  groping  confusion. 

"Yes,"  she  said.     "Good-bye." 

"Beautiful! — beautiful! — "  he  moved  in  a  daze  from  the 
door-step.  Out  into  the  night,  he  felt  his  way.  The  breakers 
rushed  noisely  around  the  rocks,  echoing  in  endless  chains 
among  the  caverns,  reverberating  with  slaps  and  hisses.  The 
spray  spattered  on  hard,  flat  spaces.  The  sea-wind  touched 
his  hair  with  its  moisture  and  in  the  ceaseless  throbbing  of 
motion,  there  was  an   under-current  of  melancholy,  an   in- 
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effable  sadness.  He  flung  himself  down  on  the  margin  of  the 
tumult  and  broke  into  uncontrolled  sobs. 

Little  by  little  during  the  weeks  that  followed,  the  wreck  of 
the  Santalira  broke  into  fragments  and  rode  in  on  the  tide. 
In  the  office  of  the  Anderson  Shipping  Company,  Incorporated, 
the  entry  on  page  110  of  the  ledger  was  cancelled  and  "Com- 
plete loss"  substituted  for  curious  eyes.  Young  Eastman  died 
not  long  after.  It  seemed  he  never  had  been  very  strong.  The 
Company  sent  a  tribute  of  white  roses  and  Judson  was  pro- 
moted to  the  higher  position  the  following  day.  Pierce  Loyall 
stood  often  at  he  window  on  days  when  the  sea-air  blew  strong 
from  the  Battery. 

"Beautiful! — beautiful!"  he  mused  and  shuddered. . .  "Miss 
Sunders,  will  you  take  this,  please. . .  " 


SONG 

DOROTHY   CRISWELL 

Moonlit  gold  on  a  misty  plain, 
Arching  trees  and  a  silvery  lane; 
I  saw  a  fairy  dance  a  doon, 
Fairy  shod  in  mystic  shoon. 

Trees  in  blossoms  all  of  lace, 
Flowers  with  moonshine  on  their  face; 
I  heard  a  fairy  call  a  doon, 
Out  of  a  window  in  the  moon. 

Sing  fairy,  dance  fairy,  down  a  silver  lane, 
Flowershine  and  moonshine  may  not  come  again! 


'TIS  FOLLY  TO  BE  WISE 

VIRGINIA  K.  HEINLEIN 
Characters 

Robert.  A  young  man,  about  twenty  six.  Rather  boyish  and 
fun  loving.  Also  practical  and  sensible.  Not  handsome 
but  healthy  and  active,  with  a  good  loud  laugh. 

Susan.  A  very  lovely  young  woman,  about  twenty-two. 
Makes  up  in  beauty  for  whatever  else  she  may  lack.  Takes 
her  first  born  so  seriously  that  her  sense  of  humor  is  often 
left  weak  and  gasping  for  life. 

Maude.  A  fresh-looking  younger  woman,  about  nineteen.  A 
quick-moving  unsatisfied  person.  Dressed  plainly  and 
neatly  but  not  mannishly.     Far  from  being  grown  up. 

Joey.     Promising  but  as  yet  indescribable. 

Scene.     A  small  comfortable  library  with  an  open  fireplace. 

Time.     April,  1919. 

{When  the  curtain  rises,  Robert  and  Susan  are  sitting  be- 
fore the  fire, — Robert  with  a  neivspaper  in  lap,  pipe  in  mouth, 
feet  on  small  stool, — Susan  is  mending  something  or  other.) 

Robert:  You  know,  Sue,  it's  awfully  good  to  see  you  for  a 
few  minutes  again.  The  kid  certainly  takes  up  a  lot  of  your 
time. 

Sue  :  I  know.  Then,  too,  I  had  to  get  ready  for  Maude.  The 
house  was  topsy  turvy. 

Robert  :  I'm  glad  she's  coming.     Funny  child — 

Sue:  Yes,  isn't  she?     Do  you  know,  Robert,  I  sometimes 
think  you  should  have  married  a  person  like  Maude. 
Robert    (Takes  pipe  out  of  mouth,  looks  at  it,  and  smiles 
amusedly.)     Heavens!     I?      What  would  I  have  done  with 
her? 

379 
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SUE:  Oh,  you  can  laugh,  but  down  in  your  heart  you  know 
that  she  is  the  most  efficient  person  in  the  world.  She's  man- 
aged our  family  ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Robert  :  Yes,  and  your  mother  says  it  takes  more  time  to  fig- 
ure out  minutes  and  seconds  and  steps  than  it  did  to  do  things 
in  the  good  old  way. 

Sue  :  Well,  anyhow,  there's  the  Red  Cross.  You  know  she's 
more  efficient  than  all  those  older  women — 

Robert  :  Yes,  how  many  boxes  were  sent  back  from  Head- 
quarters because  Maude  discovered  a  new  way  of  folding  band- 
ages that  took  less  time? 

Sue:  Well,  say  what  you  like,  cross  thing  that  you  are. 
Maude  is  more  capable  than  anyone  else  in  our  family.  Father 
says  she  has  a  man's  head. 


Robert  (aside)  0  Lord 


Sue:  She's  getting  along  just  wonderfully  in  college,  And  I 
do  so  want  to  see  her  to  talk  over  ever  so  many  things.  She 
sent  me  some  books. 

Robert:  Books? 

Sue:  Yes.  Psychology  books, — her  notes.  (Reaches  un- 
der table  and  brings  forth  two  or  three  bulky  brown  note- 
books.) All  efficiency  experts  should  know  something  about 
people,  you  know.     This  is  genetic  psychology. 

Robert:  What  is? 

Sue  :  Well,  it's — well,  it's  this  last  course  she's  taken. 

Robert:  I  see.     Interesting? 

Sue  :  Well,  it's  just  the  sort  of  thing  we  ought  to  know  now, 
with  Joey  getting  older  and  older — 

Robert  (Surprised)     Older  and  older? 

Sue  :  Yes.  Three  months  and  ten  days.  (Looks  sadly  at 
books.)  Robert,  We're  late.  We  should  have  made  the  ex- 
periments the  first  day  and  week. 
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Robert:  Now,  isn't  it  queer  we  didn't  think  about  making 
experiments  just  about  that  time. 

Sue  (who  isn't  always  appreciative.)  One  can't  begin  too 
soon.  All  the  books  say  so.  Even  now,  there  are  some  things 
we  shall  never  know  about  Joey,  whether  he  could  swing  by 
his  arms  the  first  hour,  or — 

Robert :  Swing  by  his  arms  the  first  hour?  Do  you  want  to 
ruin  him? 

Sue:  These  books  know  more  than  we  do,  Robert.  It  says 
right  here — 

Robert:  Well,  my  mother — 

Sue:  It  says  right  here, —  (Reads)  "The  child  is  born  with 
an  automatic  grasping  mechanism.  Dr.  Robinson  tested  the 
grasping  theory  on  sixty  babies  three  hours  after  birth  and 
found  that  all  could  swing  by  their  arms  from  a  slender  rod 
for  a  half  minute  at  a  time."  (Feeling  that  she  has  convinced 
even  Robert,  she  raises  her  head  triumphantly)     There! 

Robert  (shrugging  his  shoulders)  Of  course,  if  you  consider 
making  him  into  a  first  class  acrobat — 

Sue  (aggrievedly)  No  one  paid  any  attention  to  Joey  at 
first — 

Robert:  Well,  all  I  can  say  is, — if  a  doctor,  not  Doctor 
Robinson,  thank  heavens, — but  if  a  good  doctor,  and  two 
nurses  and  your  mother  weren't  enough  for  poor  Joey,  he 
ought  to  go  without  attention.  Shucks!  I  thought  I  never 
would  get  to  see  him. 

Sue  (Hastens  to  her  ally,  the  book)  But  no  one  noticed  his 
reactions  to  stimuli,  the  instinct  that  appeared,  and  the  reflex 
acts — (Reads  slowly  and  impressively)  "Wisdom  and  economy 
in  education  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
child." 

Robert:  Agreed,  agreed,  but  why  on  earth  begin  so  soon? 
Now  in  the  good  old  days — 
2 
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Sue: — Robert,  listen  to  me  a  moment.  (With  one  eye  on 
Robert  and  the  other  on  her  guide,  she  proceeds.)  The  child 
is  a  bundle  of  reflexes  and  instincts  with  the  ability  to  learn. 
Isn't  that  true  ? 

Robert:  Well  I  wouldn't  put  it  just  that  way,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument, — Go  on ! 

SUE:  Well,  in  order  to  teach  a  child  perfectly,  the  parents 
must  understand  the  nature  of  the  child.  They  must  study 
him  from  birth.  In  order  to  train  him  so  that  he  may  make 
the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  the  world,  the  education 
must  begin  at  birth.  That's  simple  enough.  {Hastily  reviews 
her  remarks  to  make  sure  they  are  logical).  Er — er — Study 
him,  educate  him,  at  one  and  the  same  time — 

Robert:  Hm! 

Sue  (Finds  something)  It  is  a  social  crime  not  to  give  the 
child  the  best  opportunities  and  advantages  possible.  Only 
by  doing  this  will  we  be  able  to  produce  ultimately  the  (stops 
to  turn  a  page.) 

Robert  :  The  what  ? 

Sue  (Looking  splendidly  ahead  into  the  next  million  years) 
the — Ideal  Man! 

Robert  (Gets  up  and  shakes  her  hand)  Good-bye,  my  dear, 
I  resign  in  favor  of  your  notepad.  Did  I  say  that  I  hadn't 
seen  you  for  some  time?  Well,  compared  to  the  brilliant  pros- 
pect ahead  of  me  now — 

S\TE  (lips  trembling)  Robert!  How  can  you  joke  so?  You 
know  it's  only  because  I'm  trying  to  do  my  best  for  Joey,  and 
— if — you  don't — help — me — 

Robert  (Patting  her  shoidder)  There,  there!  I  ivas  only 
joking.  Why,  I'll  do  anything.  I'll  let  Joey  swing  by  the 
curtain  rods  all  day  if  it  will  make  him  a  better  man  and  make 
you  any  happier.  (Sue  bursts  into  tears.)  Oh,  Sue,  darling, 
I'll  be  serious.  I'm  just  as  anxious  as  you  to  give  the  old  fel- 
low a  good  start.     You  know  that. 
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Sue  {Looking  up  and  smiling)    And — you  will  help  me? 
Robert  (kissing  her)     You  bet  I  will! 

Curtain  to  indicate  lapse  of  one  day. 


Same  scene — next  day — Sunday 

Robert:  Where's  Maude? 

Sue:  Upstairs. 

Robert:  Good  heavens!  You  didn't  leave  her  alone  with 
Joey? 

Sue  :  She  and  Mary  are  getting  him  ready  for  a  walk  thru 
the  park. 

ROBERT  (sighing  in  relief  and  turning  to  paper)  That's  a 
good  idea.  (Enter  Maude)  Why,  hello  Maude!  How  did 
you  sleep  after  your  journey? 

Maude:  Fine,  Bobby!  (Sits  down)  But  oh!  (gets  up  and 
begins  to  pace  the  room)  it's  wonderful  to  have  a  vacation. 
After  all,  school  is  only  school — quite  far  away,  you  know, 
from  the  world.  We  lead  such  a  sheltered,  secluded — sort  of — 
er — antiseptic  existence  there,  away  from  real  life — all  that's 
vital  and  most  important.  It's  a  good  enough  place  to  learn 
theories — but  ah! — (speaking  to  the  world  at  large)  to  try  out 
one's  theories — that  really  counts ! 

Robert  (aside  tragically) — and  it  had  to  be  my  child! 

Maude  :  I  could  hardly  wait  to  help  Sue — That  psychology 
course  is  wonderful — Joey's  just  a  good  age  now.  (In  a 
hushed  voice)  We'll  watch  the  development  of  MIND.  (And 
again  to  the  world)  We'll  trace  the  rise  of  the  Concept  of 
Self,  the  development  of  Consciousnes,  we'll  note  his  first 
moment  of  Imagination,  of  Memory,  all  Recognition,  of 
Real  Thinking—  (Back  again  ivith  Sue)  Oh!  Sue — think  of 
it_to  be  able  to  recognize  his  first  THOUGHT ! 

Sue  (Who  has  caught  the  spirt  replies  in  an  awed  voice) 
Oh,  Maude,  can  we  do  that? 
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Maude:  Even  more.  It's  unlimited.  Oh,  if  I  only  didn't 
have  to  go  back  to  school.  (Sigh  from  Robert)  But  I'll 
come  back  in  the  summer  if  Mother  and  Dad  don't  mind. 
Oh  Sue,  you  will  be  a  woman  in  ten  thousand.  When  I 
think  of  all  the  children — getting  older  and  older.  (Sue 
looks  triumphantly  at  Robert)  with  no  care  whatever, — 
when  I  realize  how  ignorant  most  parents  are  of  their  child's 
behavior,  of  their  mental  and  physical  responses  why,  I  want 
to  leave  college  immediately — (Turning  to  Robert,  the  unim- 
pressed) Oh  Cousin  Bobby, — it's  torturing  to  know  that  you 
CAN  be  of  so  much  help  and  yet  must  drone  along  in  school, 
and — 

Robert:  Yes,  yes.  (Looks  at  watch)  Didn't  I  hear  some- 
thing?    (Looks  toward  stairs)    (Site  comes  out  of  her  trance) 

Sue  :  Well,  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  start.     I'll  get  Joey. 

(Exit  Sue) 

Robert:  I'd  like  to  read  something  about  this  genetic  psy- 
chology while  you're  gone,  Maude. 

Maude :  Well,  I'd  advise  this — (hands  him  a  book,  shoivs 
it  to  him  turning  pages) — I  take  my  notes  very  carefully, 
Cousin  Bobby.  One  never  knows  when  one  may  have  to  apply 
to  one's  theories  the  test  of  practical  experience — and  (Sue's 
voice — "Ready.")  Coming,  Sue — Goodbye,  and — there's  that 
book  too  (goes  out  door  talking.) 

Robert  (laughs.  Skims  rapidly  through  the  book  and  then 
begins  to  read) — Well,  so  far  it's  rather  harmless!  What's 
this?  "Mr.  G.  C.  Meyers  in  his  famous  book  "Grasping,  Read- 
ing, and  Handling"  records  having  tested  his  child  with 
Florida  oranges  of  various  weights.  At  the  age  of  one  week, 
Baby  Myers  lifted  an  orange  weighing  6  ounces,  at  the  age 
of  two  weeks,  an  orange  weighing  7  ounces — What's  this? 
Baby  Myers  at  the  age  of  5  months  quite  easily  pushed  a  fl — , 
yes, — flat  iron  across  the  floor.  A  little  later,  she  managed  in 
the  same  way  a  copy  of  Ladd  and  Woodworth's  Physiological 
Psychology,  and  a  copy  of  James'  Principles — "  (Looks  up)  — 
Mm !   No  toy  dog  or  train  of  cars  for  young  Meyers,  poor  kid. 
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(Reads  again)  "Have  the  impulsive  movements  of  the  child 
an  inside  stimulus?  "Oh — Oh  damn!  Sue  is  perfectly  capable 
of  managing  that  child!  (Throws  book  on  table)  Come 
Maude, — come  Efficiency,  Worry,  Work!  (And  then  sloivly — 
thinking  very  hard  the  while — )  Go  Maude — go — (Sits  down 
in  chair,  chin  on  hand  and  thinks.) 

Curtain  to  indicate  lapse  of  one  hour. 

Same  Scene 

(Robert  is  smoking.  Maude  and  Sue  enter — walking  very 
quickly.     Sue  visibly  agitated.     Maude  comforts  her.) 

Maude:  There,  there  Sue!  Joey  will  improve.  Of  course, 
it  was  pretty  bad  this  morning,  but  we'll  go  out  every  day  to  be 
sure  that  we  don't  miss  the  first  signs — 

Robert  (Looking  at  Sue,  who  is  pale  and  shaking)  What 
on  earth's  the  matter? 

Sue  (The  tears  have  come)  He — he  didn't  d — do  it — and 
it's  past  the  time.     He — he's  slow — 

Robert:  What?     Tell  me  what  has  happened! 

Sue: — Joey — (She  can't  go  on.) 

Robert: — Joey — WHAT?  (anxiously  looking  into  car- 
riage) What's  the  matter  with  him?  (Turning  from  one  to 
the  other)  He  looks  all  right — fast  asleep — perfectly  healthy 
baby — What  is  wrong? 

Sue  (gulping)  He  didn't  notice  a — red — (gulp)  coal  cart 
in  the  park, — and — we  bought  a  red  apple  for  him  and  he 
didn't  re — respond,  and — 

Robert  (dryly,  much  relieved)  He  probably  wasn't  hungry 
for  an  apple  so  early  in  the  afternoon. 

Sue:  on  the  verge  of  hysteria — Oh,  Robert,  you  don't  real- 
ize! It's  serious —  Our  child — That  isn't  all — Maude  clapped 
her  hands  twelve  times — and  seven  times  he  looked  in  the 
wrong  direction — and  he  didn't  (smothers  the  rest  in  her 
handkerchief) — the  way  he  should — and 

Maude  :  I  tell  her,  Cousin  Bobby,  that  really  she  oughtn't  to 
give  up  hope  yet.     If  the  child  is  color  blind — 
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Sue  :  Oh ! 

Maude: — or  deaf — 

Sue:— Oh!  ! 

Maude  : — or  can't  manage  his  arms  correctly — 

Sue:— OH!  !  ! 

Maude: — or  something  like  that — we  ought  to  be  able  to 
discover  it  in  a  week.  Of  course.  One  or  the  other  of  us 
must  be  with  him  every  minute — even  when  he  is  asleep  he 
may  make  some  sign.  Cousin  Bobby,  you  have  to  be  at  work 
all  day,  so  you  had  better  take  your  turn  at  night — 

Robert  (firmly  and  decisively — the  limit  having  been  reach- 
ed) I  see.  Now  Sue,  you  and  Maude  had  better  take  Joey 
to  bed.     He's  amused  you  enough  for  one  day — 

Sue  (who  has  recovered  somewhat,  looks  scornfully  and 
tearfully  at  her  husband  who  has  not  gotten  the  Idea,  and  goes 
iipstairs  dabbing  her  eyes — followed  by  Maude  carrying  Joey 
like  a  typewriter.) 

Robert  : — And  I  "should  have  married  a  person  like  her" — 
Oh,  Sue  me  love!  (jumps  up)  Deep  strategy  on  the  part  of 
Robert  McClain — or  a  ruined  home.  Out  of  sight,  out  of 
mind  with  Sue — (goes  to  phone  and  turns  the  pages  of  the 
telephone  book) — Hello,  Mother, — Robert — It's  Maude.  Yes 
She's  here,  and — er — you  know  Maude.     Send  for  her,  will 

you? Joey's  all  right.     Sue  is  too, — just  a  little  matter 

of  nervous  prostration  and  early  death — . .  .  .  Maude's  getting 
efficient  again.  It's  psychology  on  Joey.  . .  And  as  you  haven't 
had  much  excitement  this  winter. . . .  Tomorrow?  Yes,  that's 
all  right.  You're  a  wonderful  understanding  lady. .  .  .  Good- 
bye. 

(Turns  around  with  back  to  fire — Balances  to  and  fro  on 
balls  of  feet  in  self  satisfied  manner,  oh, — supremely  self  satis- 
fied manner. — Laughs.)  Yes,  (Laughs)  yes,  that  is  all  right, 
and  I've  kept  my  promise  to  help  Sue ! 

Curtain 


SPRING 

MADELINE  MURPHEY 

I  hesitate  to  hand  this  in — 

Convention  says  it  is  a  sin 

To  talk  about  one's  winter  flannels, 

Except  within  a  room  with  panels, 

Where  none  can  know  the  things  you  think. 

And  yet,  since  I  am  on  the  brink 

Of  indiscretion,  let  me  say 

That  this  is  how  1  welcomed  May, 

When  I  was  young,  so  please  excuse 

And  scold  not  me,  but  blame  the  Muse 

Who  lured  me  on  to  write  this  theme; 

It  is  the  TRUTH  and  not  a  dream. 

Spring  meant  much  to  me  as  a  child.  I  liked  to  watch  the 
green  shoots  on  the  trees  being  transformed  into  leaves,  to 
gather  wild  flowers  in  the  meadows,  to  see  the  robbin-red- 
breasts  picking  up  big,  juicy  worms, — to  take  off  my  winter 
underwear.  Spring  does  not  mean  as  much  to  me  now.  The 
trees  still  turn  green,  I  continue  to  gather  buttercups,  the  rob- 
bins  are  busier  than  ever — and  yet,  I  miss  something.  I  think 
it  must  be  my  flannels. 

I  wonder  if  all  children  feel  the  same  exhilaration  upon  tak- 
ing off  their  underwear,  that  I  did  when  I  took  off  mine.  It  is 
the  same  kind  of  a  feeling  that  comes  over  one  after  one's  last 
Math  recitation.  Shutting  up  the  book  one  shouts  gleefully: 
"I'm  through — I'm  through." 

Flannels  and  Mathematics  were  both  forced  upon  me.  Con- 
sequently, I  endured  both,  chafing  all  the  while.  As  soon  as 
the  cold  weather  began,  I  discovered  that  my  light  weight  un- 
derwear had  disappeared,  and  in  its  place,  I  would  find  a  heavy 
union  suit  with  long  legs  and  high  neck. 

"You'll  be  so  much  warmer,  dear,"  mother  would  say,  as  she 
watched  me  struggling  to  make  my  stockings  look  smooth. 
Growns-ups  have  an  advantage  over  children  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Nobody  knows  whether  their  stockings  are 
wrinkly,  or  show  signs  of  bulky  underwear. 
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Once  they  were  on,  my  only  interest  was  in  knowing  how 
soon  I  could  get  them  off. 

"When  it  gets  warm — and  not  until  then,"  Mother  said  de- 
cisively. 

"When's  that?  I  demanded. 

"Well,  let's  see,"  she  would  reply  vaguely,  "Somewhere 
around  Decoration  Day,  perhaps." 

And  so,  all  through  the  winter,  I  looked  forward  to  the 
Spring, — the  green  grass,  the  robins,  and  the  promise  of  re- 
moving my  long  leggers. 

We  always  made  a  great  deal  of  Decoration  Day,  in  our 
family.  The  cook  was  given  a  holiday.  Father  would  stay 
home  from  the  office,  and  the  whole  family  would  sally  forth 
to  the  cemetery,  where  we  put  flowers  on  the  soldiers'  graves. 

Mother  and  Father  usually  headed  the  procession,  Gin  and  Jo 
following  close  behind,  talking  over  secrets  which  I  was  "too 
young"  to  hear  about,  leaving  me  to  tag  along  at  their  heels. 
However,  this  did  not  mar  my  happiness.  I  was  ever  mindful 
of  Mother's  promise. 

The  minute  that  we  got  home,  I  peeled  off  the  objectionable 
bugbears,  and  Gin,  Jo  and  I  would  prance  about  with  reckless 
delight. 

"They're  off,"  we'd  yell,  "They're  off." 

Perhaps  I  am  growing  old,  but  as  I  look  back  on  those  times, 
I  begin  to  sentimentalize.  Here  at  college,  I  sit  huddled  over 
a  radiator.  Nobody  cares  how  much  I  shiver.  It  is  true  that 
my  stockings  no  longer  wrinkle,  but  when  I  think  of  Mother 
and  the  long  leggers  so  far  away,  I  feel  inclined  to  shed  a  tear. 
When  I  welcome  Spring,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  scream,  "They're 
off— they're  off."  They've  BEEN  off  for  so  long.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  am  cold. 

"Backward,  turn  backward,  oh,  time  in  thy  flight, 
Give  me  my  flannels,  just  for  to-night." 


BEAUTY 

HELEN    UNDERWOOD   HOYT 

I  have  been  struck  by  flying  gusts  of  passion, 

Shaken,  bent  low  like  wheat  fields  bowed  with  rain, 

I've  leaned  with  thoughts  that  were  like  summer  wind-storms, 

Tossed,  swayed,  turned  skyward,  yearned  upward  again, 

Upward,  and  upward,  pulled  by  rushing  passion, 

Though  caught  in  earth  I've  touched  the  mighty  sky, 

Swayed  back  at  last  and  trembled  into  quiet 

When  the  great  wind  that  claimed  me  had  gone  by. 

Beauty  has  been  for  me  this  storm  of  feeling, 

Beauty  that  thrills  me,  bows  me  with  desire, 

Buffets  me,  strikes  me  down  like  grass  that's  frail, 

Lifts  me  above  my  own  strength,  high,  and  higher. 

I  shall  not  break  before  this  perfect  passion ; 

I'll  bend  to  rushing  thoughts  like  weakest  grass, 

Yield  to  the  wind  and  find  in  it  my  glory 

With  every  storm  of  beauty  that  shall  pass. 


THE  WIND  HARP 

MARGUERITE  B.  LIVINGSTON 

Translated  from  the  Spanish  poem  by  Ramon  Domingo  Peres 

Deep  in  the  twilit  stillness  of  my  dream  garden, 
There,  where  the  winds  of  fancy  whisper  low, 
Hangs  a  harp  of  old  ^Eolia,  unheeded — forgotten 
Even  by  light-footed  hours  as  they  come  and  go. 

There  is  no  hand  that  touches  it,  ever  so  lightly, 

Yet  its  echoless  mystery  clings  in  the  dusky  air, 

'Tis  only  the  wind,  as  it  breathes  through  the  strings  of  the  wind  har] 

Only  the  wind.     Lies  the  essence  of  beauty  there? 

An  exquisite  music  akin  to  that  garden  of  shadows; 
The  quivering  and  stirring  of  half-forgotten  things, 
Haunting  and  lovely,  filled  with  laughter  and  sadness; 
Who  knows  whence  it  comes,  or  whether  it  weeps  or  sings? 
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BLUE  STOCKINGS 

HELEN  CARVALHO 

I  have  wandered  over  many  miles;  through  many  districts 
and  hamlets.  I  have  followed  roads  of  glistening  white  and 
the  deep  ruts  in  blood-red  clay.  My  travels  have  led  me  to 
many  adventures,  sad  and  gay,  some  filled  with  romance, 
others  with  gray  commonplaces.  Those  individuals  whom  I 
have  encountered  have  thought  me  aimless;  they  are  wrong, 
for  I  am  pursuing  health,  health  that  seems  to  recede  as  I 
reach  out.  Undaunted,  I  press  onward  through  December  or 
August,  May  or  October.  So  long  have  I  journeyed  that  my 
feet  must  needs  have  led  me  back  over  some  of  the  ways  of 
years  before;  I  am  not  always  aware  of  this;  but  on  one  oc- 
casion, and  not  long  ago,  a  faded  memory  returned.  I  set  it 
down  as  I  remember. 

In  an  unusually  bright  December  a  long  while  ago,  I  found 
myself  passing  through  a  village.  There  was  a  main  street 
with  a  dozen  or  more  shops  at  its  either  side ;  they  did  not  re- 
flect prosperity ;  there  was  hardly  a  man  or  dog  about ;  it  was 
silent  and  very  dismal.  I  did  not  stop,  but  followed  my  way 
out  of  the  town,  up  towards  the  country.  The  road  was  dry 
and  clean;  there  was  no  snow  in  sight,  but  it  was  bitter  cold 
despite  the  winter  sun.  I  can  remember  the  dry  cold  air,  mak- 
ing the  ground  bristle  and  the  dirt  crack  underfoot.  I  was 
reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  when  I  perceived  a  little  boy  who 
had  evidently  come  out  of  the  lonely  weather-beaten  house  that 
rose  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  beneath  two  aged  leafless  maples. 
He  took  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  trotted  along  towards  me, 
scuffing  his  shoes  on  the  sharp  pebbles  in  his  way.  When  he 
got  rather  near,  he  stopped  and  looked  inquisitively  at  me  out 
of  two  round  gray-green  eyes.  He  was  dressed  in  a  fat  woolen 
suit  that  was  of  darker  gray  than  when  new,  for  both  it  and 
its  owner  had  been  exposed  to  Mother  Earth.  They  were 
very  dirty.     The  suit  had  many  holes,  and  fringes  of  wool 
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hung  at  the  heels.  He  was  a  little  woolen  child  of  four.  He 
smiled  benignly. 

"Hello,"  I  said.  How  did  he  do?.  .Where  was  I  going? 
Dear  me !  why,  nowhere  in  particular,  nearly  everywhere.  His 
eyes  sparkled  and  his  pink  cheeks  smiled;  his  dirty  small  nose 
dilated  in  the  biting  wind.  If  I  went  everywhere,  I  could  get 
him  something,  couldn't  I?  Yes,  I  could.  I  would.  It  was  a 
pair  of  real  blue  stockings.  I  would  try  to  get  them  and  bring 
them  back  soon.  His  name  was  Dick  and  he  lived  in  the 
house.     We  said  good-bye. 

The  next  place  was  a  fairly  large  town,  but  it  contained  no 
blue  stockings  for  a  little  boy.  I  discovered  that  they  were 
rarely  made.  I  went  on,  but  did  not  find  any,  so  I  decided  it 
was  no  use  and  forgot  my  promise  to  Dick. 

The  other  day,  I  came  through  a  sleepy  little  village  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill ;  it  was  a  poor  little  village,  very  empty,  very 
quiet.  I  followed  the  road  up  the  hill.  As  I  reached  the  top, 
I  paused  because  I  was  warm  and  I  looked  about  me.  There 
was  a  little  boy  playing  in  the  ditch  by  the  road-side.  When 
he  saw  me,  he  climbed  out  and  stood  looking  at  me.  I  started 
to  speak  to  him.  Just  then  I  heard  a  shout  and  saw  a  boy 
of  eight  or  nine  climbing  down  from  his  perch  on  a  fence.  He 
ran  and  took  hold  of  the  little  one.  His  eyes  flashed  and  he 
said:  "Say  you,  don't  you  go  near  that  kid!"  I  was  surprised 
and  somewhat  amused  as  I  don't  look  dangerous  to  many.  I 
went  on,  then  down  the  road.  Suddenly  I  remembered  the 
eyes  of  the  big  brother.  It  was  Dick,  to  whom  I  had  promised 
the  blue  stockings  years  before. 


TO  A  LITTLE  HOUSE  IN  SICILY 

ELIZABETH   McCAUSLAXD 

0  little  house  in  Sicily, 

Upon  the  hill, 

Cool,  high,  and  white  I  see  thee  still 

Above  the  sea. 

Against  the  blue  and  waiting  sea 
The  lemon  trees 

Stand  still  and  eager  for  the  breeze 
That  blows  to  thee. 

And  in  thy  court  tiles  black  and  white 
Lie  damp  and  cool 
And  checker  like  a  forest-pool 
Sun's  honied  light. 

All  day  the  sun  lies  on  the  hill, 
All  day  the  sea 
Beats  on  the  shore  in  Sicily 
With  tireless  will. 

The  hours  slip  from  one's  hands  before 
One  knows  they  pass, 
Like  children  stealing  o'er  the  grass 
Unto  the  shore. 

0  little  house  in  Sicily, 

1  would  come  back. 

From  life's  too  weary,  endless  track, 
To  thee,  to  thee! 
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REVIEWS 


Visions  and  Beliefs  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  Lady  Gregory, 
'G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons:  New  York.      (2  volumes) 

It  is  indeed  refreshing  to  find,  in  this  day  and  age  of  spirit- 
ualistic literature,  so  simple  and  sincere  a  study  of  the  super- 
natural as  this  collection  of  Irish  fancy,  belief,  and  folk-lore. 
Under  its  spell  the  reader  feels  his  own  adamant  incredulity 
melting  as  if  by  charm. 

Those  who  have  already  felt  the  haunting  beauty  of  Celtic 
imagination;  who  have  roamed  the  Aran  islands  with  Synge, 
and  have  sailed  the  "shadowy  waters"  with  Yeats,  will  find 
Lady  Gregory's  book  as  truly  and  as  delightfully  Irish  as  could 
be  desired.  It  has  also  an  added  interest  and  value  in  that  it 
is  (I  quote  its  publishers)  "an  exceptionally  thorough  and 
representative  study  of  psychic  sensitiveness  in  Ireland." 

Poets  and  dramatists  should  find  in  it  a  veritable  storehouse 
of  'material'  and  'situation.'  Who  knows  but  that  it  may  be- 
come the  Decameron  of  future  psychic  literature? 

At  any  rate,  it  is  interesting  reading. 

E.  H.  B. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED 

A  Prisoner  of  Pentonville,  "Red  Band,"  G.  P.   Putnam's   Sons:   New- 
York. 
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Conventionally,  an  underclassman  is  sentimentally  sad  in 
bidding  the  seniors  farewell,  and  the  seniors  are  sentimentally 
sad  in  bidding  the  old  "shop"  good-bye.  One  should  murmur 
"Parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow"  and  shed  a  metaphorical  tear 
or  two.  Otherwise  one  is  accused  of  being  "cold,". .  . .  which 
is  an  unpardonable  sin. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  do  we  really  feel  that  con- 
ventional sadness  ?  And  if  we  don't,  why  do  we  pretend  that 
we  do?  Why  don't  we  frankly  admit  that,  by  the  time  June 
comes,  we  are  tired  of  the  rush  and  bluster  of  college  activities, 
tired  of  the  steady  drag  of  studying,  and  tired  of  this  narrow 
world  so  exclusively  young,  so  exclusively  feminine?  We  are 
tired  of  girls  and  we  look  forward  to  a  summer's  rest  from 
them. 

Besides,  none  of  us — not  even  the  seniors — are  really  sorry 
to  see  the  seniors  go.  Graduation  is  the  natural  culmination 
of  a  college  career.  We  know  this ;  we've  known  it  from  the 
first  day  of  our  first  year ;  we  pity  the  girl  who  'flunks  out'  at 
the  last  moment.  Surely  we  can  not  be  sincerely  sorry  to  see 
this  great  hundred-fold  realization  of  a  four  year's  dream. 
The  world  offers  so  much  to  the  graduating  student  that  it 
seems  selfish  to  be  otherwise  than  glad  that  she  is  going  out 
into  it. 

Of  course,  we  dislike  the  thought  of  permanent  separation 
from  those  friends  we  hold  most  dear.  But  if  the  friend  is 
a  very  dear  friend,  we  can't  believe  that  the  separation  will 
be  permanent ; in  fact,  we  are  usually,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, looking  forward  to  and  planning  future  relations. 
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And  if  the  friend  is  not  a  dear  friend, — well,  what  difference 
does  separation  make?  Each  has  given  to  the  other  all  that 
she  can,  and  has  passed  on.  Each  is  satisfied;  there  is  noth- 
ing sad  in  that. 

So,  seniors,  "ave  atque  vale"!  We're  glad  you're  going;  we 
envy  you  your  opportunity.  We  will  not  say  "adieu,"  or  even 
"au  revoir," — but  we  do  say,  with  all  our  hearts,  "bon  voyage"  I 


EDITOR'S    TABLE 


The  semester  nears  its  end  and  the  "long  papers"  are  due — 
alas  how  long!  My  lady  chews  her  pencil  and  stares  at  the 
lily  white  sheet  of  paper  with  that  particularly  blank  expres- 
sion which  only  a  lily  white  sheet  of  paper  has  ever  been  known 
to  inspire.  The  routine  work  connected  with  the  course  is 
over,  and  now  what  did  it  stand  for,  what  was  its  essence,  its 
excuse  for  being?     My  lady  continues  to  chew  her  pencil. 

When  Professor  Lowes  talked  to  us  some  weeks  ago  he  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  in  the  production  of  real  literature,  the 
"fine  frenzy"  of  emotion  and  "the  quiet  eye"  of  contemplation 
were  both  necessary  factors.  There  are  times  when  we  of  the 
student  body  seem  possessed  of  "a  fine  frenzy"  of  motion 
rather  than  emotion  and  when  the  quiet  eye  is  a  non-function- 
ing organ.  What  does  it  all  mean?  What  is  its  significance? 
We  haven't  had  time  to  stop  and  think ;  or,  we  haven't  taken 
time. 

Well,  there  is  a  little  voice  about  campus  whispering  now 
and  then  that  Smith  College  as  a  whole  does  not  produce  ima- 
ginative literature  which  is  equal  to  that  of  other  colleges  and 
universities.  We  have  not  yet  pled  guilty  to  the  charge,  but 
if  we  are  forced  to,  there  will  be  just  one  reason,  and  that  will 
be  a  battered  condition  of  "the  quiet  eye."  Life  amounts  to 
very  little  unless  we  give  it  meanings,  and  that  is  what 
imaginative  literature  must  do.  That  is  what  imagination 
means. 

The  new  Monthly  board  is  optimistic.  It  hopes  to  continue 
the  good  work  that  the  1920  board  began,  in  making  the 
Monthly  into  a  real  magazine  and  in  proving  to  the  world 
that  we  are  able  to  cope  with  our  sister  colleges  in  the  pro- 
duction of  imaginative  literature.  Contributions  are  a  neces- 
sary aid  in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  material  sub- 
mitted during  the  coming  year  it  hopes — may  expects  to  find 
the  real  thing,  true  evidences  of  the  quiet  eye. 

M.  E. 

"Monthly"  is  the  "Brown"  or  "Jones"  of  magazine  names. 
It  covers  a  large  and  overwhelming  group.  For  example, 
there  is  the  Mount  Holyokc  Monthly  or  the  Amherst  Monthly 
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or  the  Ford  ham  Monthly.  Vassar  tried  to  make  an  innovation, 
but  finished  true  to  the  mob  spirit  with  the  Vassar  Miscellany 
Monthly.  We  march  with  the  unoriginal  crowd — Smith  Col- 
lege Monthly.  Many  others  are  spread  before  me,  all  with  the 
same  uninteresting  title.  Yet  each  one  has  a  particular  spirit, 
a  decided  personality  which  sharply  differentiates  it.  Is  it  not 
a  pity  that  this  personality  is  not  crystallized  in  varying  titles? 

The  Freshman  number  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  Monthly  is  in- 
teresting and  promising.  Unfortunately,  the  magazine  has 
committed  the  fault  which  is  so  universal  in  college  publica- 
tions. The  tone  of  all  the  contributions,  whether  prose  or 
verse,  is  the  same.  As  a  result,  the  reader  feels  the  monotony 
and  may  before  he  gets  as  far  as  "Gleanings"  be  too  drowsy  to 
go  on  until  he  has  come  to  "Whimsy."  This  would  be  unfortu- 
nate, for  that  bit  of  verse  is  too  delightful  to  miss. 

Packer  Current  Events  (Packer  Collegiate  Institute)  is  ex- 
citing to  read,  for  one  never  knows  what  the  following  page 
will  bring.  The  editorial  which  opens  the  magazine  is  terse 
and  pointed,  but  not  well-written.  The  next  page  has  a  lovely 
verse — and  a  very  poor  joke.  Then  there  is  the  Puzzle  Column 
and  a  review  of  events  at  Packer.  The  reader,  who  is  a  little 
dizzy,  has  reached  the  literary  department.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  not  worth  the  struggle  and  constant  shift  of  thought  which 
the  preceding  pages  caused  him.  "One  Night"  is  an  intersting 
and  successful  story,  built  on  the  when-Greek-meets-Greek 
theme,  only  the  Greeks  are  burglars.  The  style  and  conclu- 
sion are  very  much  like  0.  Henry. 

It  is  rather  astonishing  to  us  that  an  entire  number,  such 
as  the  spring  verse  of  the  Bowdoin  Quill  does  not  bring  forth 
anything  that  is  really  worth  while.  The  verses  consistently 
alternate  between  hackneyed  themes  a,nd  trivial  treatment.  If 
verse  must  be  trivial,  could  it  not  also  be  charming?  If  it 
must  be  hackneyed,  could  it — well,  could  it  not  be  omitted? 

The  Campanile  (Ohio  State  University)  has  made  a  splen- 
did beginning.  The  magazine  leaves  one  with  the  impression 
that  this  is  "the  substantial  expression  of  some  literary  value." 
It  has  that  unhampered  air  that  is  characteristic  of  university 
publications  and  which  is  so  sadly  lacking  in  those  from  col- 
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leges.  The  stories  on  the  whole  are  well-written  with  a 
style  that  tells  of  care  and  art.  "Spite"  has  an  opening  para- 
graph that  is  too  reminiscent  of  the  high-school  introductory 
paragraph,  but  the  phrasing  is  excellent.  The  book  reviews 
attracted  us.  The  appreciation  of  Walter  Pater's  "The  Child 
in  the  House"  is  a  keen,  understanding  one,  which  has  caught 
in  its  own  expression  some  of  the  Pater  charm  and  fluency. 

Randolph-Macon  may  justly  be  proud  of  its  Tattler.  It  is 
as  pleasant  as  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  magazine  that  is  con- 
sistently and  completely  good.  From  "Freedom,"  a  poem 
which  is  hauntingly  attractive,  to  "The  New  Era,"  another 
poem  which  leaves  the  reader  with  a  happy  grin,  the  magazine 
is  worth  while,  because  of  the  sustained  literary  quality  and 
genial  personality.  "Tapestry"  is  so  typical  of  all  the  Tattler 
that  it  will  be  better  for  our  readers  to  have  the  magazine 
from  that  than  from  mere  editorial  appreciation. 

"tapestry" 

—Anna  Clyde  Porter,  '22. 
"One  year  ago  the  springtime  brought  you  to  me; 
Soft  winds  and  rain-damped  shrubs  we  felt,  together. 
We  climbed  a  vine-clad  hill  by  dogwood  shaded; 
We  paused  before  a  low  bough  blossom  laden, 
And  wondered  at  the  poignant  joy  of  living. 
One  year  ago — and  now  again  the  springtime; 
The  hill  tops  still  are  blue,  the  sunshine  golden. 
But  you,  who  loved  the  woodland's  leafy  stillness, 
You  come  no  more.     And  yet  I  feel  your  presence 
When  south  winds  blow  and  sudden  summer  showers 
Foretell  the  wealth  of  June.     So  interwoven 
With  spring's  exquisite  patterns  is  your  spirit 
That  I  see  a  promise  pictured  in  the  weaving 
That  spring  and  you  and  I  shall  not  be  parted. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  editors  of  the  following  magazines  for 
the  pleasure  of  their  exchanges  and  hope  that  we  may  enjoy 
their  magazines  next  year:  Vassar  Miscellany  Monthly,  Lake 
Erie  Record,  Holy  Cross  Purple,  Hollins  Magazine,  The  Bema, 
College  Mercury,  The  Fordham  Monthly,  The  Concept,  The 
Spectator,  The  Sepiad,  The  Neivcombe  Arcade,  The  Trinity 
College  Record,  Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany,  The  Foolscap. 

F,  E.  W. 


AFTER    COLLEGE 


PERSONALS 


Contributions  for  this  department  are  desired  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  next  issue,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Dorothy  Butts,  7  Paradise  Road,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

MARRIED 

ex-'ll.     Alice  Paule  to  Richard  Burrus,  Sept.  10,  1918. 
'18.     Marion  Wood  to  Truman  W.  Eustis,  Feb.  10. 
'19.     Elizabeth  Green  to  Mortimer  H.  Doane,  March  19. 

ENGAGED 

'17.     Ernie  Means  to  Mervvin  Bugin  of  Delhi,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Ross  to  Rodney  Ainsworth  of  Moline,  111. 
'18.     Henrietta  Stoddard  to  Robert  V.  E.  Martin  of  Hasbrouck  Heights, 

N.  J. 
'20.     Helen  Pierce  to  Raymond  L.  Stoy. 
'21.     Ruth  Magennis  to  Elmer  J.  Palmer,  Dartmouth  '19. 

BORN 

'17.     To  Ethel  (Brenan)  Driscoll  a  daughter,  Marjorie,  Jan.  20. 

To  Rosamond  (Celce)  Hallet  a  son,  George  Warren  Jr.,  Feb.  2. 

To  Sarah  (Trask)   Sewell  a  son,  John  Ladd  2nd.,  March  .30. 
ex-'17.     To  Edith  (Proctor)   Fletcher  a  son,  Harold  Hill,  Jr.,  Jan.  1. 

To  Ruth  (Desenberg)  Folz  a  daughter,  Jean  Lenore,  Nov.  26,  1919. 
ex-'18.     To  Georgianna  (Lovejoy)  Hilton  a  son,  Irvin  2nd.,  Jan.  26. 

OTHERWISE  OCCUPIED 

'18.     Helen  Abel  is  in  Seattle  working  for  the  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  training  disabled  soldiers. 
Elizabeth  Barry  is  secretary  to  the  Barry  Nursery  Co.   Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
Vivian  Bell  is  doing  welfare  work  in  Wanamaker's  New  York  Store. 
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'18.   Hilda  Brace  is  assistant  office  manager  for  White,  "The  Magazine 
Bargain  Man." 

Ruth  Capen  is  doing  dehydration  investigation  work  in  the  Boston 
Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Claire  Foster  is  doing  publicity  work  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New 
York  City. 

Esther  Hall  is  studying  parasitic  control  of  insect  pests  at  Bussey 
Institution,  Harvard  University. 

Dorothy   M.   Johnson    is    laboratory   assistant   at   the    Mayo    Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

Sarah  Lippincott  is  social  worker  for  the  Children's  Bureau  of  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Gertrude  Marron  is  a  Red  Cross  Home  Service  visitor. 

Margaret  Mason  is  working  for  a  man  who  is  writing  a  history  of 
recent  Mexican  troubles  for  the  New  York  Times. 

Anna  Mead  is  teaching  English  in  Hosmer's  Hall,  St.  Louis. 

Marian   Morse  is  clinic  manager  at   the   Psychopathic   Hospital   in 
Brookline  and  is  taking  a  course  in  mental  testing  at  Harvard. 

Virginia  Nathan  has  a  secretarial  position  with  the  St.  Louis  Suf- 
frage League. 

Elizabeth  Prodell  is  teaching  at  Easthampton,  Mass. 

Helen  Sammis  is  executive  in  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Advertising 
Co.,  New  York  City. 
'19.     Charlotte  Banta  is  an  actuarial  assistant  in  the  New  York  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Dorothy  Barlett  is  teaching  physics  and  mathematics  at  Mount  Ida 
School,  Newton,  Mass. 

Katherine   Brosnihan   is   an   actuary  at  the   State   Mutual   Life  In- 
surance Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Alice  Buckley  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Grace  Burke  is  teaching  history  and  French  at  Hopkins  Academy, 
Hadley,  Mass.,  and  taking  graduate  work  in  history  at  Smith. 

Laura  Carr  is  an  insurance  broker  representing  Johnson  and  Col- 
lins, general  agents  for  the  Travellers'  Insurance  Co. 

Margaret   Collin   is  working  in  the  laboratory  of  the   N.   Y.   State 
Dept.  of  Health. 

Dorothy  Dower  is  teaching  French,  English,  and  American  History 
in  the  high  school  at  Contoohook,  N.  H. 

Helen  Dunlap  is  working  as  a  chemist  in  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Cecelia  Goodell  is  assistant  librarian  at  the  Lancaster  Public  Library. 

Gladys  Gudebrod  is  assistant  filing  clerk  in  the  N.  Y.  Smith  Fund 
Office. 


Bfcvcrttscmcnts 


THE   PARK   COMPANY,    Inc. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven   Main  Street 


An  Optical  Shop  of  Distinctive  Beauty 
and  Superior  Service 


fi  We  strive  to  be  courteous  in  our  dealings  with  all  with  whom 


I 


H  Our  service  represents  all  that  is  best  and  most  modern  in 
optical  science.  It  is  based  on  skill,  experience,  equipment — 
plus  a  policy  of  liberality  and  efficiency. 


j 

we  come  in  contact;  to  be  just  and  liberal  in  our  dealings;  to 
give  our  customers  the  best  of  goods  at  prices  which  are  rea- 
sonable and  consistent  with  the  real  value  of  the  goods,  satis- 
fying ourselves  with  a  legitimate  profit. 


H  Our  service  has  already  won  us  hosts  of  friends  among  Smith 
students.     Will  not  YOU  entrust  your  eyes  to  our  care? 


f 

ART     DEPARTMENT 

i 

OF  j 

! 

THE    PARK    COMPANY,    Inc. 

j 

3 

| 

An    Art    Center   of    Unique    and 


Appealing   Charm 


FRAMED    PICTURES    FOR    HOLIDAY    GIFTS 

SHOULD    HE    SELECTED    NOW 

I 

K  This  department  occupies  the  entire  basement  floor  of  our 
store;  and  includes  a  picture  gallery,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  hundreds  of  beautiful  and  interesting  subjects.  j 

j 

TI  We  also  carry  a  large  stock  of  color-prints,  etchings,  wood-        | 

cuts,  facsimilie  reproductions  of  famous  paintings,  and  other 
art  goods. 


I 
j 
j 
I 

II  You  will  find  our  picture-framing  service  thoroughly  satis- 
factory.    May  we  serve  you  ? 


fl  The  stock  is  wide  in  scope  and  covers  a  wide  range  of  prices. 


! 

Two  hundred   and   liftv-seveii    Main  Street  I 

i 

i 


SAY    IT    WITH    FLOWERS        P  l_ V  MOUTH     INN 


Any  time     any  where 


BUTLER     &c     ULLMAN 
FLOWERS 


We  humbly  solicit  your  patronage 
of  our 

SHOES,  PUMPS  AND  OXFORDS 

For    Commencement 


W.   A.    SENNA,    Manager 

Cor.  West  and  Green  Street 


E.    ALBERTS,    THE    SHOE    MAN 

FOUNTAIN     PENS 
A     FULL     LINE 


Cards    Engraved    in    Latest    Styles 


BRIDGMAN    &    LYMAN 
108  Main  Street 


JULIA  B.  CAHILL 

WOMEN'S 
WEAR .  .  . 

NORTHAMPTON,    MASS. 


European    Plan,     $1.50    up 

A  hotel  noted  for    its    home-like    atmosphere 

On  the  approved  list  of  Smith  College 

THE    DRAPER 

Northampton's     Leading     H  otel 

EUROPEAN    PLAN 
WM.    M.   KIMBALL,   Proprietor 

Northampton,    Mass. 

HARRY    ASTMANN 

Correct  Apparel  for 

Women  and  Misses 

MAIN   STREET,    NORTHAMPTON 


Sport  Coats  of  Reversible  Leather 

Special  $42.50 


PLAID   SPORT   SKIRTS 

$12.50  to  $26.50 


Wonderful  Collection  of  Evening  Gowns 
$25.00   to   $75.00 


H.    E.    BICKNELL 


NORTHAMPTON 


SOME   OF  THE   SEASONABLE  THINGS 
THAT  YOU'LL    FIND    AT    BICKNELL'S 

The  Latest  Footwear  Wool   Hose  Silk  Hose 

A  very  special  bargain  in  Coat  Sweaters 
Fine  Silk  Mufflers  Snug  Wool  Mufflers 

Mark  Cross  Gloves  "Comfy"   Felt  Slippers 

Hemstitched   Handkerchiefs  Keiser  Cravats 

A  Store  Patronized  for  Years  by  Smith  College  Students 


H.     EI.     BICKNELL 


!     . 


58  Main  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 


SHOES 

Exclusive  College  Footwear 

AND 

HOSIERY 

OF 

FLEMING'S    HOOT   SHOP 

QUALITY    and     FASHION 

211 

Main  Street,            Northampton 

especially  adapted  to  the 

needs    of   Smith    College 

G  1  FT    SHOP 

students 

Reasonably  Priced 

/^?B^ 

THOMAS    S.    CHILDS 

INCORPORATED 

w 

275    High    Street,    Holyoke,    Mass. 

THE    NEW    AND    BEAUTIFUL 


HOTEL    BRIDGWAY 

Bridge    Street    and     Broadway 

SPRINGFIELD,     MASS. 


The   most   modern   Hotel   in   the  vicinity 
for  beauty,   comfort  and   efficient  service 

Business   Men's   Lunch,    12   to   2.30,   75c. 
Dinner   6   to   8.30,    $1.50 

Informal  dancing   every   evening   from 
10   o'clock   to   midnight 


Excellent   music   by   the   noted   Bridgway   Orchestra 


George  A.  Leonard, 


Vice  Pres.  and  General  Manager 


BOYDEN'S 


196  Main  Street 


Tel.   33 


Special  Attention  to  Dinner  Parties 


and  Luncheons 


Open  8  a.  m.  to  9.  p. 


m. 


You   can   rely   on 

WITHERELL'S 

for   the    best 

Dry  Cleansing,  Dyeing  and  Pressing 

of  all  garments 

Fine    REPAIRING  and    ALTERING 

1!»!)   Main  St.,  Opp.  City  Hall.  Pfaone  i:{<>2 

l  ....k  for  th««  yellow  sigrns 


The  Burnham  School   for  Girls 

Northampton,   Massachusetts 
Founded  by  Mary  A.   Burnham  in  1877 


Miss  Helen  E.  Thompson,  Headmistress 


McCALLUM'S 

For  many  years  this  establishment 
has  stood  for  quality,  workman- 
ship and  style.  It  was  founded 
on  quality,  developed  by  quality 
and  is  now  established  on  quality 

McCALLUM'S 

THE  HOTEL  GARAGE 

Entrance  Main  Street 
Opposite     City     Hall 


FORD   SERVICE  STATION 


STORAGE 


Telephone  439- W 


SPALDING    SPORTS 
SPECIALTY    SHOP 


SPORT    WEAR    FOR 

YOUNG     LADIES 

Besides  the  implements  and 
equipment  for  every  athletic 
sport 


A.   G.   SPALDING   &.   BROTHERS 

523    Fifth    Ave 

NEW    YORK    CITY 

BOSTON  MASSACHUSETTS 

T.     ONO    8C    COMPANY 

DEALERS     IN 

Japanese   and 

Chinese   Goods 

14  Center  Street,   Northampton 
Telephone  1253-W 


Paddock  Tailoring   Co. 

CLEANERRS 

AND 

DYERS 

261   Main  Street,  =  Northampton,   Mass. 

Telephone  1  067-W 
Residence  Tel.  I  Ii>8-K 


Scalp  Treatment  Shampooing 

SCHULTZ,     Inc. 

Marcel  Waving  Manicuring 


PLYMOUTH     INN 


283    Main  St. 


Northampton,  Mass. 


DR.   MAUDE  G.  WILLIAMS 

REGISTERED    PHYSICIAN 
OSTEOPATH 

Bement  Building  78  Main  Street 

NORTHAMPTON 


S.  %  IrtQliam  $c  Ok 


i 

i 
I 

SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 

( 

I 

AN    UNUSUAL    STORE  j 

j 

Devoted  Exclusively  to  the  Showing  of  j 

APPAREL    and     FURS  j 

OF    QUALITY  | 

e 

I 

i 


ESPECIALLY    FEATURING 


SMART   STYLES   for   Young   Women 

j 


ACADEMY   OF   MUSIC 

SEASON     1920 


OPEN    EVERY    NIGHT 


MUSIC  DRAMA  COMEDY 


IMAGINE    ONE    OF 

THESE    WITH    YOUR 

PRETTIEST    GOWN 


French    Bead    Necklaces 

Brazilian    Butterfly    Lockets 
Sterling    Silver    and 

Enameled    Brooches 


CHARLES  HALL,  Inc. 

The  Hall  Building 


SAMUEL    SOCKUT 
Tailor    and    Furrier 

Ladies'  Suits,  Coats  and  Skirts  made  to  order 

Steam  and  Dry  Cleaning  and  Pressing 
Garments  Remodeled  in 

Latest  Ideas  and  Fashions 

Work  called  for  and  delivered 

10  Center  Street,         -  Northampton,  Mass. 

Telephone  1527-W 

HILL   BROTHERS 

Corticelli  Yarns 
Couch  Covers 
Window  Draperies 


H0ME=MADE    GOODIES 

AT   OUR 

HOME    LUNCHEONETTE 

TRY    THEM 


BECKMANN'S    CANDY    SHOP 

AND 

SODA      FOUNTAIN 

FRENCH    TRAVELING    SCHOOL 
from  October  to  June 

conducted  by  Mile.  Laigle,  Ph.  B..  formerly  of 
Dana  Hall.  Wellesley 


Wellesley  College 


Simmons  College 


Visiting  Palis  and  the  picturesque  provinces  of 
Prance  :  the  Battlefields.  Touring  Belgium,  Hol- 
land. Switzerland.  Italy.  Tunisia  and  Algeria. 

Slimmer    Address 
Pechetts  House.  Sugar  Hill,  N.   H. 

I_A  MBIE'S 

We  specialize   in    the    following   merchan- 
dise for  College  Girls: 

Corsets,  Brassiers, 
Silk  Underwear, 
Blouses,  Silks, 

Dress  Trimmings, 

Neckwear,  Hosiery, 
Draperies,  Coats 

and  Suits 


We  are  the  authorized  agents  for 
"Betty  Wales"  Dresses, 

Lewandoes  Dye  House, 

and  McCall's  Patterns. 


LAMBIE    &c     CO. 
92  Main  Street 


Northampton   Commercial    College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a 
thorough  technical  training 
to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial    Positions 

Positions  as   Commercial    Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 
and  business  principles 

Private  lessons  night  or  day 


For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address 

JOSEPH    PICKETT,    Principal 

NORTHAMPTON  -  MASSACHUSETTS 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  VAtches  Clocks 
Bronzes  China  Glass  Stationery 


Distinctive  Merit 


The  Mail  Service  gives  prompt  attention 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37^  Street 
New  York 


1  Q  2  O 


Wherever  you  go   "THE   MONTHLY"    can   follow  you 


Subscribe   for   the   year   1920-1921 


The  Smith  College  Monthly  is  published  at  Northampton, 
Massachusetts  on  the  15th  of  each  month,  from  October  to 
June,  inclusive.  Terms,  $1.50  a  year.  Single  copies,  20  cents. 
Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Dorothy  Stearns,  Morris  House, 
Northampton. 

Contributions  may  be  left  in  the  Monthly  box,  outside 
Room  11,  Seelye  Hall.  Articles  designed  for  literary  depart- 
ments for  a  particular  issue  must  be  submitted  by  the  nine- 
teenth of  the  month  preceding. 

Tables  of  Contents  for  the  year  1918-1919  will  be  sent  upon 
request. 


